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Sect. VI. contikueb. 

7his defeat must in one sense have been tttore alfectine to 
them than that of the battle of Cannae, because they had less 
reason to exi)ect it. When Hannibal was victorious at Can- 
n», Rome was in a state ci humiliation. She had already 
lost many battles^ and had- no thought but of defending her- 
self; and repulsing the enemf from her territory. At this 
time Rome was triumphant, respected and dreaded by aS 
nations : she was mistress of the most potent kingdoms of 
£urope, Aaa, and Africa, lately victorious over one cf the 
most formidable enemies she ever had ; yet, in the most ex- 
alted height of her greatness, she saw her glory suddenly hd 
to the ground, in an attack upon a people, formed out fk the- 
assemblage or the eastern nations, whose valour she despised, 
and whom she-reckoned already amonest her conquests. So 
complete a victory showed those haughty conquerors of the 
worm a rival, in a remote people, capable of making head 
against and disputing the empire of the universe with them ; 
and not only oi setting bounds to their ambitious prmects, but 
ef making them tremble for their own safety, k showed 
thait the Romans might be overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and fighting with all their forces; that that power, which, 
till then, Iflce the inundation of a mighty sea, mul overflowed 
all the countries in its way, m%ht at4ength receive bounds^ 
and be restrained for the fhture within them. 

The check received by Crassos from the Parthians was a 
bkt on the Roman name, which the victories gained ovet 
them scHne time after by Ventidius were not capable of ef- 
&cmg. The standards of the vanquished legions were al- 
ways shown by them as si^ts. The « prisonera take^ JUl 

a mene CtuA •onjnee BwImi m 
T«r)iM maritvt visit f £t hnitiitra 

VOL. vni.. A 



2 HISTORY OF JkokXJL 

that fatal day were kept tbere inci^vity, and tlieEonHais, 
citiaens or aiSes, coiitnicted ignominioiis marriages to the 
shame of Rome, as Horace, emphatically describes it, and 
grew dd, in tranquillity, upon the lands and under the stand** 
ards cf Barbarians. It was not tiU 30 years after, in the 
re^ of Augustus, that the king ti the Parthians, wkhflut 
being compeued to it by arms, consented to Restore their 
standards and prisoners to the Romans, which was looked 
upon by Augustus and the whole empire as a most glonons 
tnumph ; so much were the Romans humbled b¥ te re- 
membrance of that defeat, and so much did they believe it 
incumbent on them to eflfoce it, if possible, to the least trace. 
For themsdyes they never could foraet it. Cssar was upon 
the point of setting out agaioBt the Farthians, to avenge the 
affiront which Rome had received from them, when he was 
killed. Anthony fisrmed the same desl||ii, which turned to 
his di^race. The Romans, ftxxn that time, always resud« 
edthe war with the Parthians asihemo8tifli|iorta&t of tfadr 
wars. It was the object of the applicatMn of their neat 
wariike empoxav, Tnyan, S^timus Sevenis, to. The 
surname of Fathicus was the tiUe of which they were foadi^ 
est, and which nM»t seasily flattered thnr amlutkak If theRo- 
mans sometimes passed uie E^iprfffates to extend tiiwir COD- 
quests bejroDd it, the Parthians m thehr turn did the sane, to 
cany tiior arms and devastatkms into Syria, and even into 
Palastine. In a word, the Romans coiild aev^ sul^lsot the 
Par^iians to their yck% mid that ostkm was like a widl of 
brass^ which with impregnahie force resisteil the most wk 
kot attacks of their power. 

When the batiSe ot Cacrm was.fbiwht»On)des wtasici Ar« 
nenia, where he had l^dy oondiidedaiMaoewithAitaba- 
SUB. The latter, upon the retum of the expressea be bad 
9ent to CrassQi^ percdving, bf the false measures he had 
takeOk that the Romaoii wa«in£Eaiy)l;r k)fit» enterediOto aa 
accximmodaticA with OMd^ and, by giviN^aieof his daiigftr 
lers toPacorustSenof thePar^ian king, hie cemowttadhf 
tiMt aWtoce the treaty he had lale^ made. Whilst tfa^ 
^ere fldkbrating the oii>tial% the hfM and hand of CsasaHa 
wei» faroui^t to them, whic^SwtoahadcanKdtoba oA 
oKwd sent to the king, as a proof of hia victory. Theirjcqr 
was exceedingly augmented 6y<iii|t«i^aad It is said that 
oedi^ wnegim to pour nolten^old into the aoiith of that 
lM»ad, in modsay of the insaiiafale tbirat whkh CtassHft ^^^ 
iViyahadlbrthalmetaL 

ffnli GuiiA, iafeniqitt iiMRS 1} 

0«Mai«it loeeMrum in tiAit, 
Bob Rge Medo, Marm* et Appultis, 
A^tiHionmi, somiiiii, et toga 

OWtn^ aetencque VetUB, 
lacoiuiBi Jow> ct uie Raim ? 
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BoaddnAlmttiQyttepleasQfiecf hkviclQtjr. !& 
r, jealous of his gkry, aod of the cre^ ^£^^ ii^ 
1 him to be put to death soon after. There are 
ptinoes^ near whem too flhhiiiM^qiiafities are dangeraoa, who 
tidDB umbrage at die virtaes mef are forced to «liiiire» and 
caiBidt betnr to be served bjr superior talents^ capable of 
eeSpsini^ thor ewn. Orodes was of this character. He 
< p e rce iv ed, nsTacitnsobaerves of Tiberius, that with all Mi 
power h6 ooald not suflkaently repof the service his general 
Bad lai^done him. Now, where a benefit is above $Si re* 
tsnii iiigratitiide and hatred take the place of acknoii4ed^ 
nent ttndaffBction. 

Sorem was a general of esctraorbarjr merit At tiihty 
feara ef age hepossessed consummate abilhy, and surpassed 
aii the inenof ms time in yalfxir. He was brides tint, per* 
fectfy wdl made, «id of the meal advantageous stature. For 
riohea, credit, and aufiiority, he had also more than anf man, 
and was undoi^btedly, the greatest subject the kmg a Par- 
tlaa had. His birth eaye mm the privH^ of putting the 
crown upon the king'i head at his coronatkn, and that right 
had appertuned to his hmSj from the cstaUiAment of the 
empire. When he travdled, he had idwaf s 1000 camels to 
cany hb baggage, 900chariotslbr his wives and concubin^ 
and, fer his guard, 1000 horse eompletelv armed, besides a 
great number of Mght-armed troops and oomestics, which in 
sdl did not amount to less than 10,000 men. 

The Parthians, expecting, after the defeat of the Roman 
array, tor find Syria without defence, marched to conquer it. 
But Casfflus, who had formed an army out of the ruins of the 
other, received them witih so much vigour, that they were 
ob^^ to repass the Euphrates shametully, without efiect- 
ing any thing. 

The neEKt * year the consuls, M. Calpurnius Blmlas and 
M. Tullioa Cicero, were assigned the provinces of Syria and 
Gifietft^ Cicero repeured immediately to the latter, wfaidi 
had been aUoCfced him ; but BHjuhts amunng himsdf at 
Rome, Casnus continued to command in Syria. And that 
was much to the advantage of die Ramans ; for the afibirs 
of that oountxy required a man of a quite difierentcapadty- 
foom Bibulus. Pacnrus, son of Orodes, Idngof the Parthians^ 
had passed the Euphrates, in the beginning of the ^nring, a^ 
the head of a numerous arm?, and had entered Syria. He 
was too young to command ahioe, and was therefore accom- 
panied by Orsaces, an <M general, whodisposed every thing 

a Datnii pttr bet fortoiiiai tdftm Cmsv, ioByanrnqva tanto nerito vefattor. 
Nam SaipJih e» m uf&t tett mdi. dam ^imaitut csmItI p«Me; nU nnltiVB un* 
f t w iw w . y mtim odfaitt irtdiiw. TwH. Anrnd. I. ir. «• 18. 

ft A. M. SMS. Aiit.l.C.«l. CiCAdftaiULil. B|ii«l. 10. 17. iH. S. )rii* 
a9.xT.1-4. Ad.Aale l.v,18,S9»Sl.f*l,I.Tll.S. 



4 HISTORY OF Book JX 

He mftrched directly to Antiqcb, which he besieged. Caa- 

sius had shut himself up in that place with all his troops. 
Cicero, who had received advice cf tus condition in his pro- 
vince, by the means of Antiochus, king of Comagena, assem- 
bled all his forces, and marched to me eastern frontier of 
his province, which bordered upon Armenia,, to oppose an 
invasion en that side, should the Armenians attempt it, and 
at the same time to be at hand to support Cassius m case of 
need. He sent another body of troops towards the mountain 
Amanus, with the same view. That detachment fell in wiUi 
a large body of the Parthian cavalry, which had entered Ci- 
licia, and entirely defeated it, so tliat not a sin^e man escaped. 
Th^ news of this success, and that of Cicero's approach 
to Antioch, extremely encouraged Cassius and his troops to 
make a good defence, and so much abated the ardour oi the 
Parthians, that despairing to carry the place, the^ raised the 
siege, and went to form that of Antigonia, which was not 
hv from thence. But they were so UtUe skilled in attacking 
towns, that they miscarried again before this, and were cc»n- 

Felled to retire. We are not to be surprised at this, as the 
arthians made thdr principal force consist in cavalry, and 
applied themselves most to en^gements in the field, which 
suited their genius best. Cassius, who was apprized of the 
route they would take, laid an ambuscade for them, which 
they did not fail to &11 into. He defeated them entirely, and 
killed a great number of them, amount whom was their 

gjneral Orsaces. The remains of then: army repassed the 
uphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and Antioch 
out of danger, he turned his arms against the inhabitants of 
mount Amanus, who, being situated between Syria and Ci- 
ficia, were independent of and at war with both those pro- 
vinces. They made continual incursions into them, and gave 
them great trouble. Cicero entirely subjected those moun- 
taineers, and took and demcdished ail their castles and forts. 
He afterwards marched against another barbarous nation, a 
kind of savages, who called themselves ^ free Cilicians, and 
pretended to have never been subjected to the empire of any 
of the kings who had been masters of the countries round 
about. He took all their cities, and made such dispositions 
in the country as very much pleased all their neighbours^ 
•whom they perpetually harassed. 

It is Cicero himself who acquaints us with these circum- 
stances in several of his letters. There are two among the 
rest, which mav be looked upon as perfect models erf the 
manner in which a general or commander ought to ^ye a 
prince or his ministry an account of a military expedition ; 
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with socli nmpfidty , perspioiitf, and precnoD, in wluch the 
proper character of writanra^and rdations of thk kind con- 
sists, they are expressed. The first k addressed to the se- 
nate and pec^le of Rome, and to the principal magistrates ; 
it is the second of his 15th book of his famiiiar episttes ; the 
Other is juritten parlkalailj to Cato. This last it a master- 
piece, vherctn Cicero, who pass&onatdy desired the honour 
of a triumph for his mifiCary expeditions, employg all the art 
and address of eloquence to enme that grave senator in his 
favour. Plutarch tells us, « that after hn return to Rome, 
the senate olfered him a triamph, and diat he refused it, upon 
account of the civil war then ready to break out between 
Caesar and Pompejr ; not believing that it became him to 
celd>rate a sdemnity which breathed nothing but jojr at a 
time when the state was upon the point of Ming into the 
greatest calamities. His refusal to triumph hi the midst of 
the apprehensions and disorders of a bloody chril war evinces 
m Cicero a* great love for the public good and his countrr. 
and does him mudimcxre honour than a triumph itself caola 
have done. 

Daring the dvil war between Pompe^ and C«sar, and 
those that foQowed, the Parthians, decfarmg sometimes for 
one and sometimes for the other partv, made several farup- 
tiops into Syiia and Palestine. But those are events which 
particularly i*elate to the Roman cs* Jewirii liiitones, and 
therefore do not enter into my plan. 

I shall conclude this abridgment of that of the Parthians 
with the deaths of Pacorus, and Orodes Ms fother. Venti- 
dius, who commanded the Roman armies, under the autho- 
nty of Anthony the triumvir, (fid not a little contribute to 
the re-establishing the honour of the nation. He was a sol- 
dier of fortune, who from the lowest conation of^life, had 
raised himself by his merit to the highest dignities of the re* 
public In the war acainst the allies of Rome, whoattempt- 
ed to extort the freeaom of the city by force, he was taken 
when an in&nt, with hismother,in Ascuhim, the capital of 
the Rcenians, by Strabo, the fother of Pompey the Great, 
and led in triumph before that generaL Supported by the 
credit of C. Cesar, under whom ne had served m Gaul, and 
who had raised him through all the degrees of the service, 
he became j^raetor and consul. He was the only person that 
triumphed tor his exploits s^;ainst the Parthians, and the only 
one who obtained that honour, after having been led in a tri- 
umph himself. 

I have said that Ventidms contributed venr much to make 
the Romans amends for the affiront they had received at the 

« Plot, in Cit. p S79. 

• Vell.Patere.UU.cM. Yakr.Mii.kvi.c.9. Aia.04l.l.iv.e.4. 
a2 



6 HISTORY OF BooklX. 

battle of Cartx. He had begun to revenge the defi^ of 
CrassQs and his army, by two successive victories gained 
over those terrible enemies. A third, still greater than the 
former, completed the work, and was obtained in this man- 
ner. 

That " general, apprehending the Parthians, whose px^- 
parations were far advanced, would get the start of him^ and 
pass the Euphrates before he had time to draw all his troops 
together out of their different quarters, had recourse to this 
stratagem. There was a petty eastern prince in his camp, 
under the name of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in 
the interest of the Parthians, and that he held secret intel- 
ligence with them, and gave them advice of all the desngns 
of the Romans which he could discover. He resolved to 
make this man's treachery the means of drawing the Par- 
thians into a snare he had laid for them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordinanr inti- 
macy with this traitor. He conversed frequently witn him 
upon the operations of the campaign. Affecting at length 
to open himself to him with great confidence, he observed, 
that he was much afraid, from advices he had received, that 
the Parthians did not design to pass the Euphrates at Zeug- 
ma, as usual, but a great way lower. For, said he, if they 
pass at Zeugma, the country on this side is so mountainous, 
that the cavalry, in which the whole force of thdr ar^y con- 
sists, can do us no great hurt. But, if they pass below, there 
is nothing but plains, where they will have all manner of ad- 
vantages against us, and it will be impossible for us to make 
head against them. As soon as he had imparted this secret 
to him, tiie spy did not fail, as Ventidius had rightly foreseen, 
to communicate it to the Parthians, with whom it had all 
the effect he could desire. Pacorus, instead of godng to 
Zeugma, immediately took the other route, lost abundance of 
tame in the great compass he was obliged to take, and in the 

5 reparations necessary for passing the river there. Venti- 
ius ^t 40 dajTS by this means, which he employed in mak- 
ing Silon join mm from Judaea, with the legions which were 
quartered on the other side of mount. Taurus, and found 
hin^self in a condition to give the Parthians a good reception 
-when they entered Syna. 

As they saw that they bad not been attacked dther in 
passing the river or afterwards, they attributed that inacti- 
vity to tenxM* and cowardice, and marched directly to diarge 
the enemy in their camp, though situated verv advantageous- 
ly upon an eminence, not doubting but they should soon make 

a A. M 3Q«f. Ant. J. C 39. Jowplk Antiq. t. »▼. 0. 24. Plat in Anuna 
|L 031. Appian. in Pmrtb. p. 150* Dm Citw. 1, alix. p. 403, 494. Juittlk'r. 
^ii. c. 4, 
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themselves masters of H, and that without niucH rewtance. 
They were mistaken. The Romans quitted their camp, 
fell OD them with impetuonty, and pushed thean with the 
utmost VM;our upon the declivity ; and, as they had the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and theur lieht-armed troops from 
the top of the hm poured showers of darts upon the Parthi- 
ans, they soon put them into disorder, notwithstanding the 
vigorous resistance they made at first. The slaughter was 
veiy great. Pacorus was kiUed in the battle, and h» death 
was flowed immediately with the flight of his whde army. 
The vanc^uished made Kaste to r^;ain the bridge* in order 
to return mto thdr own country ; but the Romans prevented 
fhem, and cut the greatest part of them in pieces. Some 
few, escaping by flight, retired to Antiochus, king of Coma- 
gena. Hjstory observes, that this celebrated bsStle, which 
so well revenged the defeat of Crassus, was fought exactly 
on the same day with the battle of Carrae, 14 years before. 
« Orodes was so struck with the loss of this battle and the 
death of his sen, that he was almost out of his senses. For 
several days he neither opened his mouth nor took any nou- 
rishment When the excess of his grief was a little abated 
and Would permit him to speak, nothu^ was heard from him 
but the name of Pacorus. He ima|;]ned that he saw him» 
and called to him ; he seemed to discourse with him, as tf 
he were living, to speak to turn, and hear him speak. At 
other times he remembered that he was dead, isoA shed a 
torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more just. This was the nMst fiital 
blow for the Partluan monarchy that it had ever received; 
nor was the loss of the prince less than that of the army itself. 
For he was the most excellent character the liouse of the 
Arsacidx had ever produced, for justice, clemency, valour* 
and all the Qualities which constitute the truly great prince. 
He had made himself so much beloved in Syiia, dunng the 
fittle time that he readed there, that never did the people 
express more affecticm for any of thdr native sovere^ns 
than for the person of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, into 
which the death of his dear son Pacorus had thrown him, he 
found himself extremely embarrassed about the choice of 
l:ds successor out of his other children. He had 30 by diier- 
ent women, each of whom solicited him in fovour of her own^ 
and made use of all the ascendancy she had over a muia 
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impaired by age and affliction. At last he determined how- 
ever to follow the order of birth, and nominated Prraates, 
the eldest, and also most vicious of them all. « He had 
scarcely taken possesion of the throne, when he caused all 
his brothers, whom his fkther had by the dau|^r of Antio- 
chus Eusebcs, king of Syria, to be mnrdered, and tbat xxiy 
because their mother was of a better &mily than his, and 
they had more merit than himself. The &ther, who was 
still alive, not being able to avoid profes^g extreme diq)lea- 
sure upon that occaiuon, that unnatural son ordered him also 
to be put to death. He treated the rest of his brothers in 
the same manner, and did not spare his own son, &om the 
apprehension that the people would set him upon the throne 
in his stead. It was this prince, so cruel in r^td to all his 
own &mily, that treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with 
peculiar fevour and clemency. 



ARTICLE ni. 

ABRIDGMENT OP THE BISTORT OF THE RINGS OF 
CAPPAOOCIA. 

I have spoken in several parts of this hi^^ of the kings 
of Cappadocia, according as I had occaacn, but without 
mentioning dther their beginning or succession. I shall 
here unite m one point of view all that relates to that king- 
dom. 

Cappadocia is a great country * of Aaa Mhior. The 
Persians, under whom it was at first, had divided it into twa 
parts, and established two satrapies, or governments, in it. 
The Macedonians, into whose possession it fell, suffered 
those two government to be changed into kingdoms. The 
one extended towards mount Taurus, and was properly 
called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other towards 
Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cappadocia 
Minor ; they were at lengm united into one kingdom. 

Strabo says, that Ariarathes was the first king of Cappa* 
docia, but does not m^iition at what time he b^an to reign. 
<^ It is probable that is was about the time that Philip, fother 
of Alexander the Great^ b^^ to reun in Macedonia, and 
Ochus in Persia; admitting mat the lEingdom of Cappado- 
cia continued 376 years bdbre it was r^uced into a pro- 
vince of the Roman em[»re under Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of kings nam- 
ed Ariarathes, then by kings called AriobarzaneSy who did 

a A. M S9S7. Aat. J. e. S7. • SCiid> I. Kii. p. |$3, At. 
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not exceed the third generation ; and at length by the last, 
Afdiebns. AccordiM; to Diodorus ^culus, there had been 
muky kmiga ef Cappadoda before Ariarathea; but, as thdr 
hamj Is almost entirely unknown, I thall make no mentkai 
of it in this place. 

» Ariarathes I. He rdgned jointly with lus brother Ho* 
ksfemes* for whom he had a particular affection. 

& Having joined the Persians in the expedition aridnst 
E|^, he acquired great glory* and returned home laden 
wnii honours by kingOchus. 

e Ariarathes IL son of the former, had lived at peace 
in has dominions, during the wars cS Alexander the Great; 
who, out of imp^ioice to come to blows with Darius, was 
unwiUzng to be de^yed by the conquest of Cappadoda, and 
had contented himself with some instances of submismcn. 

After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the partition 
made of the provinces of his empire by his generals, feU 
toEumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into possession of it^ 
conducted him thither at the head of a powerful army. 
Ariarathes on his side prepared for a vigorous defence. He 
had 30,000 foot and a numerous cavalry. They came to n 
battle. Ariarathes was defeated and taken prisoner. Per- 
^cas caused him, with his principal officers, to be crucified, 
and put Eumenes into possnsiDn of his dorohnons. 

Ariarathes UI. After the death of his &ther, he escap- 
ed into Armenia. 

^ As soon as he was at>priased of the death of Perdiccas 
. and Eumenes, and the employment wluch other wars gave 
Antiochus and Seleucus, he entered C^padoda with troops 
ksit lum by Ardoates, king of Armeraa. He defeated 
Amyjitas, general of the Macedonians, drove him out of the 
eountry, and re-ascended the throne of his ancestors. 

^ Ariamv £s, his eldest son, succeeded him.^ He entered 
into an alliance with Antiodius Theos, king of 9yria« and 
married his eldest son to Stratonice,- the dans^Mer of Ae 
same. Antiochus. He had so great an affection m this son^ 
that he made him his colleague in the kingdom. 

Ariarathes IV. havmg reigned alone after the death 
of lus fether, Idt his donunions, when he cfied, to his son of 
the same name with hiinsdf, who* was at that time very 
young. 

J Ariarathes V. He married Antioclus, daughter of An- 
tiochus the Great, an artful princess, who, fincbng herself 
barren, had recourse to impcxfture. ^le deceived her hus- 
band, and made him believe that she had two sons, sne of 
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whom \rM caUed Ariarathes, and the other* Hdophernes. 
Her b«R«B0C8B oeaaiiig Mnne tine afltar, she had two daxigh- 
ten, aod theo one son, who was named Afitfaridates. She 
^Mxtfeased the firmid to her httsbaaKl, and sent the dder itf Ae 
sapposititioas children to be broi^ht up at Rome^ with a 
anMil traiBi* and the other faito Ionia. The kgitiinate son 
took the name of Ariantbes^ and was educated after the 
maimer cf the Greeks. 

AftiAKATHSs V. supidied h» fitHwHn-law, Antiodms^ 
kin^ of Syria, with troops, in the war which he undertook 
•gainst the Romans. Antiochtts having been defeated, Aii> 
arathes acntf ambasaadors to Rome, to ask pardon of the 
wcBStet for having been oblij|;ed to declare against the Ro- 
mans in&vmir 01 hi8fiiither-in4aw. This was granted him, 
but not dU softer he had been condemned to pay, by way d 
cypiatinn of his fiuilt, 1300 talents, that is to sav, 200,000 
crowns. The senate afterwards abated hnn half that 8om« 
at the request of Eumenea, kkig of Pergamus, who had 
laeteLy married hb daughter. 

Ariarathea sfte s wat i to entered into an alliance with his 
aoB-ia^law Enmenes, agafaut Phanaces, king «f Pontusl 
The Rooians, who fasid rendered themsehres arbiters of the 
kings of the East, scat ambossadors to negotiate a treat/ 
between thoaetiine ptiaces: tnit Pfaamaces rejected their 
medjatiflftb . H a we t c t v two years after, he was obliged to 
treat with Enmenes and Ariarathes upon concKtions soffit 
oently Inrdb 

The lattor had a son of his own name, who loved him in 
titeoMMt tender manner, whk:h occaskmedhisbdng sumamed 
Pfaik)|)ator, and for whom he had no less affection. Re de- 
aired to 1^ hha proofr of k by resigning the lunedom to 
him, and pktting hnn-apoa the throne dOring his life. * The 
flon^ whotaad ttftpoaBttie afieodonand respect far afother 
whoso weHdeaervedboth, could not TCsolve to accqit an offer 
■0 advanti^oas in the vnlgar qpimcn of men,butonewidch 
waed amortai woond at so good a heart as his, and repre- 
sented to hisfother, that he was not one of those who could 
tto re^ dnriqg tihe life of bun to whom he owed his 
Such examples of moderation, generosity, disinter-' 
i6S»andsinBcr ga i o c t ianfor a fother, are the more ex- 
traordinary and the more to be admired, as, in the times a{ 
urtttch we are now relating the histonr, inordmate ambitioii 
r es p e c te d nothinij, and boialy violated the most sacred tiek 
of nature and rdwkxK 

« Aai AiUTHXs VI. samamed PhilqMitor, rogned after his 

« H9 It <»iM w b7 PolyMw, aaA Oraphernn by Diiitnt 8ieni«i» 
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iittwr's deaitli, and WM an exeettent piinDe. As nn as he 
aaoended the thnne, he lent an eadianv to Rome, to venev 
the alliance his father had coolraetod with the RoaMna^ 
wUdihe&iindnodlflkulto^ toobtain. HeappBei WmelT 
very ekiidy to the study or phioaoplnr, from whence Cap-* 
padoda» imchy till then, had been unhnewn to the Gredu» 
became the residence of many learned ma. 

Demetrinsylung of Syria, had asister ndiem Ariaradies 
refused to eqpouse, kst thai aUianee shooldghre oflbneeto 
the Romans. The refiisal emti easeiy pw jndJ Bod Demetrius 
agsunstthekiD^of Ci4)padocia. He soon^imnd an ooGasldn 
to he i«vei^[ed, by supplying iUophetnea with troops, who 
preUaded to be the brother cf * ArmnChes, eKpoM Mm 
ntua. thue throne, and after that violenoe nigiied tyraoniosl- 
ly. He put many to death, ctstfuoatied the eswies of the 
greater noblemen, and even phmdered a temple ef lopiler, 
iKluchhadbeeBreTeiencedhythepeoi»le*omthQe hnrne^ 
morial, and had never suffered sQch a vialatisnbefQPe» Ap- 
ptefacading a eevofaitian, wfaidt hb cnidty gmve him reason 
to ex{KCt, he deposited * 400 takata wiii the khsMfianls of 
Prieiie,acity<tflonia. Aiiarat faes had taken refiige at Rome^ 
to inu^oEe aid of the Romans. The usurper sent Ids depu- 
te tbkher also. The senate, aoeocdingto the usual melivee 
of their policy, decreed that the Ungdem ahoirid be divided 
between the two brothers. 

« Ariaradies found a mace ready and more effrahml pny^ 
tector in the pcnon of Attafcu, kmg of Peigamus, niAio sig* 
naljzed the beginning of Ins reign b^ re-establiil^Qg tilis ua* 
iirtunate prince upon the throne of ins ancestors. AriamtheSt 
to revenge faims^on the nsnrpcr, wiAed tooonmelthe in* 
habitants of Priene to deliver into his hands tiis 400 Udenta 
Hfdophemes had left with them. Tfamr oppeaed that de- 
mana» with pkadmg the iBviolable feith of deposits, which 
would not admit their raving i^ that sum to any one whoso- 
ever, during ^ life of the pmon who had confided it to 
their keqiiog. Arisrathes had no re^^ard to so just a repre- 
sentation, and laid waste their lands without mercy, notwith- 
standing which, so oonsadefBbie a km did net induce them 
to viidatethefidefity they thoi^t themselves obliged to ob-^ 
aorve in regard to him who had cen&ded that d^oait with 
them. 

Holo(d»eKBeshad d reared to Anliocfa» whei« he joined hi 
a Gonqpacy with the inhabitants of that dty agahvt Deme- 
trius bis .benefactor, wiiose place he had conceived hopes of 
supplymg. The amqrirac^ was discovered, and Holophemes 

• DkML in Excerpc p. S34 ec 336. h Vonr liantfnd Umiuand crowiMv 
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kuprisoned. Demetrius woald have put him to death 
cUrectiy, if he had not judged it more advisable to reserve 
him, m order to make use of hkm afterwards in the preten- 
sions he had upon Cappadocia, and the design he had formed 
of dethrorang and de^roying Ariarathes, but he was pre- 
vented by the plot contrived against him by the three km^ 
of £g3rpt, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, who set Alexander 
Bak upon the throne in his stead. 

« Anarathes aided the Romans against Aristonicus, wh« 
had possessed himself of the kingdom of Pergamus, and pe- 
rished in that war. 

He left six children, wluxn he had by Laodice. The Ro- 
mans, in gratitude for the fatiier's services, added Lycaonia 
and Cilida to thdr dommicDs. Laodice, who was regent dur- 
ing the minority of those ax princes, apprehending the loss 
of her authority when thsy should beot age to reign, poison- 
ed five of them the same year their £Kther died. She would 
have treated the sixth in the same manner, if tlie vigilance 
of relatikxis had not removed him from the ftiry of that un- 
natural mother. The people set him upon the throne, after 
having destroyed that crud murderess <A her children. 

Ariarathes VIL * He married another Laodice, sister 
of Mithridates Eupator, and had two sous by her, Aria- 
rathes VIII. and Ariarathes IX. His brother-in-law- 
caused him to be murdered by Gordius, one of his subjects. 
Laodice afterwards married Nicomedes, kmg of Bithynia, 
who immecfiately took possession of Cappadocia. Mthri- 
dates sent an army thither, drove out the garrisons of Nico- 
medes, and restored the kingdom to his nephew, the son of 
the same Ariarathes whom he had caused to be assasanated. 

Ariarathes VIII. had scarcely ascended the throne, 
ivhen Mithridates pressed him to recal Gordius from ba- 
nishment, with design to rid himself of the son by die same 
assassin who had killed the &ther. That young prince shud* 
dered at the proposal, and raised an army to oppose the vio- 
lence of his uncle. Mithridates being unwilling to deckle 
his measures by the hazard of a battle, chose rather to draw 
Ariarathes to a conference, m which he assassinated him, 
with a dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view of the 
two armies. He set his own son of only eight years of age in 
his place, caused him to be called Ariarathes, and gave lum 
Gordius for his governor «. The Cappadocians, not bemg 
able to bear the oppresaon of the lieutenants of Mithridates, 
rose in arms, calkd in Ariarathes, the late kin^s brother, 
from Asia and placed him upon the throne. 

Ariarathes IX. Soon after his return, Mithridates 

«A. M.3S71. AntJ.C.lig. Jwtin. l.nvti. «. U 
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attacked, overthrew^ and expelled him the kingdoiiL That 
young pnoce's grief brought a disease on him, of which he 
died soon after, ^fithridate8 had re-established his son upon 
the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that Mithri* 
dates, being in possession of Cappadocia, might fall upon his 
dominions, set up an infant of eight years (x age, to whom 
he also gave the name of Anarathes, and sent deputies to 
the Romans to demand the kingdom of his father in his name. 
Queen LaocUce his wife went expressly to Rome, to support 
the imposture, and to testify that she had three sons by ' 
Ariarathes VII. of whom this, which she produced, was 
the last. Mithridates, on his side, ventured to have assu- 
rances made by Gordius, that this son, whom he had placed 
upon the throne, was the son of that Ariarathes who had 
been killed in the war against Aristonicus. What times 
were these ! what a series is here of frauds and impostures ! 
The Roman people saw through them ; and, in order not ta 
support them on either »de, decreed that Mithridates should 
renounce Cappadocia. which for the future should enjoy its 
liberty, and govern itself as it thought proper. But the 
Cappadocians sent to Rome^ to declare that liberty was in- 
supportable to them, and to demand a king. We may just- 
ly l^ astonished at the taste of a people, who could prefer 
slavery to liberty ! But there are nations to which the mo- 
narchical is better adapted than the republican government ; 
and there are few people who are wise enouiui to make a 
moderate use of perfect and entire liberty. The Capjpado- 
cians elected, or rather received from the Romans, Anobar- 
zanes for their king, whose family was extinct at the third 
generation. 

Ariobarzanes I. « This new prmce did not enjoy his 
dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, generals of Tigranes, 
drove him out of Csmpadocia, and established there Aria- 
rathes, sou of Mithridates. The Romans caused Ak'iobarzanes 
to be re-instated. He was expelled some time after by an 
army sent by Mithridates into Cappadocia in favour of his 
son. SyUa, having obtained great advantages over Mithri- 
dates, compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time 
after, at the instigation of that prince, Tigranes invaded that 
kingdom, and carried off 300,000 men, to whom he gave 
lands in Armeiua. Ariobarzanes, who had escaped to Rome 
before the invasion, was not restored till Pompey had put an 
end to the war with Mithridates. 

k Ariobarzanes II. Pompey had considerably enlarged 
the dominions cf Ariobarzanes, when he replaced lum on the 
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tluone of Cappadoeia. His son succeeded to all that great 
inlieritaiice, but did not keep it long. He was killed some 
time bofoie Cicero went to commaiid in Cilida. The prince 
who reigned at that time was Ariobarzanes HI. granascn of 
Anobarzanes 1. 

M Ariobarzanbs hi. Cicero, upon quitting Home, had 
received ojxlers to favour and protect Ariobarzanes with all 
possible care, as a prince whose welfore was dear to the se- 
nate and people : a glorioos testimonial, which had never be- 
iare been granted to any king Cicero punctually executed 
the order of the senate. When he arrived in Ciiicia, Ario- 
barzanes was menaced with being killed, as his father had 
been. A conspiracy was on foot against hire, in favour of 
bis brother Ariarathes. The latter declared to Cicero, that 
he had no part in that plot; that indeed he had been earnest- 
ly solicited to accept the kingdom, but that he had alwajrs 
been infinitely averse to such Noughts, during the life of his 
brother, who had no issue. Cicero employed the authority 
of his office, and all the credit his high repnitation gave him» 
to dispel the storm with which the king was threatened. 
His * endeavours were successful; he saved tlie king's life 
and crown by his resolution, and a generous di»nterested- 
ness, which rendered him inacces»ble to all the attempts 
that were made to comipt his mtegrity and to seduce him. 
The greatest danger came from the high-priest c^ Comana. 
There were two principal cities of that name, the one in 
Cappadoeia and the other in the kingdom of Pontus ^, They 
were consecrated to Bellona, and dbserved almost the same 
ceremonies in the worship of that goddess. The one was 
formed wpoa the model ot the other ; that of Pontus upon 
that of Cappadoeia. . It is of the latter we speak in this 
place. The temple of that goddess was endowed with great 
estates, and served by a vast number of persons, under the 
authority of a pontiff, a man of great influence, and so cona- 
derable, that the king only was his superior : he was gene- 
rally of tlie blood royal His dignity was for life. Strabo 
says, that in tiis time there were above 6000 persons conse- 
crated to the service of this temple. From hence the high- 
priest was so powerftil, and, «< in the time of which we 

a A. M. 3953. Ant. J. C 8U Cic EpUt. S et 4. 1. xv. Fanil. et EpisU SO. 
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speak» n^glit have occasioned a Yery dangeroas War, and 
Involved Ariobarzanes m great diffixmltiea, Imd lie thoasht 
^ro{>er to defend himBelf by force of arms, as it was be- 
Seved he would; for he had.trooM both horse and foot 
ready to take the field, with great miids to j>ay and sobMSt 
tbem. But Cicero, bv his pmdeAce, prevaiM upon hhn to 
redre out of the kifigdiHii, and to leave Ariobarzanes in the 
peaceable possession of it. 

Durl|>g the dvil war betwtn C«Mariaid Pompey,. Ario- 
barzanes marched with some troops to the latter, who were 
present at the battle of Pharsalia. This, no doubt, was the 
reason that Cnsar laid AridbersBanes under contribution. It 
is certain that he exacted yely oonsiderable sums of money 
from him « ; for that prince represented to him, ^at it would 
be impossible for him to pay them, if Phatnaces continued to 
plunder Cappadpda. Cassar was then in Egypt, from 
whence he set out to reduce Phamaces to reason. He pass- 
ed through Cappadocia, and made such regulations there 
as imply that Ariobarzanes and his brother k%>t up no very 
good understanding with each other, and entirely subfccted 
the latter to the authorky of the former. After CsBsar had 
conquered Phamaces ^, he gave part dl CiMcia and Armenin 
to Ariobarzanes. 

^ Thia mikl dreatmcnt gave ^le mnrderers of CttSar rea- 
son to believe, that the kii^ of Cappadoda would not favour 
their party^ He did not openly declare against them, but he 
refiis^ to enter into their alliance. This conduct ^ve them 
a just diffidence of him, so that Caasius thought it mcumbent 
upon him not to ^re him. He attacked mm, and having' 
taken him prisoner, put him to death. 

AaiARATHES X. By the death of Ariobaraanes^ the 
kingdom <£ Cappadocia fell to his brodier Ariarathes. The 
possession of it was disputed with hhn by Sinnna, the eldest 
son of Glaphyra, wifo of Archeiaus, hig^-priest of Bdlonai, 
at Comana, in Cappadocia. Thia Archdaus was tlie grand- 
son of Archdhaus, a Cnipadocian by nation, and general of an 
army in Greece for Mitnridates agamst Sylla. He abandon- 
ed the party of Mithridates m the second war, as we sha^ 
rdlate in the 23d book, and joined the Romans < He left one 
son, named also Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of 
^gyp^ ^^ ^As killed six months after in a battle. He had 
obtam^ a very honourable dignity from Porapey, which was 
the htg^-priesthood of Comana, in Cappadocia. His son 
Archelaus possessed it after lum. He married Gtephyra, a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, and had two sons by her, Sir 
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sinim and Archetaus. • The fir&t disputed the IdngdopEi Qf 
Cappadoda with Ariarathes, who possessed it. 

Mark Antony was the judge, of this difference, and deter- 
mined it in £eivour of Sisinna. What became of him is not 
known ; history only teUs us, that Ariarathes re-asceoded 
the throne. Five or six years after Mark Antony es^elled 
faim ^, and set Archelaus, the second son of Glaphyra, upon 
the throne. 

e Archelaus. That prince became very powerful. He 
expressed his gratitude to Mark Antony by joining him with 
good troops at the battle of Aetium. He was so fortunate^ 
notwithstanding that condoct, as to escape the resentmait of 
Augustus. He was suffered to ke^ possession of Cappa- 
doaa, and was alhiost the only one treated with so much &- 
vour. 

^ He assisted Tiberius to re-establish Tigranes in Arme- 
nia, and obtained of Augustus Armenia Minor and a great 
part of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him great services with 
Augustus, espedally when his subjects brought accusations 
against him before that prince. lie pleaded his cause him- 
sdf, and was the occasion of his gaining it Archelaus fixed 
kis residence in the island of Eleusis, near the coast of Cili- 
eia, and, having married Pythodoris, the widow of Polemon, 
king of Pontus, he conaderably augmented his power. For» 
as the sons of Pdemcxi were infants at tliat time, he had un- 
doubtedly the administration of their kingdom jointly with 
their mother. 

His reign was very long and happy : * but his latter years 
were unibitunate, and his misfortunes were the consequence 
of Tiberius's reven^. That prince, who saw with pain 
that Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agt^pa, grandsons of 
Augustus, and his sons by adoption, were raised by d^rees 
above him /*; to avoid giving umbra^ to the two young Cae- 
sars, and to spare himself the morcdication of bemg witness 
to their aggrandizement, demanded and obtained permissioa 
to retire to Rhodes, under pretext that h^ had occasion to 
withdraw from business and the hurry of Rome for the re- 
OBtablishment of his health. His retreat was conudered as 
a real banishment, and people began to. neglect him as a per- 
son in disgrace, and did not t)elieve it safe to appear his 

o A. H* 3MS. Ant. J. C. 41. Appian. de bell. Ctv. 1. ▼. p. Cri. 

6 A- M. 3^08. Ant J. C. SO. Dkw I. xlix. p. 411. 

r A. M. 3971. Ant J. C 33. Plut. in Anton. 944. 

d A. M. 3984. Ant. J. C. 90. Joieph Amiq. 1. XT. e B. Dio. Ulir. p. 526. 
Snetoa. in Til>. •. viit, Dio. L Itu. p. 014. Sunbw L siv. p* 071. ct L xii p. 
550. 

' > A. M. !9«8. Aiit, J C 10. Dio. in Sxeerpt p. OOS. Sneton. in Tib. e. 
Ti Veil. Pftterc, U ii. e. 99. 

f Ne ftjtgor suns oriaitiuniJuTeniim obtttret initiit, dlaumutatt «um contiUi 
stil comnMtttuin ab loceio atque wdem vitrieo aimaieiemrit • oratiiiBfttioae 1«; 
borvtm pcdife Patarc. I. lii Ck 99. 
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fricfTds. * During his staf at Rhodes, king Arthelaiis, who 
was not at a great distance from thence, residmg general^ 
at ' Eleusis, paid him no honours, forgetting the great oUiea- 
tions he had to him. It was not, says Tacitus, out of piMe 
or haughtiness, but by the advice of Augustus's principal 
imnds, who believed the amity of Tiberius dangerous at tnat 
time, c On the contrary, when young Caius Caesar, appoint- 
ed governor of the East, was sent into Armenia by Augus- 
tus, to appease the troubles of that country, Ardielaus^ who 
looked npon him as the fiitute successor to the empire, p^ 
hhn all kind of honours, and distinguished himself by the aieal 
with which he |)aid his court to Inm. Politicians are often 
mistaken in their conjectures, for want of a clear inaight iiito 
iutitrit^. It would have been more consistent with prudence 
and vnsdom in Archelaus to have observed such a conduct 
as wcuM have been agreeaMe to each of the princes, who 
might both arrive at the empire. SometlunK <tf this nature 
is observed of Pomponius ' Atticus, who durmg the divisions, 
with which the republic was torn at different times, always 
knew how to render himself agreeable to the heads of both 
parties. 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that had 
been given to his rival, which was the more offensive to him 
as it ar^ed an ungrateful disposition in ArcheUus. ' He 
made him highly sensible of this when he became master. 
Archelaus was cited to Rome, as having endeavoured to ex- 
dte troubles in the province. Livia wrote to him, and with- 
Oat dissembling the emperor*s anger, gave him hopes cf par* 
don, provided he came in person to demand it. This was a 
snare laid for drawing him out of his kkigdom. The f king 
of Cappadocia either did not perceive it or dared not to act 
as if he did. He set out for Home, was very ifi recdved by 
Tiberius, and saw lumself shortly after proceeded against as 
a criminal. Dion assures us, that Archaans, depressed with 
age, was generally believed to have lost his reason, but that 

a Rex Arebeknu qainqoafetimttin aimmn OipBsao tl fcp mte bBtB^ faittam T!> 
btrrks qaoil eom Rtadi MSMtn nollo «ikd6 ootaiaiM* ftap id AMhekMt iwr. 
rapcrhiam omiientt, nd«biMi9iia AiufMti monitya; q«i« florents Calo tae. 
nune, missoque ad res Orientis, intvta Tiberii amieiti* ciwIcliatiNr. Tacit. An* 
]»|.Lii.e. 4«. 

b £leiuif mu tat liK kt^^ei dbont fvon RhwlMi Sdrab. I. xiv* p. 0f 1. 

c A.M.400i. Ant. J. C. 3. 

tf Hoc quale sit, Oicitint extotiniabit is, qiK jodteaft poterit qmam sit sapien- 
lis, coitim w^nere onm keneir9lfliitian>q«e, inter quos maxuDararo leram oon 
soton aemalatio, sed ebtreetatto casta imcRedehat, qtuintam fUit incidefe nc- 
cetse inter Cftnrem atque Antoiiaib, eiim se uterqie prificiprni non suiam ur- 
bis Ronantt sed oriiis tenaram esse eopeiet. Coku. Ke|k in Attic, e. u. 

e A. M. 40iO. Aq. Dttm. 16. 

f Ille ivnanis doli, ^eli si int^mitne Ttdtefctar, vtm iMtnoM, is miNn pro- 
pMat ; exoeptasque immiti a principe, et mox acessatus a senatu ; fMm ob eri- 
mina, qntt linKdianturv sad anfoie. amid fessos sei4o» et qnia regitans arqua, 
_ J — -^-^n^ insDltW lOnt, iliiaB tit* sponte an lato impterit. Tacib Ann. 
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ih realit^r he was perfectiy in his senses, and counterfeited the 
jnadman, because he saw no other means of saving his life. 
The senate passed no sentence against him : but age, the 
gout, and, more than those, the indignity of the treatment he 
was made to suifer, soon occasioned his death. He had 
]?eigned 62 years. After his death, Cappadocia was reduced 
into a province of the Roman empire. 

This kingdom was very powertul. The revenues of Cag- 
padocia were so considerable when Archelaus died, that Xi< 
oerius thought himself able, from his new acquisition, to 
abate the h^of a tax he had caused to be levied. He even 
gave that province some relief, and would not exact fix)m it 
all the duties it had paid the last king. , 

The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Mazaca 0, 
a city situate upon the mountain Argea, and which was go- 
verned by the laws of ^ Charondas. This city was built upon 
the river Mdas, which empties itself into the Euphrates. A 
king of Cappadocia, whom Strabo calls simply Ariarathes, 
without mentioning the time when he lived, liaving filled up 
the mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neighbouring 
country ; after which he caused small islands to be made in 
it, after the manner of the Cyclades, where he passed part of 
liis life in puerile diversions. The river broke the dams of 
its mouths, and the waters returned into their channel The 
Eu^rates, havingreceived them, overflowed, and did incre- 
^ble damage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who inhabited 
Phrygia, suflered also great losses by that inundation, for 
which they insisted upon bdng made amends. They de- 
nanded three hundr^ talents of the king of Cappadocia, 
and made the Romans their judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horses, asses % and mules. It 
was from thence the horses were brought, so particularly 
allotted for the use of the emperors that the consuls them- 
selves were forbidden to have any of them. It furnished alse 
a great number of slaves d and f^lse witnesses. The Cap-* 
yadocians were reported to accustom themselves to the bear- 
ing of torments from their infancy, and to put one another 
to the rack, and other methods 01 torture, m order to inure 
themselves against the pains their false witness might one day 
expose thefn to suffer. This people exceeded the Greek 
nation in perjury «, though the latter had carried that vice to 
a great height, if we may believe Cicero, who ascribes te 
them the having made this manner of speaking commcni 

a Stnib. ]. xii. p. 537, 539. 

b This Charundas wts a cdebrated legislator of Gneiia Major, of 
Mention has been made. 
c Boch. Phalcg. L iii. e. :i SvhoK Perni. 
rf Mancipits locaples eset reris Cappadocum rw. UeiSt. 
< CIc. |tto FUe. n. 9, ro. 
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amongst them ; ** Lend me your evidence • and I will pay 
** you with mine." 

Cappadoda, generally speaking, was for from bebg a 
country of great geniuses and kaamed men. It has pro- 
duced, however, some very celebrated authors. Strabo and 
Paosanias are of that number. 

It was believed, especially, that the Cappadodans were 
very uniit for the profession of orators; and it became a 
proverb, that a * rhetorician of that country was as hard to 
be found as a white raven or a flying tortoise. S. Basil and 
S. Gregory Nazianzen are exceptions to that rule. 

a IHi mifai tcttimoiumD matuam. 



a Da mifai tcttiniaiumD matuam. 
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Mero 11. choten cafitam-gennxd by the Syracumma^ and 
soon after afifiomted king. 

a Hiero IT. was descended from the {amily of Gelon, who 
had formerly reigned in Syracuse. As his mother was a slave. 
Ills father Hierodes, according to the barbarous custom of 
those times, caused him to be exposed soon after his birth ; 
believing that the in&nt dishonoured the nobilitv of his race. 
If Justin s fabulous account may be believed, the bees nou- 
rished him several days with their honey. The oracle de- 
claring that so singular an event was a certain presage of his 
future greatness. Hierocles caused him to be orou^t back 
to his house, and took aU possible care of his education. 

The child derived from this education all the benefit that 
could be expected. He distinguished himself early from all 
those of his years by his address in military exercises and his 
courage in battle. He acquired the esteem of Pyrrhus, and 
received several rewards from his hands. He was of a beau»- 
tifiil aspect, tall stature, and robust complexion. In his con- 
versation ^ he was af&ble and polite, in business just, and 
moderate in command; so that he wanted nothing but the 
title of king, as he alieady possessed all the qualities that 
adorn that rank. 

c Discord having arisen between the citizens of Syracuse 
and their tixx)ps,the latter, who were in the neighbourhood, 
raised Artemidorus and Hiero to the supreme command, 
which comprehended all authority civil and military. The 
latter was at that time 30 years old, but dl^layed a prudence 

a K.M* 3700. Ant. J. C. 304. Jutttn. l.^'xxiti. t. 4. 
b In alloctoio bbmdut, in ncfp>tio jtutus, in impefio raodentut; piwim ut bI- 
Ul « Kfiiuiik deeate, prster retcnom rideretur. Jui^, 
C A. M. 3729« Ant. J. C. S75. l*ol:r^. 1. i. p. 8, 9. 
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and matarity that gave promise of a great king. HoMiired 
with this coTnmand, by the help of some friends he entered 
the city, and having found means to bring over the adverse 
party, who were intent upon nothing but raising diaonders, 
tie behaved with so much wisdom and greatness of mind« 
that the Syracusans, though highly dissatisfied with tiJie li- 
berty assumed by Uie sddiers of makmg such an dectioa 
without any right, were however unanimous in conferring 
upon him the title and power of supreme commander. 

From his first measure it was easy to judge that the new 
magistrate aspired at something more than that office. In 
feet, observing that the troops no sooner quitted the city than 
Syracuse was invdved in new troubles hy seditious «;>int8 and 
lovers of innovation, he perceived how important it was, m 
the absence of himself and the army, to have somebody upon 
whom he might rdy for keeping the citizens within the 
bounds of their duty. Leptines seemed veiy fit for that 
purpose, he had abundance of persons devoted to his inter- 
ests, and great influence with the people. Hiero attached 
him to himself for ever, by espousing his daughter, and by 
tiie same alliance secured the public tranquillity, during the 
time he should be obliged to remove finom Syracuse, and 
inarch at the head of the armies. 

Another much bolder, though &r less just, stroke of poli- 
cy established his security and repose. He had every thing 
to fear from the foreign soldiers; turbulent, malignant men, 
void of re^ct for their commanders, and of affection for a 
state of which they made no part, solely actuated by the de- 
«re of command and lucre, and ^ways ready for a Vcvolt ; 
who, having been bold enough to assume a right in the elec- 
tion of magistrates, which dSd not belong to mem, were ca- 
pable, upcm the least discontent, of attempting any tiling 
against himseli He easily comprehended that he should 
never have the mastery over them, as they were too well 
united amongst themselves; Uiat, if he undertook to punish 
the most cnminal, their chastisement would not fail to pro- 
voke the rest ; and that the only means to put an end to the 
troubles they occaaoned was utterly to exterminate this fac- 
tious body of troops, whose hcentiousness and rebellious dis- 
position were only fit to corrupt others, and incline them to 
pernicious excesses. Deceived by a false zeal and blind love 
for the public good, and sensibly affected also with the pros- 
pect of the dangers to which he was perpetually exposed, he 
thought it incumbent on iiim, for the safety of his country and 
security of his person, to proceed to this cruel and sad ex- 
tremity, equally contrary to his character and justice, but 
which seemed necessary to him in the present conjuncture. 
IS^ therefore took the field under the pretegct of marchiPST 
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against the Mamertines •• When he came wiUuo view of 
the enemy, he divided his army into two parts : on the one 
side he posted such of the solmers as were SyracusaDS : oq 
the other, those who were not sa He put himself at the 
head of the fanX^ as if he intended an attack, and left the others^ 
exposed to the Mamertines, who cut them in pieces, after 
which he returned quietly to the city with the Syracusan 
troops. 

Tne army bdng thus purged of all who might exdte dis- 
ordna^ and sedition, he r^sed a sufficient number of new 
troops, and afterwards discharged the duties of his {unction 
in peace. The Mamertines, ek& with their success^ advanc- 
ing into the country, he marched against them with the Sy- 
racusan troops, whom he had armed and <Msciplined wd], 
and gave them battle in the plain of Myla. A great part of 
the enemies were \sk upon the place and their jpeoerals made 
prisoners. At his return he was declared king by aU citi- 
zens of Syracuse, and afterwards by aU the allies. ^ This 
happened seven years after his being raised to the supreme 
authc»ity. 

It woMld be difficult to justify the manner in which he at- 
tuned that eminence, w hether he put the foreign scddiers 
in motion himself, which seems (^tMbable enough, or ooW* 
lem himself to thek* seal, it was a criminal infiddity to his 
couatry and the public authority, to wluch his example 
gave a' mortal wound. It is true the irregalanty of his en- 
trance upon (^Bce was somewhat amended by the consent 
which the people and allies afterwards gave to it. But can 
we suppose that in such a conjuncture their consent was per- 
iectly iree^ As to his being diected king, there was nothing 
ef compulaoD in that : if his secret ambition had any part in 
it, that fiittk was well atoned for by his wise and disinterested 
conduct trough the long duration of his reign and life. 

Tke less of the battle we have spoken of- entirely discon- 
certed the affsHrs of the Mamertines. Some of them had re- 
course to the Carthaginiaos, to whom they surrendered their 
citadel ; others resolved to abandon the city to the Romans, 
and sent to desire their aid. Hence arose the first Punic war, 
as I have explained more at large <^ ehewherci 

<< Appius Claudius, the consul, put to sea, m order to aid 
the Mamatines. Not bdng able to pass the strait of Messi- 
na, of which the Carth^pnians had possessed themadves, he 
made a feint of abandoning that enterprise, and of returning 
towards Rome with all tli^ troops he had on board his fleet.. 
Upon this news the enemy, who blocked up Messina on the 
« Tber «tt« oriximlly OMp* ftom C«nf|Ania, wlion AflatiioeteB had wfcen 
into hi* iMy, aodLwhoja^trwudt Kiaed JUtenaa. bftvinf flrst put tiK prinafNil 
inliAbitaitti to tbe tword. ft A M. 373«. Ant. J. C ii8^ - 

^ Vot L Hinofy of tiM Ciittaclnlcfis. d FnuKia. 8tfati«* ^ >• ^* «. 
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%ide next the sea, having retired as if there had been nothing 
farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, and paned the 
strait without danger. 

A The Mamertines, partly through m^aces and mutly 
through surprise, havmg driven out dPthe citadel the officers 
who commanded ip it for the Carthaginians, called in Ap|tt- 
us, and opened the gates of their city to him. The Cartha'* 
gmians soon after formed tbe siege of it, and made a treaty 
of alliance with Hiero, who joined his troops to theirs. The 
Roman consul thought fit to venture a battle, and attacked 
the Syracusans first. The fight was warm. Hiero showed 
all possible courage, but could not resist the vaJour of the 
Romans, and was obli^ to give way, and redre to Syracuse. 
Claudius, having obtained a like victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, saw himself master of the field, advanced to the wiuls 
of Syracuse, and even designed to have besi^ed it 

6 When the news of Appius's good success arrived at 
Rome, it occaaoned great joy : in order to make the most of 
it, it was thought proper to use new efforts. Tbe two con- 
suls lately electea, Manius Otacilius and Manius Valerius* 
were ordered into Sicily. Upon their arrival, several of the 
Carthaginian and Syracusan cities surrendered at discretion. 
The consternation of Sicily, jpined to the number and force 
of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive what event this 
new war was fikdy to have. That prince was sensible that 
he anight rdv upon a more faithfiil and constant ami^ on the 
side of the Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had 
not renounced the design they had anciently formed* of pos- 
sessing themselves of aS Sicily ; and, if they made themsdvea 
masters of Messina, he rightly judged ms power would be 
very insepure in the neighbourhood of such dangerous and for- 
midable enemies. He saw no other expedient for the pre- 
servation of his kingdom than to leave the Carthaginians en- 
gaged with the Romans ; well assured that the war would 
be long and obstinate between these two republics, whose 
strength was equal ; and that as long as they ^ould be con- 
tending he should have no reason to apprehend being dis- 
tressed either by the one or the other. He therefore sent 
ambassadors to the consuls to treat of peace and alliance. 
They were far from refusing those offers. They were too 
much afraid, that the Carthaginians, being masters at se«» 
might cut off all passage for provisions ; which fear was the 
better founded, as tbe troops who had first passed the strait 
had suffered extremely by famine. An alliance with Hiero 
secured the legions in that respeqt, and was immediately 
concluded. The conditions were, that the king should re- 
store to the Romans, without ransom, all the prisoners he 

o Polyh. I i. ^ to, 1 L ft A. M, 3741. A»t J. C. 263. P«lyb. I i. V ". >«• 
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had taken from them, and pay them a hundred* talents ia 
money. 

From thenceforth Hiero saw no war in his dominions, nor 
had any other share in it than sending supplies to the Romans 
upon occasion. In other respects he reigned as a king who 
had no view nor ambition but the esteem and love of his peo- 
ple. No prince was ever more successful in that point, nor 
Kmger enjcw^ the fruits of his wisdom and prudence. Dur- 
ing more than fifty years that he lived after being elected 
king, whilst all things were inflames around him, occasioned 
by the cruel wars which the two most potent states of the 
i¥orld made against each other, he was so prudent and happy 
as to be no more than a spectator of them, and only to hear 
the noise of those arms which shook all the neighbouring 
regions, whilst himself and his people retted a profound 
peace. 

6 The Romans perceived, on more than one occasion, dur- 
ing the first Punic war, and especially at the aege of Agri- 
l^tum, with which it was in a manner opened, the import- 
ance of their allkince with Hiero, who abundantly supplied 
them with provisions at times when the Roman army, with- 
out his aid, would have been exposed to excessive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Punic war and 
the commencement of the second, which was about 25 years, 
was a time of peace and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the 
actions of that prince are little spoken of. 

^ Polybius oiuy informs us, that the Carthaginians, in the 
anhappy war they were cbUged to support against the 
strangers or mercenaries, which was called the African war» 
finding themselves extremely pressed, had recourse to their 
allies, and especiaJly to king Hiero, wlio granted them all the^ 
asked of him. That prince perceived, that, to support him- 
self in Siciljr, it was necessary that the Carthaginians should 
overcome m this war; lest the strangers, who had already 
obtained many advanta^s over the Carthaginians, in case of 
entire success, should fand no farther obstacle to their pro- 
jects, and should form deagns of bringing tlieir victoiious 
arms into Sicily. Perhaps, also, as he was an excellent po- 
litician, he thought it incumbent on him to be upon his guard 
against the two great power of the Romans, who would be- 
come absolute masters, if the Carthaginians should be en- 
tirely ruined in the war against the revdters. 

Hiero's sde application, duxing his long interval of peace, 
was to make his subjects happy, and to redress the evils 
which the unjust government of Agathocles, who preceded 
him some years, and the intestine divisions which ensu^^ ha4 

4 A hontfced (bmmaSi crowns. k FuljK 1. 1. p. it. 
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oixasianed ; an emidoymeDt worthy of a king. Thef« wis 
a levity and inccmstancy in the character of the SyracusaDS* 
which dtuesk inclined them to excesiive and violent resolutions ; 
but at bottom they were humane and equitable, and no ene- 
mies toa just and reasonable obedience. The proof of which 
is» that, when they were governed with wisdom and modera- 
taon« as bj Timoleon, they respected the authority of the laws 
and magistrates, and obeyed them withioy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and had the su- 
preme authority confided to him, than he showed his detes- 
tation for the wretched poli<^ of die tyrants, who, considering 
the citizens as their enemies, had no other thoughts than to 
weaken and intimidate them, and reposed their whole confi- 
dence in the foreicp soldiers, by whom they were perpetual- 
ly surrounded. He began by putting arms into the hands of 
tiie citizens, formed them witn care in the exercises of war, 
and employed them in preference to all others. 

Sect. II. 

Htero^a fiadfie reign. He dies very M, and much regretted 
by the fieefUe, 

When Hiero attained the sovereign authority, his fKsX aim 
was tocoQvinGe his subjects, less by his words tluui his actions, 
that he was infinitely remofee from any de8ip;n to the prejudice 
of their fortunes or liberty. He was not intent upon being 
feared, but upon being loved. He looked upon himsdf less 
as tbeir master than as their protector and lather. Before 
his rdgn the state had been divided by two factions, that of 
the citizens and that of the soldiers, whose difierences, sup- 
ported on both sides, with great animoaty, had occasioned 
infinite misfortunes. He used his utmost endeavours to ^- 
tin^otsh aU remains of this division, and to eradicate fix>m 
^leir minds all seeds of discord smd misunderstanding. He 
seems to have succeeded wonderfoUy in that respect, as, dur- 
ing a reign of more than 50 years, no sedition or revolt dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Syracuse. 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this happy calm, 
.was the particular care taken by Hiero to keq) his subjects 
emi^oyea ; to banish luxury and idleness, the parent of all 
vices, and the usual source of all seditions, from his domi- 
nions ; to support and improve the natural fertility of his coun- 
try ; and to reflect honour upon agriculture, which he cen- 
tered as the certain means to render his people happy, and 
to difiiise abundance throughout his kingdom. The cultiva- 
.tioq of lands^ indeed, besides^employmg an infinite number of 
hands, which would otherwise remsun idle and unprofitable, 
draws into a country, by the exportation of grain, the riches 

VOt. VIII. c 
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of the neighbottTing* natkxis, and tarns iMr comnt into the 
hodses of the peofSe, by a commerce which is renewed everf 
year, and which is the deserved fruit of their labour and in- 
dustry. This is, and we cannot repeat it too oftm« what 
ought to be the peculiar attention of a wise government, as 
one of the most essential parts of wise and sakt^iry policy, 
though unhappfly too much neglected. 

Hiero applied himself entirety to this end. He did not think 
it unworthy of the sorerdgnty to study and make himself 
thoroughly master of all the rules of agriculture. « He even 
gave lumself the trouble to compose books upon that sub- 
ject, ck whk^ we ought much to regret the loss. But he con- 
^^^ that object of tiis in^uhies ki a manner still more wor- 
thy of a kiiig. The praicipal ridies of the state, and the 
most certain fund of tne pxince's revenue, consisted in torn. 
He therefore believed it ot the highest consequence, and what 
demanded his utmost care and application, to estabMi good 
order m that traffic, to render the condition ef the husband- 
men, of whom the greatest part of the people were compos- 
ed, safe and haj^; to ascertain the prince's dues, whose 
prindpal revenue rose from them ; to <x>viate such disorders 
as might get ground to the prejudice (tf his institutions ; andv 
to prevent the unjust vexations^ which niKht possibly be at- 
tempted to be introduced in the scqueL To answer all these 
purposes, Hiero made legulations so wise, reasonable, eqi:d- 
table, and at ibe same time conibmabie to the peoj^s and 
prince's interests, that they became in a manner the funda- 
mental laws of the countxy, and were always observed as sa« 
cred and inviolable, not only in his re^ but in all sucoeed- 
ii^ times. When the Romans had subjected the dty and do- 
minians of Syracuse, ibey imposed no new tributes, and 
decreed ^ that all tlungs sfiottid be disposed according to the 
laws of Hiero : in cmer that the Syracusans, in dianeing 
their masters, mig^t have the coosdotian not to change mxt 
laws, and see themselves in some measure still governed bgf 
a prince, whose name alone was always dear to them» and 
rendered tiiose laws exceedhigly veneraUe. 

I have observed that in Sic&y the i>rince's principal leve- 
nue consisted in com ; the tentii b^g paid him. It was 
therefore his interest that the country should be wdl colti- 
rated, that estimates should be made of the value of the 
Umds, and that they should produce abundantly, as his rev<&- 
nue augmented in proportion to their fertility. The collec- 
tors of tlus tenth for the prince, which was paid in kmd and 

«Plin. l.x^i.e.S. 
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not iieinoiic^, werecalloi Dccmwrni, that » to wf^fiumen 
oftkB tcnihm. Hiero, in the regulations he made iqmii thki 
keBd«.dki Bot n^ect his own interests, which it the mark of 
awiKpiinoeandgoodeooDomist. He knew very well thers 
was leasoD to apprehend, that the country people, who fre- 
qoeatly eoniuder the most k^ and moderate imposts as in- 
tolerable burthens, might be tempted to defraua the prince 
of 1^ dues. To HKire them this temptatioD, he took 8ach« 
just aad exact precautions, that, wh^er the com were in 
the ear, on the noorto be threshed, laid up in barns, or laden 
for jearris^, it was not poaable for the husbandman to se- 
crete aiif part of it, or to defraud the collector of a snigle 
gnua, widbout exposing himself to a severe penalty. Cice- 
ro acquaints us wi^ these circumstances, at much len^. 
But he adds also, that Hiero had taken the same precautions 
against the avidity of the ooUectors, to whom it was equally 
impossible to extort any thing from the husbandmen jMyond 
the tenth. Hiero seems to have been very much agamst the 
husbandman's bemg drawn from his home upon any pretext 
whatsoever. In &ct, siqrs Cicero^ inve^hing against Verres^ 
who gave them great trouble, by frequent and painiul jour- 
neys, it is very hard and ai&icting to the poor husbandmen, 
to be brought from their country to the city, from thdr 
pku^ to the bar, and from the care of tilling their lands to 
that of proseeutiBg law-suits. ^M^erumatqutimquum^ev 
agro hxmmeB traduci mforum^ ab artUro ad wdaelHa^ ab utu 
renan rmHkarutn ad vuot^am litem atgue judicium. And 
besides, can they flatter themsdves, let thdr cause be ever 
so just, that they shall carry it to the prejudice of the col- 
kctan? Judkw tu orator decumanum /lerseguatur i 

Can there be any tlung more to a king's prsuse than what 
we have now said ? Hiero mig^t undertue wars, for he did 
not vant vak>ur, siun battles, make conquests, and extend 
the boonds of his dominions, and upon these accounts midit 
passvliar a heroin the opinion of the generality of men. Sut 
with bow many taxes must he have loaded hw people ! How 
many husbandmen must he have torn from their lands ! How 
mndt blood would the gaining of ^ose victories have cost 
him ! and of what emolument would they have been to the 
state ) Hiero^ who knew wherdn true gkky cognsists, placed 
hiain govenong his pecqile with wisdom, and in m ikmg them 
happy. Instead of conquering new countries by the force 
of itftns, he endeavoured to multiply his own in a manner by 
the cidtnation of the lands, by rendering them more fertile 

a Hienmiea lex omnilmi euitoiliis ral^eetam Bratortm deewiaiio tndlt, tit 

gnno turn potaet amor, liiM msvima pcnuh fraii*tf«( 
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than thejr were, and in actually multiplying his people* 
irherein the real force and true riches of a state consist, and 
vhidi can never h\\ to happen when the people of at^oun- 
try reap a reasfonable advantage from their labour. 

« It was in the second Punic war that Hiero gave dSstb* 
fuished proofe of his attachment to the Romans. As soon 
as he received advice of Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he went 
with his fleet, well equipped, to meet Tiberius SempromaSy^ 
who was arrived at Messina, to offer that consul his services, 
and to assure him, that, advanced in age as he was, he ^ould 
show the same zeal for the Roman people as he had -formjer- 
ly done in his youth, in the first war against the Carthagini- 
ans. He took upon him to supply the consul's legions and 
^e troops of the allies with com and clothes at his own ex- 
pense. Upon the news, received the same instant, of the 
advantage gained by the Roman over the Carthaginian ffeet, 
the consul thanked the king for his advantageous offers, and 
made no use of them at that time. 

6 Hiero's inviolable fidelity towards the Romans, which is 
very remarkable in his character, appeared stitl more con- 
spicuously after their defeat near the lake of Thrasymene. 
They had already lost three battles against Hannibal, each 
more unfortunate and more bloody than the other. Hiero» 
in that mournful conjuncture, sent a fleet laden with provi- 
sions to the port of Ostia. The Syracusan ambassadors, 
when introduced to the senate, told them, •* That Hiero, 
•* their master, had been as sensibly afflicted with their last 
•* disgrace as if he had suffered it in his own person. That, 
** though he well knew that the grandeur of the Roman 
" people was almost more worthy oT admiratbn in times of 
*' adversity than after the most signal successes, he had sent 
" them all the aid that could be expected from a good and 
•' faithful ally, and earnestly desired the senate would not re- 
** fuse to accept it. That they had particularly brought a 
" Victory of gold, that weighed 300 pounds, which the king 
^. hoped they would vouchsafe to receive as a favourable ««- 
" gnry, and a pledge of the vows which he made fortikw 
•• prosperity. That they had also imported 300,000 bushds 
*< of wheat and 200,000 (^ barley ; and that, if the Roman 
** people desired a greater quaiitity, Hiero would cause as 
** much as they pleased to be transported to whatever places 
* they should appoint. That he knew the Roman peo- 
** pie employed none in their armies but citizens and alues ; 
** but that he had seen light-armed strangers in their camp. 
** That he had therefore sent them 1000 archers and sling- 
'* ers, who might be opposed successfully to the Baliares and 
•* Moors of Hannibal's army." They added to this aid a 
very salutary piece of advice, which was, that the praStor, 
irA.Ji,S7H. Aai.l*C.sit. LiT.kni.ikM,n. *Iir.l.xiii.a.sr«St. 
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wbo shouQ be sent to command in Sicily, might despatch a 
fleet to Africa, in order to find the Carthaginians such em- 
ploi^ment in thdr own country as might put it out of their 
power by that divernon to send any succours to Haniubal. 

The senate answered the kill's ambassadors in very bb^- 
i^ and honourable terms. ** That Hiero acted like a very 
'< generous prince, and a most faithfii] ally : that, from the 
** time he had contracted an alliance with the Romans, his 
<* attachment for them had been constant and unalterable ; 
** in fine, that in all times and places he had powerfully and 
** magmficently succoured them : that the people had a . 
<* due sense of such generosity : that some dties ot Italy had 
" already presented the Roman people with gold, who, af- 
'' ter having expressed thdr gratitude, had not thought fit 
** to accept it : that the Victory was too favourable an au* 
*' gury not to be received : that they would place her in the 
'< Capitol, that is to say, in the temple of the most high Ju- 
** piter, in order that she mig^t establish there her fixed and 
*^ lasting abcbde." All the com and bariey on board theships, 
with the archers and slingers, were sent to the consuls. 

Valeriu& Maximus « makes an observation here upon the 
ndble and prudent liberality of Hiero ; first in the generous 
de^;n he forms, of presenting the Romans with 320 pounds 
weight of gold ; then in the industrious precauti()n he uses to 
prevoit them from refusing to accept it. He does not offer 
them that gold in specie ; he knew the exceeding delicacy 
df the Roman people too well fbr that ; but under the form 
of a Victory, ^hicn they dared not refuse, upon account kA 
the gjood omen it seemed to bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose dominions were 
stuate as Syracuse was in regard to Carthage, from which 
it had every thing to fear, at a time when Rome seemed near 
her ruin, continue unalterably fidthfid, and declare Q|>enly kif 
her interests, notwithstanding all the dangers to whicb so dar* 
i^ a conduct exposed him. A more prudent politician, to 
sj^ak the usual language, wodd perhaps have waited the 
event of a new action, and net have been so hasty to declare 
lumself without necessity, and at his extreme peril. Such 
examples are the more estimable for being rare and almost 
unparailel^ 

I do not know, however, whether, even in good policy, 
"Hkao ought not to have acted as he did. It would have been 
the greatest of aH misfortunes for Syracuse, had the Cartha- 
ginians entirely ruined, or even wttkened the Romans too 

m TrecMM mSSOik oiodimii tikiei, et dueettUi millia ImmM, auri^iieiaeeDts 
«ti • ... ..... 
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much. That city would have immectiatdy felt all the weight 
df Carthage ; as it was situated over against it, and la^ high- 
ly convenient for strengthening its commerce, secunng to it 
the empire of the sea, and establishing it firmly in Sicily, by 
the possession of the whole island. It would therefore have 
been imprudoit to suffer such allies to be ruined by the Car- 
thaginians, who would not have been the better friends to 
the Syracusans for having r^ounced the Romans by force. 
It was therefore a decisive stroke, to fly immediately to the 
aid of the Romans ; and, as Syracuse would necessarily fsdl 
after Rome, it was absolutely requisite to hazard every things 
cither to save Rome or fall with her. 

If tlie facts which historv has preserved of so long and hap- 
py a reign are few, they do not give us the less idea of this • 
prince, and ou^ht to m^ULe us exceedingly re|;ret the want 
of a more particular information concerning his actions. 

a The sum of 100 talents, (100,000 crowns) which he sent 
to the Rhodians, and the presents he made them after the 
great earthquake, which laid waste their island and threw 
down their Colossus, are illustrious instances of his liberality 
and magnihcence. The modesty with which his pi^esents 
were attended infinitely exalts the value of them. He caus- 
ed two statues to be erected in the pubhc square, at Rhodes^ 
representing the people of Syracuse placing a crown upon 
the head of the Rnodians ; as if, says Polybius, Hiero, after 
having made that people such magnificent presents, far from 
assuming any vamty from his munificence, believed himself 
their debtor upon that very account. And indeed the libe- 
rality and beneficence of a prince to strangers is rewarded, 
with interest, in the pleasure they give to himself and the 
glory he acquires by them. 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus {Idyll, 16.) which bears 
the name of the king we s|)eak of, wherein the poet seems 
tacitly to reproach tnat prince with paying very ill for the 
verses made in honour of him. But the mean manner in 
which he claims, as it were, a reward for the verses he me- 
ditates leaves room to conclude, that the imputation of ava- 
rice falls with more justice upon the poet than upon the 
prince, distinguished and esteemed, as we have seen, from 
his liberah^. 

^ It is to Hiero's just taste and angular attention to every 
thing that concerned the public good that Syracuse was in- 
debted for those amazing machines of war, of which we shall 
soon see it make so great a use, when besi^ed by the Ro- 
mans. Though that prince seemed to devote his cares en- 
tirely to the tranquillity and domestic aflfairs of the king- 
dom, he did not neglecl those of war ; convinced that the 
4FoIy1iiLT.p.4», A Pint, in Mtt^ 1^305,8064 
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rarest means to preserve the peace of his domintns was to 
hold himseilf always in readiness to make war upon unjust 
neigbbours who should attempt to disturb it. He knew how 
to profit by the advantage he possessed of having in his do- 
mimons the most learned geometrician the world had ever 
produced ; it is plain I mean Archimedes. He was illustiious, 
not only by his gre^ abiUt^ in geometry, but his birth, as he 
was Hero's relation. Sennble akne to the pleasures of the 
mind, and highly averse to the hurrv and tumult of business 
and government, he devoted himself solely to th^ study of a 
science, whose sublime speculations on truths purely intel- 
lectual and ^iritaal, and entirely distinct from matter, have 
such attraction with the learned of the first rank as scarcely 
leaves than at liberty to apply themselves to any other ob- 
jects. 

Hiero had, however, sufficient influence over Archimedes 
to en^ge him to descend feota those lofty ^leculations to the 
practice of those mechaiucs, which depend on the hand, but 
are disposed and directed by the head. He pressed him contin* 
ually, not to emjdov his art always in soaring after immate- 
rial and intdlectual objects, but to bring it down to sensible 
sad corporeal things, and to render to reasonings in some 
measure more evident and finniiiar to the generality of man*' 
kind, b^ joining them experimentally with things of use. 

Archimedes frequently conversed with the king, who al- 
ways heard him with great attention and extreme pleasure. 
One day, when he was explaining to him the wonaerfiil ef- 
fects of die powers of motion, he proceeded to demonstrate: 
" That with a certain given power any weight whatsoever 
'* might be moved." And, applauding himself afterwards 
on the force of hi^ demonstration, he ventured to boast that if 
there were another world besides this we inhabit, by going to 
that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, suiprued 
and delighted, deared him to put his position in execution, 
by removing some great weight with a small force. 

Archimedes, preparing to satisfy the just and rational cu- 
riosity of his kkisman and friend, chose out one of the galleys 
in the port, caused it to be drawn on ^ore with great labour, 
and by abundance of men. He then ordered its usual lading 
to be put on board, and beades that, as many men as it could 
hold. Afterwards, placing himself at some distance, and sit- 
ing at his ease, without trouble, or exerting his strength in 
the least, by only moving with his hand the end of a machine, 
which he had provided with numeroas cords and puUies, he 
drew the galley to him upon the land, with as much ease 
and, as steadily as if it hac^swum upon the water. 

The kai^, upon the ag^t of so prodigious an effect of the 
^Bowprs of motion, was entirely astooisb^ ; and judging fr«|i 
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that experiment of the efficacy of Uieart, he earnestly soli- 
cited Archimedes to make several sorts of machines and bat- 
tering engines for neges and attacks, as well for the defioice 
as assault of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the soUime know- 
ledge of whidi we speak be necessary to a king ; and if the 
study of arts and sciences ought to fcutn a pert of the educa- 
tion of a young prince ? What we read here demonstrates 
th«r utility. It king Hiero had wanted taste and curiowty , 
and employed himself soldy in his pleasures, Archimedes 
had remained inactive in his closet, and all his extraoi'dinary 
science been ^ no advantap^ to his country. What trea- 
sures of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and in a 
manner hid under the earthybecause princes set no value upon 
learned men, and consider them as persons useless to the state. 
f But when, in their youth, they havie imbibed some small 
tincture of arts and sciences, for the study of princes ou&^t 
to extend no farther in that pomt, they esteem such as jcus- 
tinguish themselves by their learning, sometimes converse 
witK them, and hold them in honour, and, by so glorious a 
protection, make way for valuable discoveries, of wluch the 
state soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse had this obliga- 
tion to Hiero, which, without doubt, was the effect of his ex- 
cellent education ; for he had been bred with uncommon 
care and attention. 

What has b^en said hitherto of Archimedes, and what we 
shall presently add with respect to those admirable machines 
of war which were used during the seige of Syracuse, shows 
how wrong it is to fdespiae those sublime and speculative 
sciences, whose only objects are simple and abstract ideas. It 
is true, that all mere geometrical or algebraical speculations 
do not relate to useful things. But it is also as true, that 
most of those which have not that relation, conduct or refer 
to those that have. They may appear unprofitable, as long 
as they do not deviate, if I may so say, from this intellectual 
-world ; bnt the mixed mathematics, which descend to mat- 
ter, and consider the motions of the stars, the perfiect know- 
ledge of navigation, the art of drawing remote objects near 
by the as»stance of telescopes, the mcrease of the powers 
of motion, the nice exactitude of the balance, and otiier simi- 
lar objects, become more easy of access, and in a manner 
familiarize themselves with the vulgar. The labour of Alt- 
chimedes was long obscure, and perhaps contemned, because 
he confined himself to simple and barren peculations. Oogbt 
we therefore to conclude tnat it was useless and unprofiuble ? 
It was from that very source of Iviowledge, buned till then 
in obscurity, that shot forth those brilliant lights and won- 
derful discoveries which displayed from their birth a sensible 
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and manifest utility, and in^ired the Romans with astomsh- ' 
ment and de^air when they besieged Syracuse. 

Hiero was great and munificent in all things, in building 
palaces, arsenals, and temples. He caused an infinite num- 
icrof ships of all burthens to be built for the exportation of 
com ; a traffic in which almost the whole wealth of the 
isiand consisted. « We are told of a galley buih by his or- 
der, under the direction of Archimed^ which was reckon- 
ed one of the most &mous structures of antiquity. It was a 
whole year in building. Hiero passed whdedays amongst 
the workmen, to animate them by his presence. 

This ship had 30 benches of oars. The enormous pile 
was festened together on all «des with huge nails of copper, 
which weighed each ten pounds and upwards. 

The mdde had in it three galleries, or corridors, the lowest 
of which led to the hold by a descent of stairs, the second 
to apartments, and the first to soldiers' lodgings. 

Cm the right and left side of the middle ^ery there were 
to the number of 30 apartments, in each of which were four 
beds far men. The s^Mutment lor the ofiicers and seamen 
had 15 beds, and three great rooms for eating ; the last of 
whidk that was at the stem, served for a kitchen. All the 
floors of these apartments were inlaid with small stories, in 
different colours, taken from the Dtad of Homer. The 
ddings, windows, and all the other parts, were finished with 
wonderful art, and embellished with all kinds of ornaments. 

In the uppermost gallery, there was a gymnasium, or 
I^ace of exerdse, and walks, proportionate to the magni* 
tude ei the shi|>. In them were gardens and plants of all 
krads, cKsposed in wonderfol order. Pipes, some of hai'den- 
ed eiay and others of lead, convqred water all round to re- 
fre^ them. There were also arbours of ivy and vines, that 
had thexc roots in great vessels filled with earth. These ves- 
sels were watered in the same manner as the gardens. The 
artiours served to shade the ^alks. 

After these came the apartment of Venus, with three 
beds. This was floored with agates and other precious 
stones,^ the finest that could be found in the island. The * 
walls and roof were of cypress wood. The windows 
were adonied with ivory, patatii^ps, and small statues. In 
another apaitment was a bbrary, at the top of which, on 
the outside, was fixed a sun-diaL 

There was sIm an apartment, with three beds for a bath, 
in which were three great brazen coppers, and a bathing- 
viessd made of a sing^ stone of various colours. This ves- 
e/A cei^aiiMd two hundred and fifty quarts. At the ship's 
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head was a great reservoir of water, which hdd 100,000 
quarts. 

All round the ship on the outside were Atlasses, of six cu- 
bits, or nke feet, iu hdght, which supported the sides of the 
ship ; these Atlasses were at equal distoncesfrom each other. 
The ship was adorned on ^1 sides with paintings, and had 
eight towers prooordQiied to its size ; two at the head, two 
at the stem, ana four in the middle, of equal dimensioiis. 
Upon these towers were parapets,from which stones might be 
discharged upon the ships of an enemy, that shoidd approach 
too near. Each tc*wer was guaided by four yonngmen com- 
pletely armed, and two archers. The inside was fOled with 
stones and arrows. 

Upon the side of the vessel, weU strengthened with planks, 
was a kind of rampart, on which was an engine to discharge 
stones, made by Archimedes : it threw a stone of SCO weight, 
and an arrow of 12 cubits, (18 feet,) the distance of a stra* 
dium, or 135 paces, from it. 

The ship had three masts, at each of which were two 
machines to discharge stones. There also were the hooks 
and masses of lead to throw upon such as approached. The 
whde ship was surrounded with a rampart of iron to keep 
off those who should attempt to board it. All around were 
iron grapplings fcorvi)^ which, being thrown by machines, 
grappled the vessds of the enemy, and drew them close to 
the ^p, from whence it was ea^ to destroy them. On 
each of the sides were sixty young men completely armed, 
and as many about the masts, and at the machmes for throw- 
ingstones. 

Though the hdd of this sldp was extremely de^, one 
man sufficed for clearing it of all water, with a machane 
made in the nature of a screw, invented by Arclumedes. An 
Athenian poet of that name made an epigram upon this sq- 
perb vessel, for wluch he was well paid. Hiero sent him 
1000 medimni of com as a reward, and caused them to be 
carried to the port ot Pirseus. The medimnua^ according to 
father Monti^ucon, is a measure that contains six bushels. 
This epigram is come down to us. The value of verse was 
known at that time in Syracuse. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicfly capable 
of containinjg; this vessel, except some where it could not lie 
at anchor without danger, resolved to make a present ci it to 
king a Ptolemy, and sent it to Alexandria. There was at 
that time a great dearth of com throughout all Egypt. 

Several other transports of less burthen attended this great 
ship. Three hundred thousand quarters of com were put 
on board them, with 10,000 great earthen jars of salted mh, 
, a Thoe it letion to beUers tUt mii-Fialens PmUrlphiu. 
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2Q/)0O quiatalti (or £,000,000 pouiids,) of «alt meat, 20,000 
bundles of different clotlies, without indudii^ the proviaioof 
&r thl^diip'ft arews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched some part 
of tiie despfiptioo which Athenaeus has left us of this great 
ship. I Gonkl have wished, tliat, to have given ua a better 
idea of it, he hadmenlaooed die exact dimensiODSof it Had 
he added a word upon the benches of oars, it would have 
deared i:^ and determined a question, wldch, without it, 
DMist lor ever remain doubtfol and obscure. 

Hiero's fidelity was put to a very severe trial, after the 
bloody defeat of the Romans in tlie battle of Carnias, whkdi 
was ft&wed by an almost universal defectioo of thekr aUiet. 

But even the laying waste of his domanioos b^ the Cartha- 
gimwitrom, which their fleet had landed in Sicily, was not 
capaUe of shaking his resolution. • He was only afflicted to 
see that the eoBiwion had »read even to his own fiunily. 
He had a son n»ned Gelon, wborawrled Nerds, the daugh- 
ter of Pvniius, by whom he had aeveial chiMfcn Jind amongst 
otfaors MSeroi^us, of whom we shall soon speaks GeloD. 
des{^sing his Other's great age, and settmg no value on the 
allMnce of the Romans after thdr last diigrace at Canns, 
had declared openly for the CarthagiBians. He had alreadiy 
armed Uie multitude, and scdicited the allies of Syraone to 
jcHu him ; and would * perhaps have occasioiied mat trou- 
Ue in Sidfy, if a sudden and unexpected death had not inter i 
vened. It happened so opportunelv, that his fiUher wassusK 
pet^ed of havu^ promoted it. <: He did not survive bis sod 
kxig, and died at the age of 90 years, infimtely regretted bf 
his people, after haviqg reigned 54 years. 



ARTICLE 11. 
Sect. I. 

inacorufiixKy* 

The death of Hi^voocarioDed mat revdutkiDaiBSiciljr. 
The kingdom was fiOien into the naads of Hieranymvai h» 
grandson, a yoong^ prince, inci^)able of maldng a wise use 
ofliiaiiKtepcndencei and ftir from poase^ng strength to re- 
sist the seducing aUttfemeots of sovereign power. Hiero's 
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apprehensions, that the flourishing condition in which he 
im his kingdom would socm change under an in&nt king; 
suggested to him the thought and deaire of restoring their 
liberty to the Syraoisans. But his two daughters opposed 
' that desi^ with all their influence, from the hope, that the 
young prince would have only the title of kii^, and that 
th^ should have all the authority, in conjunction with their 
husbands, Andranodorusand Zoippus, who were to bold the 
first rank amongst his guardians «. It was not eaiSy fer ian 
old man of 90 to hold out against the caresses and arts of 
those two women, who besieged him day and night, to pre* 
serve the freedom ctf his mind in the midst of their pressing 
and assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice with courage the 
interests of his fjamily to those of the public 

To t>revent as far as possible the evils he foresaw^ he ap- 
pointed him 15 guardians, who were to form his council ; and 
earnestly desir^ th^n, at his death, never to depart from 
the alliance with the Romans, to which he had inviolably ad- 
hered for 50 years, and tote^ theyoiu^ prince to tr^ in 
his steps, and to follow the principles in which he had been 
educated till then. 

T)%e king dying after these arrangemoits, the guarcfians 
whW he had appointed for his grandson immediately sum- 
RKm^ the assembly, presented &e young prince to the peo- 
ple, imd caused the will to be read. A small number of 
people, expresdy placed to applaud it, clapped thdr hands, 
and raised acclamations of joy« All the rest, in a constematioo 
equal to that of a &mily who have lately lost a good fiither, 
kept a moum&l silence, which suflidently expressed thdr 
grief for their recent loss, »id their apprehe^on of wlu^ 
was to come. ^ His funeral was afterwards solemnized, and 
more honoured by the sorrow and tears of his subjects ^ia» 
the care and regard of his relations for his memory. 

Andranodorus's first care was to remove all the other 
guardians, by telling them, roundly, the prince was of age to 
govern for himself. 

He was at that time nearly 15 years old. So that An- 
dranodorusjbdng the first to renounce the guardianship held 
by him in common with many colleagues, united in his own 
person all their power. The arrangements made by the 
Wis^ princes at their deaths are often litUe regso^ded, and 
sddom executed afterwards. 

The e best and most moderate prince in the world, mM> 

a Non fadle ent O M i a goimmn jfoa agend uumm, eireamsenodiM aoeteifiif 
AralwbiiWiu btaoditiU, libemre animam, et •oiiTenera ad pubiicaia piiTatii aor 
lam. Liv. 

6 Faoin rit vegitMi, nagit anoie aivium tt auiiata, qoaa ttoa «Mnim ai^ 
lebre Ur. 

c Vix quidein uHi bono mdderatnqfie regi faeilit erat ATCMrapad Syneunnotk 
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ceedotg a king so well beloved by his subjects as Hiem had 
been, would have found it very difficult to console them for 
the loss they had sustained. But Hierony mus, as if he strove 
by his vices to make him still more i*egretted, no sooner as- 
cended the throne than he made the people sensible how 
much all tluogs were altered. Neither king Hiero, nor Ge- 
loo his son, during so many years, had ever distinguished 
themselves from the other citizens by their habits, or any 
other ornaments intimating pride. Hieranymus was pre- 
sently seen in a purple robe, with a diadem on his head, and 
surrounded by a troop of armed guards. Sometimes he af- 
fected to hnitate Dionysius the tyrant, in coming out of his 
palace in a chariot di'awn by four white horses. All the « 
rest of his conduct was suitable to this equipage : a visible 
contempt for all the world ; haughtiness and disdain in hear* 
log ; an affectation of saying disobliging things ; so difficult 
of access, that not only strangers but even his guardians 
could scarcely approach him ; a refinement of taste in dis- 
covering new methods of excess ; a cruelty so enormous as 
to extinguish all ^sense of humanity in him : this odious dis- 
position of the young lung terrified the people to such a de- 
gree, that even some of his guardians, to escape his cruelty, 
either put themselves to death, or condemned themselves to 
voluntary banishment. 

Only three men, Andranodonis and Zoippus, both Hiero's 
soQs-B3>law, and Thraso, had a ^reat freedom of access to 
the young king. He listened a little more to them than to 
the others ; but, as the two first ^enly declared lor the 
Carthaginians and the latter for the Romans, that difference 
of sentiments, and very warm disputes which were frequent- 
ly the consequence of it, drew upon them that prince s at- 
tention. 

About this time a conspiracy against the life of Hierony- 
mus happened to be discovered. One of the principal con- 
^irators, named Theodotus, was accused. Being put to 
the torture, he confessed the crime as far as it regarded him- 
self, but all the violence of the most cruel torments could not 
make Imn betray his accomplices. At length, as if no long- 
er able to support the pains inflicted on him, he accused the 
king's best fnends, though innocent, amongst whom he nam- 
ed Thraso, as the ringleader of the whole enterprise ; add- 
ing, that they should never have engaged in it, if a man of 
his credit had not been at their head. The zeal he had al- 
ways expressed for tiie Roman interests rendered the evi- 

Titiis def:deni1iilRD effleeie rellet arum, primo fUtina cvaspeetu, omnUi quain 
<ipar» oaent octenfic Lit. 

sHune uoi tuperbum appantum halntnmque conreiuentet seqaebantar 
•oDtrmpftis omiHum bomhiutn. raperba aures, coniiimelima dicta, ran adieus, 
•on aiiems iwodo m4 oUttrbus ^uam ; hbid mts i»v«» iftJnirtMroa cfudti.ta*. UiV. 
VOL. VIU. 
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dence probable, and he was accordingly put to death. Not 
one of the accomplices, during thdr companion's being tor- 
tured, either fled or concealed himself, so much they relied 
upon the fidelity of Theodotus, who had the fortitude to keep 
the secret inviolable. 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of the 
alliance with the Romans, left the field open totne partisans 
of Carthage. Hierony mus despatched ambassadors to Han* 
nibal, who sent back a young Carthaginian officer of illus- 
trious birth, named also Hannibal, with Hippocrates and 
Epicydes, natives of Carthage, but descended from the Sy- 
racusans by their father. After the treaty with Hieronymus 
Was concluded, the young officer returned to his general ; 
the two others continued with the king by Hannibal's per- 
roisaon. The conditions of the treaty weK, that, after hav- 
ing driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which they fully as- 
sured themselves, the river Himera, which almost divides 
the island, should be the boundary ot their respective do- 
minions. Hieronymus, puffed up by the praises of his flat- 
terers, even demanded, some time after, that all Sicily shoidd 
be given up to him, leaving the Carthaginians Italy tar thdr 
part. The proposal appeared idle and rash, but Hannibal 
gave very little attention to it, having no other view at that 
time than of drawing off the young king from the party of 
the Romans. 

Upon the first rumour of tWs treaty, Appius, praetor of 
Sicily, sent ambassadors to Hieronymus to renew the alliance 
made by his grandfather with the Romans. That proud 
prince receiv^ them with great contempt ; aslting them, 
with an air of raillery and insult, what had passed at the 
battle of Cannx ; that Hannibal's ambassadors had related 
incrediUe things respecting it ; that he was happy in an op- 
portunity of knowing the truth from thdr mouths, that ke 
mig^t thence determine upon the choice of his allies. The 
Romans made answer, that they would return to hhn, when 
he had learnt to treat ambassadors seriously and with res- 
pect ; and, after having cautioned rather than desired him 
not to change sides too rashly, they withdrew. 

At length his crudty, and the other vices to wUch. he 
blindly abandoned himself drew upon him an unfortunate 
end. Those who had formed the conspiracy mentioned be- 
fore pursued their scheme ; and, having found a &vourahle 
opportunity for the execution of their enterprise, killed him 
in the city of the Leontines, on a journey he made from Sy- 
racuse into the country. 

Here is a sensible mstance of the difference between a king 
and a tyrant ; and that it is not in guards or anns that the 
security of a prince conaists, but in the affection of hb 
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jects. Hiero, from be]i» convinced that those who have (he 
laws m their hands for ue government of the people ought 
always to govern themselves bv the laws, behaved in sudi a 
manner, that it might be said Uie law and not Hiero reigned. 
He believed himself rich and powerful for no other end than 
to do good and to render others happy. He had no occasion 
to take precautions for the security of his l^e : he had al- 
ways the surest guard about him, the love of his people : 
and Syracuse was afraid of nothing so much as of losing rum. 
Hence he was lamented at his death as the common father 
of his coBntr|r. Not only their mouths but hearts were long 
after fUled with his name, and incessantly blessed his memo- 
xy. Hierooymus, on the contrary, who had no other rule of 
conduct than violence, regarded all other men as bom solely 
for himself^ and valued himself upon governing them not as 
subjects but slaves, led the most wretched life in the world, 
if to live were to pass his days in continual apprehension 
and terr<H*. As he trusted nobody, nobody placed any con- 
fidence in lum. Those who were nearest his person were 
the most exposed to hi9 suspidons and cruelty, and thought 
they had no other security for their own lives than by put- 
ting an end to his. Thus ended a reign of short duration, 
but abounding with disorders, injustice, and oppression. 

a Appitts, who foresaw the consequenceof his death, gave 
the senate advice of all that had passed, and took the neces- 
sary precautions to preserve that part of Sicily which belong- 
ed to the Romans. They, on their side, perceiving the war 
in Sicily was likely to become imp(»tant, sent Maroellus thi- 
ther, who had been appointed consul with Fabius in the be- 
ginning of the fifth year <^ the second Punic war, and had 
distinguished himselt gloriously by his successes against Han- 
nibal. 

When I£eronymus was killed, the sddiers, less out of af- 
fection for him than a certain natural respect for their kings, 
had thoughts at first of avengine his death upon the conspi- 
rators. But the gratefid name of liberty,, by which thejr were 
flattered, and the hope that was given them of the division of 
the tyrant's treasures amongst them, and of additional pay, 
with the redtal of his horrid ciimes and shamefol excesses, 
all tocher appeased thdr first heat, and changed their dis- 
position in such a manner, that they left without interment 
the body of that prince, for whom they had just before ex- 
pressed 90 warm a rqgret. 

As soon as the dea& of Hieromrmus was known at Syra- 
cuse, Andranodorus seized the Xsle, which was part of the 
dty, with the citadel, and such other places as were most 
proper for his defence in it ; putting good garrisons into them. 

A.U.3T0O. AstJ.G.SM. Lit. 1. xscar. b. Sl-35, 
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Theodotus and Sosis, heads of the conspiracy, having left 
their accomplices with the army to keep the soldiers quiet, 
arrived soon after at the city. They made themselves mas- 
ters of the quarter Achradina, where by showing the tyrant's 
bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people, and exhorting 
tiiem to take arms for the defence of their liberty, th^r soon 
saw themselves at the head of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in concision. The next day, at sun- 
rise, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran to the quarter 
Achradina, where the senate was holden, which had neither 
assembled nor been consulted upon any affair since Hiero's 
death. Pchrsnus, one of the senators, spoke to the peq}le 
with great n'eedom and moderation. He rc}>resented, '* that, 
** having experienced the indignities and miseries of slavery, 
** they were mast sensibly affected with them ; but that, as 
•' to the evils occasioned by civil discord, they had ratiier 
*^ heard them spoken of by their fathers than been acquainted 
*^ with them themselves.; that he commended thdr readiness 
'* in taking arms, and should praise them still more if they 
** did not proceed to use them till the last extremity : that at 
** present it was his advice to send deputies to Andranodorus, 
*' and to let him know he must submit to the senate, open 
" the gates of the Isle, and withdraw his garrisons : that, if 
** he persisted in his usurpation, it would be necessary to treat 
** him with more rigour than Hieraiymus had experience 
«ed." 

This deputation at first made some impression upon him : 
"whether he still retained a respect for the senate and was 
moved with the unanimous concurrence of the citizens, or 
whether, the best fbrtified part of the isle having been taken 
from him by treachery and surrendered to the Syracusans, 
that loss gave him just apprehensions. But « his wife Dema- 
rata, Hiero's daughter, a haughty and ambitious princess, 
having taken him aside, put him in mind of the famous say- 
ing of Dionysius the tyrant, " That it was never proper to 
*« quit the saddle," (i. e, the tyranny,) " till pulled off the 
•* horse by the heels : that a great fortune might be renounc- 
** ed in a moment ; but that it would cost abundance of time 
*' and pains to attajp it : that it was therefore necessary to 
*' endeavour to gain time ; and, whilst he amused the senate 
•* by ambiguous answers, to treat privately with the soldiers 
*' at Leontium, whom it would be easy to bring over to his 
'* interest by the attraction of the king^s treasures in hispos- 
•* sessiosi." 

Andranodorus did not entirely reject this counsel, not 

a Sed tsTOtaxnm euro tb lecatjt Demwraw mor, fiKa Hieronit, iiiiiata MDinc 
mfiu animit m muliebrt tpintu, adroouei >%p« uniriNim Bionyiii trruini to; 
di : quae, pedibos txtctum, non ioiideotem equo, rdioqqere tynnnidem 4iKo^ 
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think proper to follow it without reserve He chose a mean 
between both. He promised to submit to the senate, in ex- 
pectation of a more favourable opportunity ; and the next 
day, havii^ thrown open the gates of the Isle, repaired to 
the quarter Achradina; and there, after having excused 
his delay and resistance, from the fear he had entertained of 
being involved in the tyrant's punishment, as his uncle, he 
declared that he was come to put his person and interests 
into the hands of the senate. Then, turning towards the 
tyrant's murderers, and addressing himself to Theodotus 
and Sons; *' You have done," (said he) *' a memorable ac- 
*• tion. But believe me your glory is only begun, and has not 
** yet attamed the height of which it is capable. If you do 
** not take care to establish peace and union among the citi- 
** zens, the state is in great danger of expiring, and of being 
*• destroyed at the very moment she begins to taste the 
•* blesfflngs of liberty." After this discourse, he laid the 
keys of Uie Isle and of the king's treasures at thdr feet. 
The whole city was highly rejoiced on this occasion, and the 
temples were thronged during the rest of the day with infi- 
nite numbers of people, who went thither to return thanks 
to the gods for so happy a change of affairs. 

The next day, the senate beuig assembled according to 
the ancient custom, magistrates were appdnted, amongst 
whom Andranodorus was elected one at the first, with 
TheodcAus and Sosis, and some others of the conspirators 
who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, whom Hie- 
n»iyinus had sent, at the head of 2000 men, to endeavour 
to excite troubles in the cities which continued to adhere to 
the Romans, seeing themselves, upon the news of the tyrant's 
death, abandoned by the soldiers under their command, re- 
turned to Syracuse, where they demanded to be escorted 
in safety to iiannibal, having no longer any business in ^cily 
after the death of him to whom they had been sent by that 
general. The Syracusans were not sorry to part with those 
two strangers, who were of a turbulent fiictious disposition, 
and well experienced in noilitaiy affiurs. There is in most 
affairs a decisive moment, which never returns after having 
been once let slip. The negligence in assigning the time for 
thdr departure gave them an opportunity of insinuatine 
themselves into Uie favour of the sddiers, who q^eemed 
them upon account of their abilities, and of setting them 
against the senate and the better inclined part of the citizens. 

Andranodorus, whose wife's ambition would never let him 

rest, and who, till then, had covered his designs with smooth 

^ssiinulation, bdieving it a proper time lor disclosing them, 

Ctospired with Themistus, Gcfan's son-in-law, to sieae the 

B 2 
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soverdgnty. He communicated his views to a comedian 
named Anston, from whom he kept nothing secret That 
profession was not at all dishonourable among the Greeks, 
and was exercised by persons of no ignoble condition. Aris- 
ton believing it his duty, as it really was, to sacrifice his friend 
to his country, discovered the conM)iracy. Andranodorus 
and Themistus were immediately killed, by order of the 
other magistrates, as they entered the senate. Th« people 
rose, and threatened to revenge their deaths, but were deter- 
red from it bv the sight of the dead bodies of the two con- 
spirators, wiiich were thrown out of the senate-house. 
They were then informed ci their pemidous designs; to 
■which all the misfortunes of SicUy were ascribed, rather 
than to the wickedness of Hieronymus, who, being only a 
youth, had acted entirely by their counsels. They insinuated, 
that his guardians and tutors had reigned in his name ; that 
they ought to have been cut off before Hieronymus, or at 
least with him : that impunity had carried them on to com- 
jnit new crimes, and induced them to aspire to the tyranny : 
that, not being able to succeed in thdr aeagj by force, they 
had employed dissimulation and perfidy. That neither fa- 
vours and honours had been capable of .overcoming the wick- 
ed disposition of Andranodorus, nor the electing him one of 
the supreme magistrates amongst the deliverers of their 
country ; him, who was the declared enemy of liberty : that, 
as to the rest, they had been inspired with their ambition di 
Feigning by the princesses of the blood-royal, whom they 
had married, the one Hiero's, the other Gelon's, daughter. 

At those words, the whole assembly cried out, that not 
one of them ought to be suffered to live, and that it was ne- 
cessary to extirpate entirely the race of the tyrants, without 
•suffering any vestige to remain. « Such is th« nature of the 
multitude. It either abjectly abandons itself to slavery or 
domineers with insolence. But^ with regard to liberty, which 
holds the mean betwixt those extremes, it neither knows 
kow to be without it or to use it, and has but too many flat- 
terers always ready te enter into its passions, mflame its rage, 
an4 hurry it on to excessive violences and the most inhuman 
cruelties, to which it is but too much inclined of itself; as 
vas the case at this time. At the request of the magistrates, 
•which was almost sooner accepted Uian proposed, they de- 
creed that the royal family should be entirely destroyed. 

Demarata, the daughter of Hifero, and Harmonia, Ge- 
lon's daughter, the first married to Andranodorus and the 
other to Themistus, were killed first. From thence they 

a Hec natam multitudinitett; aat servit huinititer, ant tuperbe dorainatur: 
liberutem. quie media est, nee spernere inodice. nee habere loiunt £t uon 
ferme deuint iraram indulgentes ministri, qui affdot atque iotemiNiniotci pl«- 
Morum amtuos ad anguiDeq) et ccdtis irntoit* iM» 
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went to the house of Heraclea, wife of Zdppus ; who, har- 
ing been sent on an embassy to Ptolemy, king of Egyjit, re- 
mained there in volontary bianishment to avoid being witness 
of the miseries of his country. Having beai apprized that 
they were coming to her, that unfortunate princess had taken 
refuge with her two daughters in the most retired part of 
her house, near her household gods. There, when the as- 
sassins arrived, with her hair loose and dishevelled, herfeoe 
bathed in tears, and in a condition most proper to excite 
compassion, she conjured them, in a &ultering voice, inter- 
nipted with^^s, in the name of Hiero, her fether, and Gc- 
lon, her brother, " Not to involve an innocent princess in the 
" guilt and misfortunes of Hieronymus. She represented to 
** them, that her husband's banishment had been to her the 
•* sole fruit of that reign: that, not having had any share in 
" the fortunes and designs of her sister Demarata, she ought 
*• to have none in her punishment. Besides, what was there 
** to fear, either from her, in the forlorn condition and almost 
•* widowhood to which she was reduced, or from her daugfa- 
** ters, unhappy orphans, without credit or support ? That, 
*' if the royal family were become so odious to Syracuse that 
•♦ it could not bear the sight of them, they might be banished 
" to Alexandria, the wife to her husband, the daughters to 
" their fether." When she saw them inflexible to her re- 
monstrances, forgetting what concerned herself, she implor- 
ed them at least to save the lives of the princesses her daugh- 
ters, both of an age wluch inspires the most inveterate and 
furious of enemies with compasaon : but her discourse made 
no impresaon upon the minds of those barbarians. Having 
tarn her in a manner from the arms of her household gods« 
they stabbed her in the sight of her two daughters, and soon 
after cut their throats, already stained and covered with the 
blood of their mother. What was still more deplorable in 
thdr destiny was, that, immediately after their death, an 
order from the poople came for sparing their lives. 

From compassion, the people m a moment proceeded to 
rage and fiiry against those who had been so hasty in the ex- 
ecution, and had not left them time for reflection or repent- 
ance. They demanded that magistrates sliould be nominat- 
ed in the room of Andranodorus and Themistus. They were 
a long time in suspense upon this choice. At length, some- 
body in the crowd df the people happened to name Epicydes, 
another immediately mentioned Hippocrates. Those two 
persons were demanded with so mucli ardour by the multi- 
tude, which consisted of citiz^us and soWiei-s, that the senate 
could not prevent their being created. 

The new magistrates did not immediately discover the de- 
sign th^ had, of re-instating Syracuse w «ie roter«r 
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HannibaL But they had seen with pain the measures which 
had been taken before they were in office. For, immediate- 
ly after the re-establishment of liberty, ambassadors had 
been sent to Appius, to propose renewing the alliance which 
had been broken by Hieronymus. He had referred them to 
Marcellus, who was lately arrived in Sicily, with an authori- 
ty superior to his own. iSif arcellus, in his turn, sent deputies 
to the magistrates of Syracuse, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the state of affairs much 
altei^. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at first by secret prac- 
tices, and afterwards by open complaints, had inspired every 
body with great aversion for the Romans ; giving out, that 
deigns were formed for putting Syracuse into their hands. 
The behaviour of Appius, who had approached the entrance 
of the port with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Ro- 
man interest, strengthened those suspicions and accusations 
80 much, that the people ran tumultuously to prevent the 
Romans from landing, m case they should have that design. 

In this trouble and confusion it was thought proper to sum* 
mon the assembly of the people. In this meeting the oj»* 
nions differed very much ; and the heat of the debate givuie 
reason to fear some sedition, ApoUonides, one of the prindpsS 
senators, made a discourse very suitable to the present situa- 
tion of affairs. He intimated, ** that never city was nearer 
** its destruction or preservation than Syracuse actually was 
** at that time: that, if they all with unanimous consent should 
'* join either the Romans or Carthaginians, thdr condition 
•* would be happy ; that, if they were divided, the war 
** would neither be more warm nor more dangerous between 
** the Romans and Carthaginians than between the Syracu- 
** sans themselves agsunst each other, as both parties muat 
*' necessarily have, within the circumference of their own 
** walls, theu* own troops, armies, and generals: that it was 
** therefore absolutely requisite to make their ^^reement and 
*' union amongst themselves their sole care and application ; 
" and that to know which of the two alliances was to be 
" preferred was not now the most important cjuestion : that 
** tor the rest, the authority of Hiero, in his opinion, oug:ht to 
" prevail over that of Hieronymus; and that the amity of 
** the Romans, happily experienced for 50 years together, 
" seemed preferable to that of the Carthaginians, upon which 
" they could not much rely for the present^ and with which 
^' they had as little reason to be satified with r^ard to the 
*' past." He added a last motive of no mean f^xe, which 
was, " that, in declaring against the Romans, they would 
" have the war Immediately upon their hands; whereas, on 
** the side of Carthage, the danger was remote.*' 

The le» passionate this diacoujrse appeared, the more ef- 
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feet it had. It induced them to desire the opinion of the se- 
veral bodies of the state, and the principal officers of the 
tnxqjs, as well natives as foreigners, were requested to confer 
together. The a£fair was long discussed with great warmth. 
At length, as it appeared, that there was no present means 
for supporting the war against the Romans, a peace with 
them was resdved, and ambassadors sent to coiclade it. 

Some days after this resolutioi had been taken, the Leon- 
tines sent to demand aid of Syracuse, for the defence of their 
frontiers. This deputation seemed to come very seasonably 
for ridding the city of a turbulent unruly multitude, and re- 
moving their no less dangerous leaders. Four thousand men 
were ordered to march under the command of Hippocrates, 
of whom they were glad to be rid, and who was not sorrjr 
himself for this opportunity they gave him to embroil afiairs. 
For, he no sooner arrived upon the frontier of the Romaa 
province than he plundered it, and cut in pieces a body of 
tro(^s sent by Appius to its defence. Marcellus complained 
to the Syracusans of this act of hostility, and demanded, that 
this stranger should be banished from Sicily, with his brother 
Epicydes; who, having repaii*ed about the same time te 
Leontium, had endeavoured to embroil the inhabitants with 
the people of Syracuse, by exhorting them to resume thebr • 
Eberty as well as the Syracusans. The city of the Leontines 
was dependant on Syracuse, but pretended at tliis time to 
throw off the yoke, and to act independently of the Syracu- 
sans as an entirely free city. Hence, when the Syracusans 
sent to complam of the hostilities committed against the Ro- 
mans, and to demand the expulaon of the two Carthaginian 
brothers who were the authors of them, the Leontines re- 
plied, that they had not empowered the Syracusans^ make 
peace for them with the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus this answer 
from the Leontines, who were no longer at the di^)06al ot 
their city, and left him at liberty to declare war against them, 
without any infraction of the treaty made with them. He 
marched immediately to Leontium, and made lumself master 
of it at the first attack. Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All 
the deserters found in the place, to the number of 2600, were 
put to the sword ; but as soon as the dty was taken, all th« 
Leontines and other soldiers were spared, and even everjr 
thing taken from thfpa was restored, except what was lost in 
the first tumult of a city carried by storm. 

Eight thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of ^rra- 
cuse to the aid <^ Marcellus, met a man on their march, wh* 
gave them a false account of w^t had passed at the taking . 
of Leontiam ; exaggerating with artful mahce the cruelty <^ 
the Romans, who, he falsely afitaaed, had put aH the iW' 
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bitants to the sword, as well as the troq>s sent thither by the 
Syracusans. 

This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to ascer-^ 
tain, inspired them with compassion for thdr companions. 
They expressed their indication by their murmurs. Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, who were before well known to these 
troops, appeared at the very instant of this trouble and tu- 
mult, and put themselves under their protection, not having 
any other resource. They were received with joy and ac- 
clamations. The report soon reached the rear of the army, 
where the commanders, Dinomenes and Sosis, were. When 
they were informed of the cause of the tumult, they advanc- 
ed hastily, blamed the soldiers for having received Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, the enemies of their country, and gave 
order for their being sdzed and bound. The solders op- 
posed this with great menaces, and the two generals sent ex- 
presses to Syracuse to inform the senate of what had passed. 

In the mean time, the army continued its march towards 
M«gara, and upon the way met a courier prepared by Hip- 
pocrates, who was charged with a letter, which seemed to 
be written by the magistrates of Syracuse to Marcdlos. 
They praised lum for the slaughter he had made at Leontium, 
and exhorted him to treat all the mercenary soldiers in the 
same manner, in order that Syracuse might at length be re- 
stored to its liberty. The reading of this forged letter en- 
Taged the mercenaries, of whom this body of troops was al- 
jnost entirely coinposed. They were for falling upon the 
few Syracusans amongst them, but were prevented from that 
violence by Hippofcrates and Epicydes ; not from motives of 
nity or humanity, but that they might not entirely lose their 
_iopes (rf re-entering Syracuse. They sent a man thither, 
whom they had esunea by bribes, who related the storming 
of Leontium conformably to the first account. Those re- 
ports were favourably received by the multitude, who cried 
out, that the ^tes should be shut against the Romans. Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes arrived about the same time before 
the city, which they entered, partly by force and partly by 
the intelligence th^* had within it. They killed the magis- 
trates and took possession of the city. The next day the 
jslaves were made h-ce, the prisoners set at liberty, and Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes elected into the Mghest offices, in a 
tumultuous assembly. Syracuse, in this manner, after a 
.short glimpse of liberty, sank again int6 its former slavery. 
Sect. II. 

MareeUuB beakge^ Syracuse. The dreadfid machinea qf 
Archimedes. He ia killed. 

n Afiairs bdng in this state, Marcellus thought proper to 

a A. M. 3790. Ant. J. C. S14. Ut. 1. sa?. ■. 33, 34. Plot in Mand. »- 
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quit the countiy cf the Leontines, and advanced towards Sjr- 
racuse. When he was near it,'' he sent deputies to let the in- 
habitants know, that he came to restore liberty to the Sy> 
racusans, and not with intent to make war upon them. They 
were not permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates and Epi- 
eydes went out to meet them ; and, having heard their pro- 
posals, replied haughtily, that, if the Romans intended to be- 
siege thdr city, they should soon be made senable of the dif- 
ference between attacking Syracuse and attacking Leontittm. 
Marcellus therefore determined to besiege the place by sea 
and land «; by land on the side of Hexapyla, and by sea 
on that of the quarter Achradina, the walls of which were 
washed by the waves 

He gave Appius the command of the land-forces, and re- 
served that ot the fleet to himself. It consisted of 60 gal- 
leys of five benches of oars, whicli were Kill of sold&n 
armed with bows, slings, and darts, to scour the walls. 
There were a great nuniber of other vessels, laden with all 
sorts of machines, used in attacking places. 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two diflferent 
places, Syracuse was in great consternation, and apprehend- 
ed that nothing could oppose so terrible a power and such 
mighty efforts. And it had indeed been impossible to have 
resisted them, without the assistance of one single man, whose 
wonderful industry was every thing to the Sy racusans ; this 
was Archimedes. He had taken care to supply the walls 
with all things necessary to a good defence. As soon as his 
machines began to play on the land-side, they discharged 
upon the infantry all ^orts of darts, and stones of enormous 
wdght, which flew with so much noise, force, and rapidity, 
that nothing could withstand their shock. The]^ beat down 
and dashed to pieces all before them, and occasioned a ter- 
rible disorder in the ranks of the besiegers. 

Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the sea. Ar- 
chimedes had disposed his machines in such a manner as to 
throw darts to any distance. Though the enemy l^d far 
from the city, he reached tliem with his larger and more 
forcible balists and catapults. When they ovenhot their 
mark, he had smaller proportioned to the distance ; which 
mt the Romans into such confusion, as made them incapa- 
)le of attempting any thing. 

This was not the gi-eatest danger. Archimedes bad placed 
lofty and strong machines behind the WiJls, which suddenly 
letting fall vast beams, with an immense weight at the end 
of them, upon tiie ships, sank them to the bottom. Besides 
this, he caused an iron grapple to be let out by a chain ; and, 
he per son who guided the m'achuie having caught hold of the 
« The dfiKiiption of Syracuie any be teen te Vol 111. 
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bead of a ship with this hook, by means of a weight let down 
within the walls, it was lifted up and set upon its stern, and 
held so for some time ; then by letting go the ch£un, either 
by a wheel or a pully, it was let fall again, with its whole 
weight, either on its head or side, and often entirely sunk. 
At other times the macliines dragginpj the ship towards the 
shore by cordage and hooks, after having made it whirl about 
a great while, dashed it to pieces against the points of the 
roocs, which projected under the walls, and thereby destroy- 
ed all within it. Galleys, frequently seized and suspended in 
the air, were whirled about with rapidity , exhibiting a dread- 
ful sight t© the spectators, after which they were l€t fall into 
the sea, and sunk to the bottom, with all tneir crew. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, machines call- 
ed sambuca, from their resemblance to a musical instrument 
of that name. He appointed eight galleys of five benches 
for that purpose, from which the oars were removed, from 
half on the right, and from the other half on the left side. 
These werejoined together, two and two, on the sides with- 
out oars. This machine consisted of a ladder of the breadth 
of four feet, which when erect was of equal height with the 
walls. It was l^d at length upon the sides of the two gal- 
leys joined together, and extended considerably beyond theh* 
beaks ; and upon the masts rf these vessels were affixed 
cords and pullics. When it was to work, the cords were 
made last to the extremity of the machine, and men upon 
the stem drew it up by the help of the puUies ; others at 
the head asasted in raising it with levers. The galleys af- 
terwards being brought forward to the foot of the walls, the 
machmes were applied to them. The bridge of the samdu- 
ca was then let down (no doubt after the manner of a draw- 
bridge) upon which the besiegers passed to the walls of the 
place besieged. 

This machine had.notthe expected effect. Whilst it was 
at a considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes dis- 
charged a vast stone upon it that weighed 10 « quintals, then 
a second, and immediately after a third ; all of which strik- 
ing against it with dreadful force and noise, beat down and 
broke its supports, and gave the galleys upon which it stood 
such a shock, that they parted from each other. 

Marcellus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what to do, 
retired as fast as possible with his galleys, and sent orders to 
his land-forces to do the same. He called also a council of 
war, in which it was resolved the next day, before sun-rise, 
to endeavour to approach the walls. They were in hopes* 
by this means, to shelter themselves from the machmes* 

a The qa'mtaU which the Oreekt call rdXavrov, was of tererfti ]M». Tk* 
lent weighed \U pounds ; the hurgect more than iS^Oi 
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which, for watit of a distance prqxnrtioned to their force* 
would be rendered ineffectual. 

But Archimedes had provided agunst all oontingenciei. 
He had prepared machines long before, as we have already 
observed, thatcairied, to all distances, a proportionate quan- 
Wtf of darts and ends of beams, which being very short, re- 
quired less time £ir preparii^ them, and in consequence 
were m<»re frequently discharged. He had beside made 
small chasms, or loop-holes, in the walls at little distances^ 
where he had placed « scorpions, which, not carrying fer* 
wounded those who approached, without being perceived 
but by their effect. 

When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, and 
thought themselves very well covered, they found themselves 
exposed either to an infinity of darts or overwhelmed with 
stones, which fell directly upon their heads, there being no 
part C3f the wall which did not continually pour that mortal 
hail iqxjD them. This obliged them to retire. But they were 
no sooner removed than a new discharge of darts overtook 
them, in their retreat ; so that they lost great numbers of 
men, and, almost aU their galleys were disabled or beaten to 
pieces, vdthout being able to revenge their loss in the least 
upcn their enemies. For Archimedes had planted most of 
Ls machines in security behind the walls ; and the Romans, 
says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity ci wounds, without 
seeing the place or hand fr*m which they came, seemed to 
fight m reaUty against the gods. 

Marcellus, though at a Toss what to do, and not knowing 
how to oppose the machines of Archimedes, could not, how-> 
ever, forbear jesting upon them. " Shall we persist," said 
he to his workmen and en^eers, ** in makii^ war with this 
*' Briareus of a geometrician, who treats my galleys and 
" sambucas so rudely ? He infinitely exceeds the fabled gi- 
" ants with their hundred hands, in his perpetual and sur- 
" prising discharges upon us." Mai*cellus had reason for 
complaining of Archimedes alone. For the Syracusans were 
really no more than members of the engines and machines 
(^ that great geometrician, who was himself the soul (^ ail 
their powers and operations. All other arms were unem- 
ployed, for the city at that time made use of none, either de- 
fensive or offensive, but those of Archimedes. 

Marc^us at length perceiving the Romans so much in- 
timidated, that, if they saw upon the walls only a small cord 
or the least piece of wood, they would immediately fly, cry- 
ing out, that Archimedes was going to discharge some 
dread&il machine upon them,renounced his hopes of bebg able 

a Tte teurpiom w«r m»eluues in the nature of cnm-bowt, witk wbieb the 
unenci iMcd to diMlMisc dwrtstiii •tones. 
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to make a breach in the place, gave over his attacks, and 
turned the siege into a blockade. The Romans conceived 
that they had no other resource than tm reduce the great 
number of pe(^le in the city by famine, in cutting ofifall pro* 
visions that might be brought to them bjr aea or land, allur- 
ing the dght months in which they besieged the city, there 
-were no kind of stratagems which they did not invo^ nor 
any actions of valour left untried, even to the assault, wl^^ 
they never dared to attempt more. So much force upon 
some occasions, have a single man and a single science, when 
rightly applied. Deprive Syracuse of <x)ly cne old man, the 
l^t strength of the Roman arms must inevitably take the 
city ; tus sole presence checks and disconeerts all thdr de- 
signs. 

\Ve here see, which I cannot repeat too often, how muck 
Interest princes have in proitecting arts, fiivouring the kam- 
cd, encouraging academies of sdence by honourable £stinc- 
tions and actual rewards, which never ruin or impoveiish a 
state. I say nothing in this place ef the Urth and nobility of 
Archimedes ; he was not indebted to themfor the happiness 
of his^ genius and profound knowledge ; I consider him only 
as a learned man, and an excellent geometrician. What a 
loss would Syracuse have sustained, ^ to have saved^ small 
expense and pension, such a man had been abandoned to in- 
action and obscurity ! EDero was far from such a conduct. 
He knew all the value of our geometrician ; and it is no vul- 
gar merit in a prince to understand that of other men. He 
placed it m honour ; he made it useful ; and did not stay 
till occasion or necesaty obliged him to do so, which wauld 
have been too late. By a wise foresight, the true character 
«f a great prince and a great minister,, in the. very « arms of 
peace he provided all that was necessary for supporting a 
siege, and making war with success ; though at that time 
there was no appearance of any thing to be apprehended 
from the Romans, with whom Syracuse was aUied in the 
strictest fri^dship. Hence were seen to arise, ia an instant, 
as out of the earth, an incredible number of machines, of 
every kind and size, the very sight of which were sufficient 
to strike armies with terror and confusion. 

There are, amongst these machines, some of which we 
can scarcely conceive the efiects, and the reality of which 
we might be ^rnpted to caU in question, if it were allowa- 
ble to doubt the evidence of writers, such, for instance, as 
Polybius, an almost contemporary author, who treated on 
facu entirely recent, and such as were well known to all the 
world. But how can we refuse to give credit to the wufona 

a In pftce, at l^iieni, aptarit idoncft bello. Homt 
AmI ^hm m pMce piertctithe «ms ^T war. 
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consent of Greek and Roman historians, in regard to titmim' 
stances of inrhich whole armies were witnesses, and expe- 
riene^ t]ie efTects, and which had so great an influence in 
the events of the war ^ What passed m this siege of Syra- 
cuse shows how far the ancients had carried their genius and 
art in besieging and supporting sieges. Our artiUery, which 
so i)erfixt))r imitates thunder, has not ipore effect than the 
engines of Archimedes, if indeed they have so much. 

A buming-^lass is spoken of^ by Uie means of which Ar- 
chimedes is said to have burnt part of the Roman fleet That 
must have been an extraordmary inventiflo ; but, as no an« 
dent author mentions it, it is no doubt a modon traditioii 
iiithoat any foundation. Burning-glasses were known to an- 
tiquity, but not of that kind, wh£h indeed seem impractica- 
ble. 

« After Marcellus had resdved to confine himself to the 
blockade of Syracuse, he left Appius before the place with 
two-thirds of the array, advanced with the other into the 
island, and brought over some cities to the Roman interest. 
At the same time, Himilcon, general of the Cartha^iansi 
arrived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes of re-cooquer- 
ing tt, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuse with 10,000 foot and 500 horse 
to join him, and carry on the war in concert against Marcel- 
lus. Epicydes remained in the city, to command there dur- 
ingthe olockade. 

' The fleets of the two states appeared at the same time on 
^e coast of Scily ; but that of the Carthaginians, seemg it- 
sdf weaker than the other, was afnud to venture a battle,, 
and soon sailed back for Carthage. 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Syracuse with 
Appius, according to Poiybius, when the year of his consul- 
SMp expired. Liyy places the expedition of Marcellus in 
Sicdj, and his victory over Hippocrates, in this year, which 
must have been the second year of the siege. And indeed 
Livy has given us no account of this second year, because he 
had ascribed to the first what passed in the second. For it 
is highly improbable that nothing memorable happened in it 
This is the conjecture of Mr. Cfevier, professor of rhe- 
toric in the college of Beauvais, who has published a new edi- 
tion erf Livy with remarks, and with which I am convinced 
the public were well pleased. The first volume of the said 
'work contains a long pre&ce, which is well worth reading. 

Marcellus therefore employed a great part of the second 
year of the siege in several expeditions in Sicily. On his re- 
turn from Agrigentum, upon which he had made an ineffectual 
attempt, he came up vrith the army of Hippocrates, which ae» 

« A.M. 3791. Am.J.e.ai3. Liv. I. «3iiT. a, 35, H. 
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defeated, and killed above 8,000 men. This advantage kept 
those in their duty who had entertained thoughts of goii^ 
«ver to the Carthusians. After the gsuning of this viotoiy, 
he returned s^sdnst Syracuse, and, having sent off Appius 
ibr Rome, who went thither to demand uie consulship, he 
put Crispinus into his place. 

« In the beginnbg of the third campsugn, Marcellus, al* 
nost absolutely despairing of being able to take Syracuse, 
tiUier by force, because Archimedes continually opposed 
him with invincible obstacles, or famine, as the Carthaginian 
fleet, which was returned more numerous than before, easily 
threw in convoys, deliberated whether he should continue 
before ^rracuse to push the siege, or turn his endeavours 
against Agrigentum. But, before he came to a final deter- 
mination, he thought it proper to try whether he could not 
make himself master of Syi^ciise bv some secret intelligence. 
There were many Syracusains in nis camp, who had taken 
reftige there in the beginning of the troubles. A slave of 
oie of these secretly carried on an intrigue, in which four 
ocore of the principal persons of the city engaged, who came 
in companies to consult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets of fishermen. The conspiracy was on 
the point of taking effect, when a person named Attalus, 
through resentment for not having been admitted into it, dis- 
covered the whole to Epicydes, who put all the conspirators 
to death. 

Tlus enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus found 
lumself in new difficulties. Notliing employed his thoughts 
but the grief and shame of raising a siege, after haying con- 
sumed so ^uch time and sustained the loss of so many men 
and ships in it. An accident supplied him with a resource, 
and gave new life to his hopes, ^me Roman vessels had 
faken one Damippus, whom £4)icydes had sent to negotiate 
with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans expressed 
a great desire to ransom this man, and MarceUus was not 
averse to it. A place near the port Trog^lus was agreed on 
iDr the conferences concerning the ransom of the prisoner. 
As the deputies went thither several times, it came into a 
Roman soldier's thought to consider the wall with attention. 
After having counted the stones, and examined with his we 
the measure of each of them, upon a calculation of the 
height of the wall he found it to be much lower than it was 
behoved, and concluded, that, with ladders of a moderate 
£ze it might be easily scaled. Without loss of time he re- 
lated the whole to Marcellus. The general is not always 
the only wise man in an army ; a private soldier may some- 

a A.M. 3791. AatJ.esit. Mr. I. XT. ■« S3, 31. Ptat ia Mtni|.3Q|. 
Spy. 
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times farni^ him with important hints. MarceBas did not 
neglect this advice, and assured himsdfof its reality with 
his own eyes. Havine caused ladders to be prep&red, he 
took the opportunity of a festival that the Syracusans cele- 
brated for three days in honour of Diana, during which the 
inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to rejoicing and good 
cheer. At the time of night when he conceived that the 
Syracusans, after their debauch, would begin to grow drowsy 
and fall asleep, he made 1000 chosen troops, m profound 
silence, advance with their ladders to the wall. When the 
first had got to the top without noise or tumult, others fol- 
lowed, encouraged t^ the boldness and success of their 
leaders. These 1000 soldiers, takine advantage of the ene- 
my's stillness, who were either druiik or asleep, soon scaled 
the wall. Havin|; thrown down the gate of Uexapylumt 
they took possession of the qiiarter of the city called Epi- 
poise. 

It was then no koger time to decieve, but terrify, the ene- 
my. The Syracusans, awakened bv the noise, began to 
rouse, and to prepare for action. Marcellus made all his 
tnirapets sound tocher, which so fri^tened and alarmed 
them, that all the inhabitants fled, beheving every quarter 
of the city in the possession of the enemy. The stroogest 
and best part, however, called Achradina, was not yet taken, 
because separated by its walls from the rest of the city. 

Marcellus at day-break entered « the new city, by the 
quarter called Tyche. Epicydes, having hastily drawn up 
scnne troops, which he had in the island adjdnin^ to Achra- 
dina, marched against Marcellus ; but, finding him stroi^ger 
and better attended than he expected, after a sught skirmish, 
he shut himself i^ in Achradina. 

All the obtains and officers with Marcellus congratulat- 
ed him upon this extraordinary success. For himself^ when 
he had considered 6H>m an eminence the loftiness, beauty, 
and extent, of that city, he is said to have shed tears, and to 
have deplored the unhappy conditidn it was upon the point of 
experiencing. He called to mind the two powerful Athe- 
nian fleets which had fbrmerly been sunk bemre this city, and 
the two numersus armies cut in pieces, with the illustrious 
goierals who commanded them : the many wars sustained 
with so much valour against the Carthaginians : the many 
Isimous tyrants and potent kings; Hiero particularly, whose 
memory was still recent, who had signalized lumsdf b)^ so 
many royal virtues, and still more by the important services 
he had rendered the Roman people, whose mterests had al- 
ways been as dear to him as his own. Moved by that reflec- 

a The Bew city, or N«^ii, ww BMpdlc, and la tte fctfesr tines tea Uko. 
taken into the etty and iBaoiinM 
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tion, he believed it incumbent upon him, befiire he attacked 
Achradina, to send to the besieged to exhort them to sarren- 
der vohmtarily, and prevent the rain of their dty. His re- 
monstrances and exhortations had no eflect . 

To prevent interruption in his rear, he then attadced a 
Ibrt called Eurydns, which lay at the bottom of the new 
tewn, and commanded the whole countiy on the land side. 
After having carried it, and placed therdn a strong garrisoDt 
lie turned all his efforts against Achradina. 

During these transacti«ns, Hippocrates and Himilcon ar- 
rived. The first, with the Sicihans, having placed and for- 
tified his camp near the great harbour, and giving the sig- 
■al to those who were in possession of Achradina, attacked 
the old camp of the Romans, in which Crispinus command- 
ed : Epicydes, at the same time, made a sally upon the posts 
of MarceUus. Ndther of these enterprises was successful. 
Hippocrates was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, . who 
pursuai him as far as his entrenchments, and MarceUus 
•bli^d Epicydes to shut himsdf up in Achradina. 

As it was th«i autumn, there happened a pla^e, which 
lulled great numbers in the city, and still more m the Ro- 
man and Carthaginian camps. The distemper was not ex- 
cessive at first, and proceeded only from the bad ah* and 
season : but afterwards the communication with the infect- 
ed, and even tiie care taken cf them, diqiersed the contagion ; 
from whence it happened, that some, neglected and abso- 
lutely abandoned, died of the violence of the malady, and 
others received hdp which became fetal to those who Imiu^t 
it. Death, and the sight of such as were buried, continually 
presented a moumfiil object to the eyes of the living. No- 
thing was heard night and day but groans and lamentatioDS. 
'At length, the being accustomed to the evil had hardened 
thdr hearts to such a degree, and so fis^r extinguished all 
sense of compassion in them, that they not only ceased to 
f;rieve.^ the dead, but left them without interment. No- 
thing was to be seen every where but dead bodies, exposed 
to the view of those who expected the same £site. The 
Carthaginians suflered much more from it than the others. 
As they had no place to retire to, thev almost all perished, 
with their generals Hippocrates and Himilcon. MarceUus, 
from the first breaking out of the disease, had brought his 
soldiers into the city, where the roo& and shade were of great 
i^elief to them ; but notwithstanding he lost no inconsiderable 
number of men. 

fiomilcar, in the mean time, who conunanded the Cartha- 

|;inian fleet, and had made a second voyage to Carthage to 

-faring a new supply, returned with 130 ships and 700 trans- 

\ He was prevented by contrary win^ firon doabtms 
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tiie cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, ivho was alraid, that, if 
• tiioae -winds cxxitinued, this fleet might be discouraged and 
•Feturn to Africa, left Achradina to the care of the eenerals 
of the mercenary troops, and went to Bomilcar, wnom he 
persaaded to try the event of a naval battle, as soon as the 
weather would permit. Marcellus, seeing the troops of the 
SkaliaQS increase every day, and that, if he stayed and sufler- 
ed lumself to be shut up in Syracuse, he should be very much 
pressed, at the same time, both by sea and land, resolved, 
though not so strong in ships, to appoac the passage of the 
Carth2^ni:in flee(. As soon as the high winds abated, Bo- 
milcar stood out to sea, m order to double the cape ; but when 
he saw the Roman ships advance towards him in good or- 
der, on a sudden, for what reason is not said, he took, to fli^t, 
sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, and retired to 
Tarentura. Epicydes, who had been disappointed in sudi 
great hopes, and was apprehensive of returning into a dtv 
already half taken, made sail for Agrigentum, rather with 
the design of awaiting the event of the siege in that jriacc 
than of making any new attempt from thence. 

When it was known, in the camp of the Sicihans, that 
£picydes had quitted Syracuse and the Caithagiiuans Sicily, 
they sent deities to Marcellus, afler having sounded the 
dispositions oi the besieged, to treat upon the conditioos on 
wluch Syracuse should surrender. It was agreed, with un- 
animity enough on both sides, that what had sqppertained t« 
the king should ^pertiun to the Romans ; that the Sicilians 
shcuM retain all the rest, with their laws and liberty. After 
these preUminanes, they demanded.a conference with those 
to whom Epicydes had entrusted the government in his ab- 
sence. They told them, they had been sent by the army to 
Msuxsdlus, and the inhabitants c£ Syracuse, in order that all 
the Sic^ians, as well within as vrithout the city, might have 
the same &te, and that no separate convention might be made. 
Having been permitted to enter the city and to confer with 
their fiiends and relations, after having informed them of 
\Khat tkey had already ag^^eed with A^u-ceUus, and giving 
them assurances that their lives would be safe, they persuad- 
ed them to begin by removing the three governors Epicydes 
had left in his place, which was immediately put in execu- 
tion. 

After which, having assembled the people, they rei>res^t- 
«d, ** T^t for whatever miseries they had suffered till then, 
♦' or should suffer from thenceforth, they ought not to accuse 
** feortune, as it depended upon themselves alone to put an 
*• end to them : that, if the Romanis had undertaken the si^ 
*• of hyrdcuse, it was out of afiFection, not enmity, to the Sy- 
*• racusaas: that it was not till after thsy had been appr 
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** of the oppreflskms thejr sofiered from Hn^ocnftes mA 
*« Epicydes, those aiabitiouB aeents of Haimibaly and after- 
'' vardc of Hieranymus, that Uiey had taken arms» and be- 
** gun the aiege of the city, not to rain it, but to destroy its 
*' Qrrants: that, as Hippocrates was dead, £pio|rdes no loi^- 
^ itr in Syracuse, his lieutenant dain, and the Carthag^ians 
*^ dispossessed d[ Sicily, both by sea and land, what reason 
** could the Romans now have for not inclining as nmcb to 
'^^ preserve Syracuse as if Hiero, the seke example of €deliQr 
** towards them, were still alive ? That neither the dty nor the 
'* inhabitants had any thing tofear but from themselves, if they 
** let sl^ the occasion of renewing their amity with the Ro- 
** mans: that they never had so faivourable an opportunityafi the 
^ present, when they were just delivered from the violent go- 
'* vemmept of their tvrants ; and that the first use they ought 
*^ to make of their liberty was to return to their duty." 
This cfiscourse was penectly well received by every body. 
' It was however judged proper to create new magistrates 
before the nomination of deputies ; the latter of whom were 
chosen out of the former. The deputy who 8i>oke in their 
name, and who was instructed solely to use his utmost en* 
deavours that Syracuse might not be destroyed, addressed 
himself to MaroeUus to this efiect : *« It was not the people 
** of Syracuse who first brdke the alliance and declared war 
** against yeu, but Hieronymus, less criminal stiH towards 
*■ Rome than towards his country ; and, afterwards, when 
*' peace was restored by his death, it was not any Svracu- 
<* san that inirin^ it, but the tyrant's instruments. Hippo. 
•* crates and Ejiicydes. They were the enemies who have 
** made war against you, afterhavii^ made us slaves, either 
** by violence or fraud and perfidy : and it cannot be said, 
*« that we have had any times of liberty that have not sdso 
" been tiroes of peace with you. At present, as soon as we 
^ are become masters of oorsdves, by the death of those 
*^ who held Sicily in subjection, we come the very instant to 
<< deliver up ta you our arms, our persons, our walls, and our 
** city, determined net to refuse any conditions you rimll 
** think fit to impose. For the rest," contfaiued he, address- 
ing himself still to Marcdlus, *^ your interest is as much 
«' concerned as ours. The gods have graated you the glory 
*' of having taken the finest and most illustrious city possess- 
*• cd by the Greeks. All we have ever achieved worthy of 
** being recorded, either by sea or land, augments and adorns 
** your triumph. Fame is not a sufficiently &xthfiil cbroni- 
** der to make known the greatness and strength of the ci- 
** ty you have taken ; posterity can only judge of them by 
** its own eyes. It is necessary that we should sboy, to m 
^l travellers, from whatever part of t!ie lOiverse th^ oomq. 
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** sometimes the trophies we have obtained from the Atbe- 
" aiaiis aod Carthaginians, and sometimes those you have 
" acquired from us ; and that Syracuse, thus placed for ever 
*' iHider the protection of MarceUus, may be a lasting and 
^' etcsroal monument of the valour and clemency of him wfa» 
^ too^ and preserved it. It is unjust that the remembrance 
'* of Hieronymus should have more weight with you than 
*' that of Hiero. The latter was much longer your fiienl 
*' than the former your enemy. Permit me to say you have 
" experienced the good effects of the amity of Hiero ; but 
*' the senseless enterprises of Hieronymus have fidlen solely 
'' upon his own head." 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they demanded from 
MarceUus, but to preserve tranquillity and union amongst 
those in the city. The deserters, convinced that they shouM 
be delivered up to the Romans, inspired die foreign soldiers 
with the samo'^ear. Both the one and the other having 
therefore taken arms, whilst the deputies were still m the 
eamp of Marcelius, they began by cuttmg the throats of the 
mag^strat^ newly elected ; and, dispersing themseives on 
all sides, they put to the sword all they mcl, and plundered 
whatever foil in their way. That they might not l>e without 
leaders, they appointed six officers, three to command in 
Achradina, and three in the isle. The tumult being at length 
appeased, the foreign troops were informed, Irom all hands, 
that it was concli^ed with the Romans that their cause 
should be entirely distinct from that of the deserters. At 
the same inst^^nt the deputies who had been sent to Marcdlos 
arrived, who&dly undeceived them. 

Amongst ttiose who commanded in Syracuse there was a 
Spaniard, named Mericus : means were fo«nd to corrupt 
him. He gave up the gate near the fountain Arethusa td 
soldiers sent by Mascellus in the night to take possession of 
it. At day-break the next morning Marcelius made a &lse 
attack at Achradina, to draw all the forces of the citadel 
and the isles adjoining to it to that side, and to enable some 
vessels he had prepared to throw troops into the isle, which 
would be unguarded. Every thing succeeded according to 
his. plan. The soldiers, whom those vessels had landed in the 
isle, finding almost all the posts abandoned, and the gates, 
by which the garrison of tlie citadel had marched out against 
Marcelius, still open, they took possession of them after a 
flight encounter. Marcdlus, having received advice that he 
was master of the isle, and of part of Achradina, and that 
Mericus, with the body under his command, had joined his 
troops, ordered a retreat to be sounded, that the treasures of 
the kings might not be plundered. They did not rise so 
t%hin their amount us iya§ imagined. 
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The deserters having; escaped, a passage bang eSepresslf 
left open for them, the Syracusans op«ied all me gates of 
Achradina to Marcellus, and sent deputies to him with in- 
structions to demand notlung farther from him than the pre- 
servation of the lives cf themsdves and their children. 
MarceUus^ having assemUed his council, and some Syracu- 
sans who were in his camp, ^ve his answer to the deputies 
in their presence: " That Iliero, for fifty years, had not 
** done the Roman jpeople more good than those who had 
** been masters of Syracase some years past had intend^ 
*< ed to do them harm ; but that their ill- will had fallen 
** upon their own heads, and they had punished themselves 
** for their violation of treaties m a more severe manner 
** than the Romans could have desired : that he had besieg- 
<^ ed Syracuse during three years, not that the Roman 
** people might reduce it into slavery, but to prevent the 
'* chiefs of the revolters from continuing to hdd it und^ op- 
^ pression : that he had undergone many fatigues and dan- 
** gers in so long a siege ; but that he thought he had noade 
** himself ample amends by theg^ory of having taken that 
** dty, and the satis&ction of having saved it trom the en* 
** tire ruin it seemed to deserve.'* After having placed a 
body of troops to secure the treasury, and safe-guards in the 
houses of the Svracusans who had withdrawn into his camp, 
he abandoned tne city to be plundered. It is reported, that 
the riches which were pillaged in Syracuse at tms time ex- 
ceeded aU that could have been expected at the taking oi 
Carthage itself. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy ef Marcelius^ and 
gave him a very seni^ble afftiction. Archimedes, at a time 
when sdl things were in thisconfttsion at Syracuse, shQtu|> m 
his closet like a man of another world who had no regard &r 
what passed in tfaos, was intent upon the study of some geo* 
metiical figure, and not only his eyes, but the whole, facu&ies 
of his soul, were so engaged in this contempladon, tha;t he 
had neither heard the tumult of the Romans,. universaUy 
busy in plundering, nor the report of the dty's being taken. 
A soldier on a sudden comes in upon him, ana bids him follow 
kim to Marcelius. Archimedes desired him to stay a mo- 
ment, till he had solved his problem and finished the demon- 
stration of it. The soldier^ who n«ther cared for his prob- 
lem nor demonstration, enraged at this delay, drew his sword 
and killed him. Marcelius was exceedingly afflk^ed when 
he heard the news of his death. Not bemg able to restore 
him to life, ci which he would have been very glad, he ap- 
{died himself to honour his memory to the utmost of his po w- 
er. He made a ^ig^t search after all his relations, treat- 
ed them with great distinction, and granted them pecidiar 
rivilcgts. As for Archimedss, he caused his funeral to be. 
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celebrated in the most solemn manner, and erected to Um a 
vMXMmeDt^nKingst the great persons who bad dutingunhed 
tliemselveamosi at Syracuse. 



ARf ICLE III. 
Sect. I.r— 7bm3 of Archimedes discovered by Cicero. 

Archimedes, by his ^nll, had desired his relations and 
friends to put no other epitaph on his tomb, after his death, 
than a cyhnder circumscribed by a sphere, that is to say, a 
globe, or spherical figure, and to set down at the bottom the 
proportion which those two solids, the containing and the 
contahied, have to each other. He might have filted up the 
bases of the cdumiis of his tomb with relievoes, whereon the 
whoie history of the siege of Syracuse might have been carv- 
ed, and hixnself appeared like another Jupiter thundering 
upon the Romans. But he set an infinitely higher vahie upon 
a discovery, a geometrical demonstration, than upon all the 
so much celebrated machines which he had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do Iiimself honour in the eyes of 
posterity, by the discoveiy he had made of the relation of a 
^ere to a cylinder of the same base and height ; which is 
as two to three. 

The Syracusans, who had been in former times so fond of 
the sciences, did not long retain the esteem and gratitude 
they owed a man who had done so much honour to their'city. 
Less than 140 years after, Ardiimedes was so perfectly for- 
gotten by his citizens, notwithstanc^g the great services he 
had done them, that they denied his having been buried at 
Syracuse. It is Cicero who informs us of this circumstance* 

« At the time he was quxstor in Sicily, his curiosity indue* 
od him to make a search after the tomb of Archimedes : a 
curiosity that became a man of Cicero'sgenius, and which 
merits tlie imitatioa of all who travel. The Syracusans as- 
sured iuifi that Ins search would be to no purpose, and that 
there was no such monument amongst them. Cicero pitied 
thek* ignorance, which only served to increase his desu'e of 
making that discovery* At length, after several fruitless 
attempts, he perceivea, without the gate of the dty facing 
Agrigenti]tni» amongst a great number dF tombs in that place, 
a pil£ar almost entirely covered with thorns and brambles, 
through which he could discern the figure of a sphere and 
cytinder. Those who have any taste for antiquities may easi- 
ly conceive the joy of Cicero upon this occawion. He cried 
aut^ ^ \hi\x. he hadfound what he had looked jEbr.'' The 
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place was immediately ordered to be cleared, and a passage 
opened to the column, on which they saw the inscriptioo sSl 
lerable, though part of the lines were obliterated by time. 
« So that, says Cicero, in coicluding this account, the great- 
est city of Greece, and the most flourishing of old in the study 
of the sciences, would not have known the treasure it pos- 
sessed, if a man, bom in a country which it considered al- 
most as barbarous, had not discovered for it the tomb of its 
oitizen, so highly distinguished by the force and penetration 
of his mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this curious 
and elegant account ; but we cannot easily pardon him for 
the contemptuous manner in which he speaks at first of Ar- 
chimedes. It is in the beginning, where, intending to com- 
pare the unhappy life of Dionysiusthe tyrant with the felici- 
ty of one passed in sober virtue and abounding with wis- 
dom, he says 6 : '' I will not compare the lives of a Plato or 
*' an Architas, persons of consummate learning and wisdom, 
** with that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most misera- 
" ble, and the most detestable, that can be imagined. I shaQ 
** have recourse to a man of his own city, a little obscure 
*• PERSON, who lived many years after him. I shall produce 
^' him from his ^ dust, and bring him upon the stage with his 
'* rule and compasses in his hand." I say nothing of the 
Inrth of Archimedes, his greatness was of a different class. 
But ought the greatest jgeometrician of antiquity, whose sub- 
£me discoveries have in all ages been the admiration df the 
learned, be treated by Cicero as little and obscure, as if he 
had been only a common artificer employed in making ma- 
chines ; unless it be, perhaps, that the Romans, with whom 
a taste for geometry and such speculative sciences never gain- 
ed much ground, esteemed nothing great but what related ta 
government and policy. 

Orabnnt csuaas melius, ese'liqne meatus 
Beseribeiit radio, et sargentia sidera clieeDt : 
Ta regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

Virgil«J5ii.6, 

Let others better mould the running mass •% 
OC metals, and inform the breathing brass, L 
And sotteu into flesh a marble face ; 3 

Plead better, at the bar, describe the skies. 
And when the stars descend and when they rile { 

a m nobilMma Oneehe civitsa, quoDdam Tero stiam doetianma. rat elTb ^ofr 
n% aeatisiimi monamaitam iflfDorsMec, nitt ab homine Arptnate didiciuet. 

b Noa evKo jam cam bujui tUs, quatetriua, miaerius, dsteatabiliua, ercogitare 
nihil p^aum, Platonia aut Arcbitar. vitam eompamb*, dootoruin hotninnm et 
plane aspientum. Ex eadem orhe humiUm homiinci$nem a pvlirete et r»lia 
CKSitabo, qai mnlda aniiia poat ftiit Arehimedem. 

c Ha BMMM the U»% aicd by gaamatneiaDa. 
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. But, Rome, 'ti« thioe akme, with awfol sway, ) 
To rule mankind and make the world ohey : I* 
Ditponng peaee and war tby own miyeatiG way.^ 

' Drjrdeo. 

• This IS the Abb6 Fraguier's reflecticn m the short &s- 
sertadon he has left us upon tins passage of Cicero. 

Sect. TLj-^Summary ^thekiatvry qf Synetue. 

The island of ^dly, with the greatest part of Italy, ex- 
tending between the two seas, composed what was called 
Magna Graecia, in opposition to Greece, properly so called, 
which bad peopled all those countries by its cdonies. 

* Syracuse was the roost conaderabte city of Sicily, ani 
one of the most powerfiil of all Greece. It was founded by 
Architas the Corinthian, in the third year of the 17th Olym- 
piad. 

The first two ^;es of its history are very obscure, and 
therefore I pass over them in sflence. It does not be^ !• 
be known till after the 'reign of Gdon, and fiimishes in the 
sequel many great events, for the space of more than 200 
years. During all that time it exhibits a perpetual altema* 
tive of slavery under the tyrants and liberty under a popular 
government ; till Syracuse is at lenffth subjected to the R^ 
jnaos, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all these events, except the last, in the or- 
der of time. But as they are cut into differeat sections, and 
dispersed into different books, I have thought proper to unite 
them herein one point of view, that theu* series and connex^ 
ion might be the more evident, from their being shown to- 
gether and in general, and the places pointed out where 
ihey are treated with due extent. 

c Gelon. TheCarths^nians, in concert with Xerxes, hav- 
w^ attacked the Greeks who inhatHted Skaljr, whilst that* 
pnnoe was employed in making an irrupdoi> into Greece, 
Gelon, who had made himself master of Syracuse, obtained a 
celebrated victorv over the Carthaginians, the very day of 
the battle of Thermopylae. Amilcar, their general, was 
killed in this battle. Historians speak differently of his death, 
which has occasioned my falling into a contradiction. For 
on one side I suppose, with << Diodorus Siculus, that he was 
killed by the Sicilians in the battle ; and on the other I saf, , 
after Herodotus, that, to avoid the shame of surviving fis' 
defeat, he threw himself into the pile, in winch he had sacri* 
iiced many human victims. 

« Gelon, upon returmng ftom his victory, rq>aired to the 

. « Memoin of Oie Aeademy of InieriytioB. Vol II. * A M. 329/. 

c A. M. ssae. tf la tbe Iwtcry ot' the CaittagMiiaBi. e A. M. 39 if • 
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assembly without arms or guards, to ^ve the people an ac- 
count of his conduct. He was chosen king unanimously. 
He rdgned five or six years, solely employed in the truly 
royal care of making his people happy, book ii. Part h. 
Book vii. ch. ii. sect. 1. 

a Hiero I. Hiero, the ddest of Gdon's brothers, succeed- 
ed him. The beginning of his reign was worthy of great 
giraise. Simcttddes and nndar vied with each other in cele- 
rating him. The latter part of it did not answer the for- 
mer. He reigned 11 years. Book vii. ch. ii. sect. 1. 2d di- 
Tiaon. 

* Thra^bnluEs. Thrasibttlus, his brother, succeeded him. 
He rendered himself odious to all his subjects by \m vices and 
cruelty. They e3Cpe11ed him the throne and citjr, after a 
reign of one year. Book vK. ch. fi. sect. 1. 3d division. 

TIMES OF LIBERTY. 

c After his expulsioii, Syracuse and all Sicily enjoyed their 
liberty for the sgace of almost 60 yeai*s. 

An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the day upoik 
which their liberty was re-established. 

STRACtJSE ATTACKED Bt THE ATHENIANS. 

d During this intertrail, the Athenians, animated by the 
warm exhortatlotis of Alcibiades, turned their arms against 
Syracuse ; this was in the sixth year of the Pdoponnesian 
ivar. How fatal the event of this war was to the Athenians 
may beseen Book vffi. ch. iii. end of sect. 6. 

* D^yaos /Ar elder* The reign of this prince is famous 
for its length of 58 vears ; and still more for the extraor^* 
nary events with which it was attended. Book ii. Part i. ch. 
2. Book i. Part. ii. ch. i. 150, 6cc. 

f Dkxiysius the younger. Diony sius, son of the elder Dio- 
nysius, succeeded him. Hei contracts a particular intimacy 
-With Plato, and has frequent conversations with him, who 
had come to his court at the request of Dion, the near rela- 
tion of Dionysius. He did n«t long improve from the wise 
precepts of that philosopher, and soon abandoned himself to 
all the vices and excesses which attended tyranny. 

g B^ieged by Dion, he escapes from the citadel^ and re* 
4^s intoltaly. 

A Dion's excellent qualities. He is assassinated in his own 
ifouse by Calippiis* 

i Thirteen mcmths after the death of Dion, BKpparinus, 
brother of Dionydus tiie younger, expels Callus, and es-^ 

«A.M.3JSf. ftA.M.S543. cA.KSf44. tf A. H. S«8«. e k.M, S99t 
rA*H>9^3%, ^A.M.9544. AA.1f,W4a» iA^VkHm ' 
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tablishes himself in Syracuse. Dunng the two yean of his' 
rdspi, Sicily is a^tated by great commotions. 

A Dionysms the youn|;er, taking advantage of thoie troa- 
bleSy re-ascends the throne 10 years afttcr having quitted it. 

* At last, reduced*by Timoleon, he retires to Corinth^ 
Book iL Part iii. chap. Iw— Book xL sect 5. 

TIMES OF LIBSKTT. 

« Timdeon restores liberty to Syracuse. He jMisses the 
Test of his life there in a glorious retirement, bdoved and ho* 
noured by all the citizens and Grangers. Book zL ch. ii. sect. 6. 

This interval of liberty was of no lon^ duration. 

4 A&ATHQCLEs. AgatiK)cles, in a short time, msdcea 
himseli tyrant of Syracuse^ Book ii Part il ch. i. near the. 
end. 

He commits unparalleled cruelties. 

He forms one <tt the boldest designs related in history ; 
carries the war into Afiica; makes himself master of the 
strongest places, and ravages the whde country* 

A&r various events he perishes miserably. He leigned 
^boatdS years. 

TIM£S OJ LIBEKTT. 

e Syracuse took new life again kit some time^ and tasted 
with joy the sweets of liberty. 

But she suffered much from the Carthaginians, who db- 
turbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid success of 
his arms at first gave him great hopes, which soon vanished. 
Pyrrhus by a sudden retreat plunged the Syracusans into 
new misfortunes. Book i. Part ii. ch. il near the end. Book 
xvi. sect, f, 

Hi£ito n. Theywere not happy and in tranomllity till 
the reign of Hierp II. which was very loog, and almos{^ al- 
ways pacific. , ' ■ 

^lERONTMus. He scarce^ rdgned one year. His death, 
was followed with great troubles, and the taking of Syra- 
euse by Marcellus. 

After that period, what passed In Sdly to its total reduc- 
tion is little remarkable. There were still some reQ^ns4>f 
war fomented in it by the partisans of tyranny, and 
thaginians who supported them : but those wars we 
du<rfereof any event of consequence, and Rome wa 
solute mistress of all Scily., Half the island had^ 
Roman province since the treaty winch put an i 

0A.M.SSM. ft A.M. 3657. # A. M. S«fS. dA.^US^^ 
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first Poiuc war. By that treaty, SicUy ivas divided into two 
parts ; the ooecontintted in the possesion of the Romans and 
the other under the government of Hiero ; which last part, 
filter the surrender of Syracuse, fell also into their hands. 

sxcT. m. 

MefltctioTU upon the government and cAaraeter qf the Sym- 
cusana^ and u/ion Archimedeo. 

By the taking of Syracuse, all Sicily became a province of 
the Roman empire : but it was not treated as the Spaniards 
and Carthaginians were afterwards, upon whom a certain 
tribute was imposed, as the reward of the victory and pan- 
ishmeni of the vanquished : Quasi vktoria pnttmum^ ac 
ftana beUU Sicily, in submitting to the a Roman pec^le, re- 
tained all her ancient rights and customs, and obeyed them 
upon the same conditaons she had obeyed her kin^ And 
she certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction; 
h She was the first of ^ the foreign nations that had enter- 
ed into alliance and amity with the Romans ; the first cod* 
Quest their arms had the glory to make out of Italy ; and 
the first country that had p;iven them the grateful eicperi- 
ence of commanding a foreign people. The greatest part of 
the Sicilian cities had expressed an unexampled attachment, 
fidelity, and aiiection, for the Romans* The island was af- 
terwards a kind of step for their troops to pass over into 
Africa ; and Rome would not so eaal}^ have reduced the for- 
midable power of the Cartlia^ans, if Sicily had not served 
it as a magazine, abounding with provisions, and a secure re- 
treat for meir fleets. Hence, after the ta^ng and ruin of 
Carthage, Scipk) Africanus thought himself bound to adorn 
the cities of Sicily with a great number of excellent paintings 
and curious statues ; in order that a people who were so 
liighly gratified with the success of the Roman arms might 
J^^^oisihle of its effects, ^id retain iUustrious monuments of 
I^Vvictories amongst them. 

^Scily would have been happy in being governed by the 
Romans, if they had always given her such magistrates as 
Cicero, as well acc^uainted as he with the obligations of his 
function, and like him intent upon the due discharge of it. It 

civiutM ftie in ftii>icitvain rc«epiiiiiM, ut eodem jure eneat, quo fa- 
^ m conditioiie poimlo R |iarei«m qua Mns ante* {MtfainttBt . Cie> 
\ nationuni extenrum praneeiis Sieili* w ad Mmettiaoi lldeiAqae 
ippUcuit : prima oiniuum. id quod omauteDtum taipettf Cit, pnmA* 
kilata : prima docmt rnHjovn iiotirtM, quam pr<<relaraiii e«Kt exteris 
niieriire*-Itttque inajoribiM iMwtris in Africam ex hae pruvinaa m- 
, ii Metu< est. Naque enim tarb taeile opes Cartkagints tauweoiMMli^ 
illud, et rei iirunieotaric subsidiuin, et reoepcaeulnm dustbus nostria 
pateret. QiiareP A,ricanai,Cart)iaginedeIeta, SieuJorumafliesiiniisnHmar 
ttentitque pttHsbemmii exornavit ; at« quoi victoria popaU A- la^tan aiMttua*' 
tur, «pod eof maawiMina yietoric plonma eeUocaie% t^ Ten. 3«ib St 3. 
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h highly pleasine to hear him explain himtdf Topaa the wib-' 
ject ; which he ffoes in his ddence of ^dly agi^t Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the sincerity 
of the sentiments he is goin|f to ex^'ess, he says : *' in aU 
*' « the employments with which the Koman people have ho- 
** noured me to this day. I have ever though myself obliged, 
^ by the most sacred ties of rehg^op^ worthily to dischiuege 
*' the duties of them. When I was pnaik qusstor, 1 looked up* 
" on that dignity not as a gratuity cooficrred upon me£or my 
*' particular use, but as a deposit confided to my vigilance ana 
^ fidelity. When I was aftenf ards sent to act in that office 
^ in Sicuy, I thought all eyes were turned upon me^ and that 
** my person and administratio^were in a manner exhibited 
" as a spectacle to the view g£ all the worid : and in thia 
** thought I not only denied roysi^f all pleasures of an es^* 
*' traordinary kind* but even Chose which are authomed 
*' by nature and necessity- I ^m now intended lor xdile* I 
*^ call the gods to witnessL that how honourable soever this 
*' dignity seems to me, I have too just a sense of its weight, 
" not to have more solidtude and disquiet thai^ joy and plea* 
*' sure fro|n it ; so i^ndk do I desire to make it appear, that 
** it was not bestowed on me ^y chance, or the necessity of 
*' being filled up, but corded deservedly by the choice and 
" discernment of my country^'' 

AH the Roman governors were far firom beiqg of this cha- 
racter; and Sicily, above all otheif provinces, experienced, 
as ^ Cicero some lines after reproaches Verres, that they 
were almost all of them like so many tyrants, who believed 
themselves attended by the &sces and axes, and invested 
with the authority of the Roman empire, only to exercise 
in their province an open robbery of the puUic with impuai* 
ty, and to break through all the barriers of justice and shame 

a O dH immoccilQil-Itt aikl mam wtlwamm i>t iH »> nJknm vits r$t» 
tt» popntique R. oaitimatio ccnprabet, at ego %fam adboe mm mafpicntm 
popttlot R. mmdaTit, cie eot aeeepi, ut me oomiQiii oAeionini obtcrinin relig;!- 
ooe Mbitisfeff. U>kivaiamaKnmtMu,mtaMhantmtmdlUm^umWKi6aMm 
qmni creditwin M coiniiiNiiinB pntaraiB. Smb ^JKjiiWi qiuettaiMB to pranrinciftt 
ut amniom oeolot in me anum conieetot wMtnier : «t me qustfoamque inc- 
urn quasi in aliquo 4Nrbu terrtt tbeatiw vemri niMiiMlieai ; nt omnia iciaper» 
quae jucuntfai videntor ene. mm nodqlm^Kliaoi^iMrik eapUitaabiit, nd ewm 



iprf nmtarc ae neeeitittti dcaegarem. Nose turn derijBHCDt sdilifc— Ita mlhi 
deot omnts propitioi es« velim, ut taotetii mibi jucimdiiiiB'in est hanot popvll, 
taaen neqaaqnaai taatom capto valnpcaiit, qowtMm aolMotudiois et ianikt 
at h«c ipca aedilitai, nqpi quia ttecene fait aiiqui eaadidato data* led up fie 
•portnent reete eollocata, ecjucfieio popuMdigno inloeopoiitacsMTideatqr. 
Cic Ver. 7 »• 35— S7. 

6 Noaouam tibi Timitin mentem, nontibi idcittofiMeeiet iaeaiet.etiuitftai 
frnpeniHrn, tancanquf omameBtonun omoiomdRieiiitatemdaiam; oteanim 

1 Ti et anetariiaie oomia repagula iorfg, podorii, et offlcii perfrioKefei; ui 

ft boaa pr«d»o> tvam daeaRs ; inimut n» tnta. aalliua domiu elama mil- 



liut Tita aepta, aiilUni pudicicia maaita, eoatta tciaa cagifltiitem ct aada<|u» 
ponet one. Cie. T«rr. & 39. 
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in such a manner, that no man's estate^ life, house, nor even 
honour, were safe from their violence. 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, ought to appear like 
a theatre, on which many different and surprismg scenes, 
have been exhibited ; or rather like a sea, sometimes calm 
arul untroubled, but oftener violently agitated by winds and 
storms, always ready to overwhelm it entirely. We have 
seen in no other republic such sudden, frequent, violent, and 
various, revolutions : sometimes enslaved by the most cruel 
tyrants, at others under the government of the wisest kings ; 
sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of a populace^ 
without either government or restriction ; sometimes; per- 
fectly docile and submissive to the authority ot the law and 
the empire of reason, it passed alternate! jr from the most in- 
supportable slavery to the most grateful hberty, from a kind 
of convulsions and frantic emotions to a wise, peaceable, and 
regular, conduct. The reader will easily call to mind, on 
the one side, Dionysius the father and son, Agathodes and 
Hieronymus, whose cruelties made them the objects of the 
public hatred and detestation ; on the other, Gelon, Dion, 
ITimdeon, the two Hieros, andent and modem, umversallf 
beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes and ^cissitudes so 
(KHitrary to be attributea .^Undoubtedly, the levity and incon- 
stancy ef the Syracusans, which was their disdnguishing cha- 
racteristic, had a great ahare in them ; but what, I am con- 
vinced, ccHiduced the most to them was the very form of their 
government, compounded of tshe aristocratic and democratic; 
that is to say, divided between the senate, or elders, and the 
people. As there was no counterpoise in Syracuse to balance 
those two bodies, when authority inclined either to the one 
side or the other, the government presently changed other 
into a violent and cruel tyranny or an unbridled liberty with- 
out prder or regulation. The sadden confusion, at such times, 
of all orders of the state, made the way to sovereign power 
easy to the most ambitious of the citizens : to attract the af- 
fection of their country and soften the yoke to thdr feQow 
citizens, some exerdsed that power with lenity, wisdom^ 
equity, and popular behaviour ; and others, by nature less 
virtuously inclined, carried it to the last excess of the most 
abs(^iite and cruel despotism, under pretext of supporting 
the Jfcelves against the attempts of their citizens, who, jea- 
lous of their hberty, thought every means for the recovery of 
it legitimate and laudable. 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered the |^ 
vemment of Syracuse difficult, and thereby made way for 
the frequent changes it underwent. That dty did not forget 
the signal mtoriw it had obtamed agonist the fonnidaote 
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power of Africa, and that it bad carried its victorious arms 
and terror even to the walls of Carthage: and that not once 
«iify» as afterwards agunst the Athauaos, but during several 
ages. The high idea its fleets and numerous troops si^xest- 
cd of its maritiine power, at the time of the irruption ot the 
Persians into Greece, occasioned its pretending to equal 
Athens in that respect, or at least to &vide the empire of 
the sea with that state. 

Besides which, ridies, the natural effect of commercei 
had rendered the Ssrracusans proud, haughty, and impe^ 
TioQs, and at the same time had plunged them into a slotli and 
luxuiy that inspired them with a disgust for all fetigue and 
appIicatiGD. They generally abandoned themselves blindly 
to their orators, who had acquired an absolute ascendant over 
them. In order to make them obey, it was necessary dther 
to flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a flmd of eqinty , humanity, and good- 
nature ;. and yet, when influenced by the seditious discourses 
of the curators, they would proceed to excessive violence and 
cruelties, which they immediate^ after repented. 

When th^ were left to themselves, thdr liberty, which 
at that time knew no bounds, soon d^;enerated into caprice, 
fdry, violence, and I might say even phrenzy. On the con- 
traiy, when they were subjected to the yoke, they became 
base, timorous, submissive, and groveling like slaves. But, 
as this condition was violent a& directly contrary to the 
sliaracter and disposition of the Greek nation, bom and 
nurtured in Uberty, the soise of which was not wholly extin- 
gui^ed in them but merely lulled asleep, they waked from 
time to time from their lethargy, broke theu* chains, and 
made use of them, if I may be admitted to use the expres^on, 
to beat down and destroy the unjust masters who had impos- 
ed them. 

With a smaUattentionto the whole series of the history of 
the Syracusans, it may easily be perceived, (as Galba after- 
wardls said of the Romans) that <> they were equally incapa- 
ble <rf bearing either entire Mberty or entire servitude. So 
that the ability and policy of those who governed them con- 
sisted in keepmg the people to a wise medium between those 
two extremes, by seeming to leave them an entire freedom 
in their resolutions, and reserving only to themselves the 
care of explaining the utility and ntcilitating the execution 
of good measures. And in thb the magistrates and kings 
we have spoken of were wonderfully successful, under whose 
government the Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tran- 

a Imperatanu et hominibm, qui nee totWd Rnritm^ea v«<f T«MBBt,iiee tr 
iun tibert«t6m. Tacit. H)n> 1 i. c li» 
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quilUty, were obedient to their princes, and perfectly sabmis-' 
ave to the laws. And this induces me to conclude, that the 
revolutions o£ Sjrracuse wer^ less the effect of the people's 
levity than the mult of those that governed them, who had 
not the art of manag^g their passions and en^ging their af- 
fection, which is properly the adeace of kings, and of all 
\irho commvid o^cnr. 
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Miihridate9 BScehtU the throne f^Pontua, Ubrary tfAthem 
carried to Rome^ 

MiTHRiDATEs, kbg of Potitus, wbow histoiy I am now 
beginning to relate, and who rendered himself so fiimous by 
tiie war he supported, during almost 30 years, against the 
Romans, was sumamed Eupator. He descend^ from a 
house which had ^en a long succession of kings to the king- 
dom of Pontus. The first, according to some historians, 
was Artahazus, one of the seven princes that slew the Magi, 
and set the crown of Persia upon the head of Darius Hys- 
taspes, who rewarded him with the kingdom of Pontus. 
But, beades that we do not find the name of Artabazus 
amongst those Persians, many veasons induce us to believe, 
that the prince of whom we speak was the son of Daiius, 
the same who is called Artabarzanes, who was competitor 
with Xerxes for the throne of Persia, and was made king of 
Pontus flither by l^ father or his brother, to console him for 
the preference given to Xerxes. His posterity enjoyed that 
kingdom during 17 generations. Mithridates Eupator, of 
whom we are treating in this place, was the 16th from him. 
o He was but 12 years of age when he b^an to reign. His 
father, before his death, had appointed him his successor, and 
bad given him his mother for guardian, who was to govern, 
jcont^ with him. 6 He began his reign by putting his mo* 

iiA.M.t8tt. AM.I.C«U«i » liw ■ III H wceryib Plwia. c. vaku 
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ther «nd brother to death ; and the sequel answered but too 
well to such a beginning. « Nothingis said of the first years 
of his rdgn, excq>t that one of the Roman generals, whom 
he had corrupted with monc^, having surrendered, and pirt 
hun into possession of Phrygia, it was soon after taken mm 
him by the Romans, which gave tnrth to his enmity against 
them. 

* Ariarathes, Idngof Cappadocia, bong dead, Mitfaridates 
caused the two sons he had left behind him to be put to death, 
though their mother Laodice was his own sister, and placed 
one ra his own scms, at that time very young, upon the mrone, 

fiving him the name of Ariarathes, and appointing Gordius 
is guardian and regent. Nicomedes, king of Bithynla, who 
apprehended that this increase of power would piijt Mithri- 
dates into a condition to possess himsdf also of his dominioDS 
m time, thought proper to set up a certiun young man (who 
seemed venr fit tor acting such a part) as a third son of Ari- 
arathes. He engaged Laodke, whom he had espoused after 
the death of her first husband, to acknowledge him as such, 
and sent her to Rome, to asnst and siqiport by her presence 
the claim of tins pretended son, whom she carried thither 
along with her. The cause being brought befisre the senate, 
both parties were condemned ; and a decree passed, by 
which the Cappadocians were declared free. But they s^ 
they could not be without a king. The senate permitted 
them to choose whom they thought fit. They elected Ario- 
barzanes, a nobleman of their nation. Sylla, upon his quit- 
ting the office ot praetor, was chai-ged with the commission 
of establishing him upon the throne. That was the pretext i 
for this expecntion ; but the real motive of it was, to check i 
the enterprises of Mithridates, whose power, daily augment- ' 
Sn^t ^ve umbrage to the Romans. Sylla executed his com- 
missioiv the following year ; <> and, aEter having defeated a 
great lumber of Cappadocians, and a much greater of Ar- i 
menians^ who came to their aid, he expelled Gordhis, with 
the presided Ariarathes, and set Ariobarzanes ia his place. 1 
Whilst Svlla was encamped upon the banks of the Eu- J 
nhrates,a Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at his camp J 
&om kin||Arsaces ", to demand the alliance and amity of the 
Romans. \ Sylla received him at his audience, caused three 
seats to be, placed in his tent, one for AriobarzaAes, who was 
present, another for Orobasus, and that m the midst for him- 
self. The Parthian kin^ afterwards, ofllended at his deputy 
for having acquiesced in this instance of the Roman pTide« 
caused him to be put to death. This is the first time the 
Parthians had any intercourse with the RomsCns. 

aAMiK>.teMlthiii.p t77«17t. *A.M'W1S. AacJ.C.OU 

cA.1I7mi4» ABt.J. C.W. dThUvaiMithiidMetU. 
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Mkhridates did not dare at that time to oppose the estab- 
iishment of Aiiobarzanes ; but, dissembling the mortifica- 
tion tbat conduct of the Romans gave him, he r^dved to 
take an opportunity of being revenged upon them. In the 
mean while he applied himself in oiltivating good alliances 
for the augmentation of his strength, and began with Ti- 
granes, lync of Armenia, a very powerful prince. « Arme- 
nia bad at first appertaii^ to the Per^ans ; it came under 
the Macedonians afterwards, and, upon the death of Alex- 
ander, made part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antio- 
chtts the Great, two of his generals, Artaxius and Zadria- 
dres, with that prince's permission, established themselves 
in this provinqe, of whicn it is probable they were before 
govembrs. ^ter the defeat, of Antiochus they adhered to 
the Romans, who acknowledged them as kings. They had 
^vided Armenia into two parts. Tigranes, of whom we 
now speak, descended from Artaxius. He possessed himsdf 
of aU Armenia, subjected several ndghbouring Countries bf 
his aims, and thereby formed a very powerfol kingdom. 
Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, 
and engagea him to enter so far into his prefects against 
the Romans, that they agreed Mithridates should have the 
cities and countries they should coaquer for his share, and 
Tigranes the people, with all the dfects capable of being 
carried away, 

ft Thdr first enterprise and act of hostility was committed 
by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia, of 
which the Romans had put him into possession, and re-estab- 
lished Ariarathes, the son of Mithridates, in it. Nicomedet^ 
king of Bithvnia, happening to die about this Ume, his eldest 
son» called also Nicomedes, ought naturally to have succeed- 
ed him, and was accordingly proclaimed king. But Mith* 
ridates set up his younger brother, Socrates, against him, 
who deprived him of the throne by force of arms. . The two 
dethroned kings went to Rome, to implore aid of the senate, 
who decreed their re-establishment, and sent Manius Aqui* 
Bus and M. Altihius to put that decree in executiop. 

They were both re-instated. The Romant adjised them 
to make irruptions into the lands of Mithridates;' promising 
them their support ; but ndther the one nor the btnei* dared 
to attack so poweribl a prince so near hcxne. At length, 
however, Nicomedes, urged both by the ambassadors, to 
whom he had promised great sums for his re-establishment, 
and by his creditors, Roman citizens settled in Asia, who had 
lent mm very considerable sums for the same purpose, could 
■o longer resist their solicitations. He made incuraons upon 

a Straw 1. :ri. p. f 3! , 131^ » A, ?I. 39If. Anj. X C. tr. 
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th^ lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the flat coantfy as fet 
as the city Amastris, and returned home laden with booty» 
which he applied in ^scharging part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Nicomed^ 
had committed this irruption. He might easily have re- 
pulsed him, as he had a great number of good troops on facte ; 
but he did not take the field. He was glad to throw the 
blame on the side of the Romans, and to have a just cause 
for declaring war against them. He began by nuiking re- 
monstrances to their generals and ambassadors. Pdopidas 
was at the head of this embassy. He complained en the 
various contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of alli- 
ance subsisting between them and Mithridates, and in par- 
ticular of the protection granted by them to Nicomedes, lus 
declared enemy. The ambassadors of the latter replied, 
and made compl^ntson their side against Afithridates. The 
Romans, who were unwilling to declare themselves ppenly 
at present, gave them an answer in loose and gdieral terms > 
that the Roman people had no intention that Mithridates 
and Nicomedes should injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, made 
his tro«ps march immediately mto Cappadocia, expelled 
Ariobarzanes again, and set his son Ariarathes up<xi thc^ 
throne as he had done before. At the same time, he sent 
his ambassador to the Roman genercds to make lus apology, 
and to renew his complaints against them. Pdopidas de- 
clared to them, that his master was contented the Roman 
people should be umpire in the aif^r, and added, that he 
had already sent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted 
them not to undertake any thing till they had received the 
senate's orders, nor engage raslily in a war that might be at- 
tended with fetel censequences. ^For the rest, he gave them 
to understand, that Mithridates, mease justice were refused 
him^ was in a condition to procure it for himsdf. The Ro- 
mans, highly offended at so haught^r a declaration, made 
answer, that Mithridates was immediately to withdraw his 
troops from Cappadocia, and not to continue to disturb Ni- 
comedes or Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit 
the camp that moment, and not return, unless his mastec 
obeyed. The other ambassadors were no better recdv«l at 
Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman generals 
did not wait till the orders of the senate and people arrived i 
which was what Mithridates had demanded. The design 
he had long formed of declaring war ag^nst the Romans 
had occasioned his having made many alliances, and engaged 
many nations in his interest. Amongst his troops were reck- 
oned 20 nations of as many different ^guages, a$ which 
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^Tithridates huhself spoke with fecility. His army consiKt- 
ed of 350»000 foot and 40,000 horse, without including 130 
armed chariots, and a fleet of 400 ships. 
• « Before he proceeded to action, he thought it necessary 
to prepare his troops for it, and made them a ^ long discourse 
to animate them against the Romans, lie represented to 
them, ** That there was no room for examining whether 
" war or pe^ce were to be preferred ; that the Romans, by 
" attacking them first, had spared them that inquiry : tlmt 
** their business was to fight and conquer : that he assuned 
'' himself (^ success, if the troops perbisted to act with the 
"same valour th^ had already shown upon so many 
" occasions, and very lately s^ainst the' same enemies, 
" whom they had put to flight and cut to pieces in Bithynia 
" and Cappadgcia: that there could not be a more &vour^ 
" aUe (^portunity than the present, when the Marsi infest* 
" ed and ravaged the very heart of Italy : when Rome was 
" torn in pieces by civil wai^s, and an innumerable army of 
" the Cimorifrom Germany overran all Italy : tliat the time 
** was come for humbling those proud republicans, who had 
'* the sam^ view with regard to the royal dignity, and had 
" sworn to pull down all the thrones of the universe : that, 
" for the rest s the war his soldiei^s were now entering upon 
** w^ highly different from that they had sustained with so 
" much valour in the horrid deserts and frozen regions of 
*< Scythia : that he should lead them into the most fruitful 
** and temperate country df the world, abounding with rich 
** and opulent cities, which seemed to cHer themselves an 
*** eas^ prey : that Asia, abandoned to be devoured by the m- 
** satiable avarice of the proconsuls, the inexorable cruelty 
" of tax-gatherers, and the flagrant injustice of corrupt 
'' jud^;es, held the name of Roman in abhorrence, and im- 
'• patiently expected them as her deliverers : that they fol* 
" lowed him not so much to a war as to assured victory and 
'* certain spoils." The army answered this discourse with 
universal shouts of joy, andTe-iterated protestations of ser- 
vice and fidelity. 

a Justin. !■ xxsTiii. e* 3—7. 

b I tere abridged tfai« 4itcoone extremely, which Jaitin lepeatt at lenetb, at 
it itood ia Trogus Pompeins, of whom he is miy the epitiMHicer Thediseouna 
is a spemmeo ot that cateelkut histonan^s style, and oucht to oake ms Tery much 
regret the loss of his writiD|[s. 

r Kuue se diversam belb eonditioneni In^nwH* Nam neque eoelo Atfe esi* 
teroperatias aliud, nee solo t^rtiltos, nee urtnuio midtitttdina imcanius ; magnarn* 
que temporis partem, oon ut miliUan, sed ut festara diem, actiiros, beilo dubiao» 
ladli rnafn* an uberi ;— tantumque se arida expeaiat Asia, ut etiam vocibus vd- 
eet ; adeo illis odtam Roraanorora incassit rapaettat proemuulam. seetio publi- 
•anorura, eulumme litiam* ina^itu^^^StictiofubtUtufrum iu this paaaagc pro- 
perly signiies the foreible aUa ot tbe goods oi those who tor deUult oi payment 
ut* taxes and imposts had their estates and effects seised on and sold by tbe pnb- 
lieans CalumnUt HtUsm are the iiii|i«st qihiks and chicanery, which sei-rcd as 
pretticts lor depminf the ti«h af thtir estates, either upon ac^oaat •!' wxes 0t 
tfader some other eolovir. 

V«I:. Vin. G 
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Tlie Romans had formed three armies out of then* troops 
in the several parts of Asia Minor. The first was command- 
ed by Cassias, who had the |;ovemment of the province of Per- 
gam'us ; the second by Manius A(milius ; the tlurd by Q. Op- ' 
plus, proconsul in the province of Pamphylia. Each of them 
nad 40,000 men, incluoing the cavalry. Besides these troops, 
Kicomedes had 50,000 foot and 6000 horse. They began the 
war, as I liave already observed, without waitiQg for (»^ers 
from Rome, and earned it on with so much negligence and 
so little conduct, that they were all three defeated on differ- 
ent occasions, and their armies ruined. Aqui^s and Oppius 
themselves were taken prisoners and treated with all kmds 
of insults. Mithridates, ccmsideriag AquUius as the princi- 
pal author of the war, treated him with the highest indigni- 
ties. He made him pass in review before the troops, and 
presented him as a sight to the people, mounted gq an ass^ 
obliging him to cry out with a loud voice, that he waa Ma- 
nius AquUius. At other times he obliged him to walk on foot 
with his hands fastened by a chain to a horse, that drew him 
along. At last he made him swallow moHen lead, and put 
him to death with the most exquisite torments. The people 
of Mitylene had treacherously deUvered him up to Mithri- 
dates at a time when he was sick, and had retired to their 
city for the recovery of his health. 

« Mithridates, who was desirous of gaimng the people's 
hearts by his reputation for clemency, sent home all the Greeks 
he had taken prisoners, and supplied them with proviskxis for 
their journey . That instance of his goodness and lenity open- 
ed the gates of all the cities to him. The people came out 
to meet him every where with acclamations of joy. They 
gave him excesave praises, called him the preserver, the &- 
Cher of the people, the deliverer of Asia, and applied to him 
all the other names by which Bacchus was denominated, to 
which he had a just title, for he passed for the prince of h» time 
6 who could drink most without bdng disordered ; a qtiality 
he valued himself upon, and tifought much to his honour. 

The fruits of his first victories were the conquest of all Bi- 
thinia, from which Nicomedes was driven ; oi Phrygia and 
Mysia, lately made Roman provinces ; of Lycia, Paniphyiia^ 
Paphlagonia, and several other countries. 

Having found, at Stratonicea, a young msud of exquisite 
beauty, named Monima, he took her aloiig with lum in his 
train. 

c Mithridates, considering that the Romans, and all the Ita* 
Hans in general, who were at that time in Asia Minor upon 

a Diod in ButxvU Vtlei. p. 401. Atliea. 1. ▼. pn tlS. Cic Omu pro Vtee^. 
n. 00 b nm. Sympot. I. i. v. tu. 

e A. H 301f. Ant. J C. 88. Appiaa p. iw. Cie. la Omt pr« lece Ma 
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different affairs, carried on secret intrigues much to the pre- 
judice of his interests, sent private orders troin Ephesus, 
where he then was, to the governors of the provinces and 
magistrates of the cities of Asia Minor, to massacre them 
all upon a day fixed*. The women, children, and domes- 
tics, were included in this proscription. To these orders 
was annexed a prohibition to give mterment to those who 
^ould be killed. Their estates and effects were to be con- 
fiscated for the use of the king and the murderers. A se- 
vere fine was laid upon such as should conceal the living or 
bury the dead, and a reward appointed for whoever discover i 
ed those who were hid. Lib^y was given to the slaves who 
killed their masters, and debtors for^ven half their dtbts 
for killing their creditors. The repetition only of this dread- 
fill order is enough to make one tremble with norror. What 
then must have been the desolation in all those provinces 
when it was put in execution ! 80,000 Romans or Italians 
were butchered in consequence of it. Some make the slaip 
amount to almost twice that number, 

6 Being informed that there was a great treasure at Cos, 
he sent people thither to seize it. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
had deposited it there when she undertook the war in Pace- 
nicia against her son Lathyrus. Besides this treasure, they 
found 800 talents, (800,000 crowns,) which the Jews in Asia 
Miixir had deposited there when they saw the war ready to 
breakout. 

^ All those, who had found means to escape this general 
slaughter in Ajna, had taken refuge in Rhodes, which receiv- 
ed them with joy and afforled them a secure retreat Mith- 
ridates laid siege to that city ineffectually, which he was 
fioon obliged to raise, after having been in danger of being 
taken himself in a sea-fight, wherein he lost many ot his 
ships. 

« When he had made himself master of Asia Minor, Mith- 
ridates sent Archelaus, one of his generals, with an army 
of 120,000 men, into Greece. That general took Athens, 
and cfaK^se it for his residence, giving all orders from thence 
in regard to the war on that side. During his stay there, he 
engaged most of the cities and states of Greece in the inte- 
rests of his master. He reduced Delos by force, which had 
revolted from the Athenians, and re-instated them in the pos- 
session of it. He sent tiiem the sacred treasure, kept in 
that island by Aristion, to whom he gave 2,000 men as a 
guard for the money. Aristion was an Athenian philosopher, 
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at the sect of Epicurus. He emplqjred the 2,000 men under 
his command to secure to himsdf the supreme authority at 
Athens, where he exercised a most cruel tyranny, putting 
many of their citizens to death, and sen^ng many to Mithri- 
dates, upon pretence that they were of the Roman faction. 

« Such was the state of an£urs when Sylla was charged 
with the war against Mithridates. He set out immediately 
for Greece with five legions and some cohorts and cavalry. 
Mitbridates was at that time at Pergamus, where he dis- 
tributed riches, governments, and other rewards, to his 
friends. 

Upon Sylla's arrival, all the cities op^ed their gates to 
him, except Athens, which, subjected to the tyrant Aristion's 
yoke, was obliged unwillingly to oppose him. The Roman 
general, having entered Attica, divided his troops into two 
bodies, the one of which he sent to beaege Aristion in the city 
of Athens, and with the other he marched in person to the 
port Piraeus, which was a kind of second city, where Arche- 
laus had shut himself up, relying upon the strength of the 

glace, the walls being almost 60 feet high, and entirely of 
ewn stone. The work was indeed very strong, and hawl 
been raised by the order of Pericles in the Peloponnesian 
war; when, the hopes of victory depending solely upon 
this port, he had fortified it to the utmost of his power. 

The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He em- 
ployed all sorts of engines in battering it, and made continual 
assaults. If he woiUd have waited a little, he might have 
taken the higher city without striking a blow, which was re- 
duced by famine to the last extremity. But, being in haste 
to return to Rom^, and apprehending the changes that might 
happen there in his absence, he spared ndther danger, at- 
tack, nor expense, in order to hasten the conclusion of that 
war. Without enumerating the rest of the warlike stores 
and equipage, 20,000 mules were perpetually employed in 
working the machines only. Wooa happening to &11 short, 
from the great consumption made oi it in the machines, 
which were often either broken and spraled by the vast weight 
they carried or hiirnt by the enemy, he did not spare the 
sacred groves. He cut down the beautiful avenues of the 
Academy and Lycaetum, which were the finest walks in the 
suburbs and planted with the finest trees, and caused the 
high walls that jdned the port to the city to be demolished, 
in oixler to make use of the ruins in erecting his works and 
carrying on his approaches. 

As he had occasion for abundance of money in this wair, 
and endeavoured to attach the soldiers to his interests, and 
to animate them by great rewards, he had recourse to the 
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i&violable treasures of the temples, and caused the finest and 
most precious rafts, consecrated at Epidaurus and Olym- 
pia, to be brought from thence. He wrote to the Am|)hic- 
ftyons assembM at Delphos, " That they would ajct wisely 
** in sending Mm the treasures of the god, because they would 
^* be more secure in his hands; and that, if he should be 
*' obliged to make use of them, he would return the value 
*' after the war." At the same time he sent one of his 
friends, named Gaphis, a native of Phocis, to Delphos, to re- 
<3eive all those treasures by weight 

When Caphis arrived at Delphos, he was afraid, through 
reverence for the god, to meddle with the consecrated ^fts, 
and bew£uled with tears, in the presence of the Amphicty- 
ons, the neces^ty imposed upon him. Upon which, some 
person there having said that he heard the sound of Apollo's 
lyre from the inside of the sanctuary, Caphis, whether he 
really believed it or was willing to take advantage of that 
occasion to strike Sylla with a religious awe, wrote him an 
account of what had happened. Sj^Ua, deridine his simpli* 
city, repUed, ** That he was surprised he shoud not com- 
'* prdiend that singpng was a sign of joy, and by no means 
** of anger and resentment; and therefore he had nothing to 
** do but to take the treasures boldly, and be assured that the 
'* god saw him do so with pleasure, and gave them to him . 
*' himself." 

Plutarch, on this occaaon, notices the difference between 
the ancient Roman generals and those of the times we now 
spe^c. of. The former, whom merit alone had raised to of- 
fice, and who had no views from their employments but the 
public good, knew how to make the soldiers respect and 
cbey them without; descending to use low and unworthy me- 
thods for that purpose. They commanded trooDs that were 
steady, disciplmed, and well inured to execute the orders of 
their generals wiUiout reply or delay. Truly kin^, says 
o Plutarch, in the grandeur and nobility of their sentiments, 
but simple and modest private persons in their train and 
equipage, they put the state to no other expense in the dis- 
charge of their offices than what was reasonable and neces- 
sary, conceiving it more shamed in a captain to flatter his 
sddiers than to fear his enemies. Things were much chang- 
ed in the times we now speak of. The Roman generals, 
abandoned to insatiable ambition and luxury, were obliged to 
make themselves slaves to their soldiers, and to buy their 
services by gifts proportioied to their avidity, and often by 
the toleration and impunity of the greatest crimes. 

Sylla, in ccxisequence, was perpetually in extreme want of 
iivmey to satisfy his troops, and then more than ever for car- 
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rying on the siege in which he had engaged, the success of 
which seemed to him of the highest importance, botli with 
respect to his honour and even his safety. He was dearous 
of depriving Mithridates of the only city he had left in 
Greece, and which, by preventing the Romans from passing 
into Asia, made all hopes of conquering that prince vain, and 
would oblige Sylla to return shamefully into Italy, where he 
would have found more terrible enemies in Marins and his 
faction. He was besides sensibly galled by the keen raillery 
which Aristion vented every day against him and his wire 
Metella. 

It is not easy to say whether the attack or defence were 
conducted with most vigour ; -for both sides behaved with 
incredible courage and resolution. The sallies were fre- 
quent, and attended with almost battles in form, in which 
the slaughter was gr^at, and the loss generally not very un- 
equal. The 'besieged would not have been in a condition to 
have made sg vigorous a defence if they had not recdved 
several considerable reinforcements by sea. 

What did them most damage was the secret treachery of 
two Athenian slaves, who were in the Piraeus, Those slaves, 
whether out of affection to the Roman party or dearoos of 
providing for their own safety in case the place was taktti, 
wrote upon leaden balls all that passed within, and threw 
them from slings to the Romans. So that whatever pru- 
dent measures Archelaus took, who defended the Piratus 
whilst Aristion cammanded in the city, nothing succeeded. 
He resolved to make a general sally ; the traitors slung a 
leaden ball with this intelligence upon it: ** To-morrow, at 
" such an hour, the foot will* attack your works and the 
** horse your camp." Sylla laid ambushes, and repulsed the 
besiegea with loss. A convoy of provisions was in the night 
to have been thrown into the city, which was in want of 
cvei7 thing. Upon advice of the same kind the convoy was 
hitercepted. 

Notwithstanding all these disappointments, the Athenians 
defended themselves like hons. They found means either to 
bum most of the machines erected against the wall, or by 
undermining them to thr©w them down and break them to 
pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no less vigour. 
iRy the help of mines also they made a way to the bottom of 
the walls, under which they hollowed the ground ; and hav- 
ing propped the foundation with beams of wood, they after- 
wards set fire to the props with a gi*eat quantity of pitch, 
sulphur, and tow. When those beams were burnt, part of 
the wall fell down with a horrible noise, and a lai'ge breach 
was op(^ued, through which the Romans advanced to tho as^ 
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sanlt. The battle continued a great while with eaual ardour 
on both sidesi but the Romans were at leng;th ob^ed to re- 
tire. The next day they renewed the attack. The besieg* 
ed had bu9t a new wall during the night in th^ fionn of a 
crescent, in the place of the other which had £Edlen* and the 
Romans found it impossible to force it. 

^Ua, discouraged by so obstinate a defence, resolved to 
attack the Piraeus no longer, and confined himself to reduce 
the place by famine. The city, on the other side, was at the 
last extremity. A bushel of barley had been sdd in it for 
1000 drachmas, (about 95L sterling.) The inhabitants did 
not only eat the grass and roots, wluch they found about the 
citadel, but the flesh of horses, and their leather shoes, which 
they boiled soft. In the midst of the public miseiy, the ty- 
rant passed his days and nights in revelling. The senators 
and priests went to throw memselves at his feet, conjuring 
him to have pity on the city, and to dbtain a capitulation 
from Sylla : he dispersed them with arrow-shot, and m 
that manner drove them from his presence. 

He did not demand a cessation of arms, nor send deputies t* 
Sylla till reduced to the last extremity. As those deputies 
tnade no proposals, and asked nothing of him to the purpose, 
but ran on in pr^ang and extolling Theseus, Eumolpus, and 
the exploits of the Athenians against the Medes, %lla was 
tired with their discourse, and interrupted them, by saving, 
" Gentlemen haranguers, you may go back again, and keep 
' * "your rhetOTical flourishes for yourselves. For my part, 1 
** was not sent to Athens to be informed of your andcnt 
*' prowess, but to chastise your modem revolt. 

During thds audience, some spies, having entered the cit^« 
overbeard by chance some old men talking in the « Cerami- 
cus, and blaming the tyrant exceedingly tor not guarding a 
certain part of the wall, that was the onlv place by which 
the enemy might eaaly scale the walls. At their return into 
the camp, they related what they had heard to Sylla. The 
parley had b^ to no purpose. Sylla did not neglect the 
intelligence given him. The next night he went in person 
to take a view of the place ; and, finding the wall actually 
accessible, he ordered ladders to be raised a^inst it, began 
the attack there, and, having made himsdt master cf Uie 
wall after a weak reastanoe, entered the dty. He would 
not suffer it to be set on fire, but abandoned it to be plunder- 
ed by the soldiers, who in several houses found human fleshy 
which had been dressed to be eaten. A dreadful slaughter 
ensued. The next day all the slaves were sold by auction, 
and liberty was granted to the citizens who had escaped the 
swords of the soldiers, who were very few in nurab^. He 
a A puUU iqutre tt Athene 
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besieged the citadel the same day, where Aristion, and those 
that had taken refuge there, were soon so much reduced by 
femine, that they were forced to surrender themselves. The 
t]^rant, his ^aras, and all who had been in any office under 
mm, were put to death. 

Some few days after, Sylla made himself master of the 
Pirsus, and burnt all its fortifications, e^iecially the arse- 
nal, which had been built by Philo, the celebrated architect, 
and was a wonderful fiabric Archelaus, by the help of his 
fleet, had retired to Municlua, another port of Attica. 

A This year was fetal to the arms of Mithridates. Taxiles, 
one of his generals, arrived in Greece from Thrace and 
Macedonia, with an army of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse, 
with 90 chariots armed with scythes. Archelaus, that ge- 
neral's brother, was at that time in the port of Munichia, 
and would neither remove from the sea nor come to a battle 
with the Romans ; but he endeavoured to protract the war, 
and cut of their provisions. This was very prudent conduct, 
for S^lla began to be in want of them : so that famine oblig- 
ed hun to quit Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains of Boeo- 
tia, where Hortensius joined him. Their troops having 
united, they took possession of a ferule eminence in the 
midst of tlie plains of £latea, at the foot di. which ran a ri- 
vulet. When they had formed their camp, the enemies 
could discover at one view thdr small number,which amount- 
ed to only 15,000 foot and 1,500 horse. This induced Ar- 
chelaus's generals topress him in the warmest manner to 
proceed to action. They did not obtain his consent without 
great difficulty. They immediately began to move, and 
covered the whole plain with horses. Chariots, and innunie- 
rable troops ; for, when the two brothers were joined, th^eir 
army was very tbrmidable. The noise and cries of so ma- 
ny nations, and so many thousands of men preparing for bat- 
tle, the pomp and magnificence of their array, were truly 
terrible. The brightness of thdr arms, magnificently- 
adorned with gold and silver, and the lively colours of the 
Median and Scythian coats of arms, mingled with the gutter 
of brass and sted, darted forth as it were flashes of lightning, 
which, whilst it dazzled Uie sight, filled the soul with ter- 
ror. 

The Romans, seized with dread, kept close within th^r 
entrenchments. Sylla, not being able by his discourse and 
remonstrances so remove thdr fear, and not being willing to 
force them to fight in their present universal discouragemait, 
was obliged to lie still, and suffer, though with ^eat impa- 
ti ence, the bravodoes and insulting derision of the Barbarians. 
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?Miey ccsiceiTed so great a contempt for him in CQD8eqiitnce» 
that thcjr neglected to observe any discipline. Few of them 
kept within then- entrenchments ; the rest, for the sake of 
plunder, ^dispersed in great troops, and straggled to a consi- 
derable distance, even ^veral days journey from the camp. 
They phmdered and ruined some cities in the neighboar>- 
hood. 

Sylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the cities of 
the allies destroyed before his eyes, for want of power to 
make his army fight He at last thought of a stratagem, 
•which was to give the troops no repose, and to keep them 
incessantly at work in turning the Cephisus, a little rirer 
which was near the camp, and in digging deep and large 
trendies, under pretence of their better security, but in fact, 
that, by being tired of such great fatigues, they might prefer 
the hazard of a battle to the continuance odf their labour. His 
strata^m was successful. After having worked without 
hitermision three days, as Sylla, according to custoro» was 
taking a view of their progress, they cried out to him with 
one yosce, to lead them against the enemy. Sylla saflfered 
hirasdf to be exceedingly intreated, and cud not comply for 
some tihie ; but when he saw their ardour increase from hit 
opposition, he made them stand to their ann% and marched 
against the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Chxronea. The enemy had 
possessed themselves, with a great body of troops, d[ a very 
advantageous post, called TlMirium. It was the ridge oi a 
steep mountain, which extended itself upon the left flank of 
the Romans, and was very proper to check their motions. 
Two men of Chseronea came to Sylla, and promised him to 
drive the enemy from this post, if he would give them a 
small number ot chosen troops ; which he did. In the mean 
time he drew up his army m battle, divided his horse be- 
tween the two wings, taking the right himself, and giving the 
left to Murena. Galba and Hortenshis formed a second line. 
HortensiQs, on the left, supported Murena, whilst Galba, on 
the right, dkl the same for Sylla. The Barbarians had al- 
ready begun to extend their horse and light-armed foot in a 
large compass, with design to surround the seccmd line* and 
charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the two men of Chxronea, having gained 
the top of Thurium with their small troop, without being 
perceived by the enemy, showed themselves on a sudden. 
The Barbarians, suiprised arid terrified immediately took to 
flight. Pressing against each other upon the declivity of the 
mountain, they* ran precipitately down before the enemy, 
who charged and pursued them down the hill with then* 
swords at their backs ; so that abcut 3,000 men were killed 
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upon the rooontain. Of those who escaped, some ^1 into 
the hands of Murena, who had just before formed in order 
df battle. Having marched s^instthem, he intercepted 
and made a great slaughter of them : the rest, who endea- 
voured to r^ain their camp, fell in upon the main body of 
their troops with so much precipitation, that they^ threw the 
wtude army into terror and coitfusion, and made their gene- 
rals lose much time in restoring order, which was one of the 
principal causes of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched against 
them with so much vigour, and passed the space between 
the two armies with such rapidity, that heprevented the ef- 
fect of their chariots armed with sc3rthe8. The force of these 
ehariots depended upon the length of thar course, wluch 
|;ave impetuosity and violence to thdr motion ; instead of 
which, a short space that did not leave room for their ca- 
reer, rendered mem useless and ineffectual. This the Beur- 
barians experienced at this time, llie first chariots came 
on so slowly, and with so little e&ct, that the Romans, easi> 
ly pushing them back, with great noise and loud laughter 
CEdled for more, as was customary at Rome in the chsuiot- 
races of the Circus. 

After those chariots were removed, the two main bodies 
came to blows. The Barbarians presented their long pikes, 
and kept close order, with their micklers joined, so that they 
oaald not be broken ; and the Romans threw down their ja« 
▼elins, and with sword in hand thrust aside the enemy '$ 
pikes, in order to join and charge them with great fiiry* 
What increased their animosity was the sight of 15,000 
slaves whom the king's generals had spirited from them by 
the promise of their liberty, and posted them amongst the 
heavy-armed foot. Those sdaves had so much resolution 
and bravery, that they sustained the shock of the Roman 
foot without giving way. Their battalions were so deep and 
so well closed, that the Romans could neither break nor move 
them, till the light-armed foot of the second line had put 
them into disorder by the discharge of their arrows, and a 
shower of stones from their slings, which forced them to give 
ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to sur- 
round the left of the Romans, Hortensius led on the troc^Ms 
Under his command to take him in flank ; which Archelaas 
seeing he ordered 2000 horse to wheel about. Hortensius» 
upon the point of being overpowered by that great body of 
horse, retired by degrees towards the mountains, perceiving 
lumself too far from the main body, and upim the point of 
being surrounded by the enemy. Sylla, with great part ef 
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his ri^ht tring, which had not yet engaged, marched to his 
relie£ From the dust raised by those troops, Arclxlaus 
judged what they were, and, leaving Hortensius, he turned 
about towards the place Sylla had (quitted, in hopes he should 
find no difficultjr in defieating the nght wmg, which would 
now be without its general. 

Taxiles at the same time led on bis foot, « armed with 
brazen shields, against Murena; whilst each side nused 
great shouts, which made the ndghbouring hills resound. 
Sf Ha halted at the noise, not knowing well to which side he 
diould first hasten. At length he thought it most expedient 
to return to his former post and support his right wing. He 
therefore sent Hortensius to assist Murena with four cohorts, 
and, taking the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing, 
wluch he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, neither 
side having the advantage. But, as soon as he appeared, Uiat 
wmg taking new courage firom the presence of their general, 
opened their way through the troops of Archelaus, put them 
Co flight, and pursued them vigorously for a consideniUe 
time. 

After this great success, without losuig a moment, he' 
inarched to the aid of Murena. Finding him also victorious, 
and that he had defeated Taxiles, he joined him in the pur- 
suit of the vanquished. A great number of the Barbarians 
were killed on the plain, and a much greater cut to pieces in 
endeavouring to gsun their camp ; so that, of so many thou- 
sand men, only 10,000 escaped, who fled to the ci^ m Chal- 
cis. Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only 14 of his men 
were missing, and that two of them returned the same even- 
ing. 

ft To celebrate so great a victory, he gave muac-games at 
Thebes, and caused juc^s to come firom the ndgnbouring 
Grecian cities to distribute the prices; for he had an impla- 
cable aversion for the Thebans. He even deprived them of 
half thdr territory, which he consecrated to Apollo Pythius 
suod Jupiter Olympius, and decreed, that the money he had 
taken out of the temples of those gods should be repaid out 
of thdr revenues. 

These games were no sooner over than he received advice 
that L. Valerius Flaccus, of the adverse party, (for at this 
time the divisions between Marius and dylla were at the 
MghestJI had been dected consul, and had already crossed 
the Ionian sea with an army, in appearance against Mithri- 
dates, but in reality against himselt For this reason he be- 
gan, without delay, his march to Thessaly, as with design t© 
meet him. But, being arrived at the city of c Melitea, news 
Game to him, from all sides, that all the places he had left in 
aCtalnspMfi* ft A. M. 9919. AauLCtft clBt%aA> 
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his rear were plundered by another of the king*s armies, 
stronger and more numerous than the first. For, Dorylaus 
had arrived at Chalcis with a great fleet, on board of which 
were 80,000 men, the best equipped, the most warlike and 
disciplined, of aU Mithridates's troops, and had thi-own himself 
into Bceotia, and possessed himself of the whole country, in 
order to bring Syfia to a battle. Archelaus would have dis- 
suaded him from that design, by giving him an exact account 
of the battle he had so lately lost ; but his c6un8el and re- 
monstrances had no effect. He soon knew that the advice 
that had been given him was highly reasonable and judicious. 

He chose the plain of Orchomenus for the field of battle. 
Sylla caused ditches to be dug on each side of the plain, to 
deprive the enemy of the advantages of an open country, in 
which tlKir cavalry could act, and to remove them towards 
the marshes. The Barbarians fell furiously on the workmen, 
dispersed them, and put to flight the troops that supported 
them. Sj^lla seeing his army flying in this manner, quitted 
his horse immediately, and seizing cme of his ensigns, he push* 
«i forwards towards the enemy through those that fled, cry- 
ing to them, " For me, Romans, I think it glorious to die 
" here. But for you, when you shall be asked, where yoii 
" abandoned your general, remember to say it was at OrcSio- 
*« menus." They could not suffer those reproaches, and re- 
turned to the charge with such faiy, that they ni^de Arche- 
laus's troops turn their backs. The Barbarians came oB 
again in better order than before, and were again repulsed 
with greater loss. 

The next day, at sun- rise, Sylla led back his troops to- 
wards the enemy's camp, to continue his trenches, ana fell- 
ing upon those who were detached to skirmish and drive 
away the workmen, he charged them so^rudely, that he put 
them to flight. These runaways threw the troops who had 
continued in the camp into such terror, that they were afraid 
to stay to defend it. Sylla entered it pell-mell with those 
who fled, and made himself master of it. The marshes, in 
a moment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with 
dead bodies. The enemies, in different attacks, lost tlie 
greatest part of their troops. Archelaus continued a great 
while lud in the marshes, and escaped at last to Chalcis. 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates into ^reat 
consternation. However, as that prince was by nature hniit- 
fol in resources, he did not lose courage, and applied himself 
to repair his losses by making new levies. But, from tHe 
fear that his ill success might give birth to some revolt or 
conspiracy against his person, as had already happened, lie 
took the bloody precaution of putting all he suspected t« 
death, without sparing even his best friends. 
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^ He was not more sucoessfbl in Asia, himself^ than his 
generals had been in Greece. Fimbria, who commanded a 
Roman array there, beat the remainder of his best troops. 
He pursued the vanquished as far as the gates of Pergamus, 
whCTe Mithridates resided, and obliged him to quit that 
place himself, and retire to Pitane, a maritime place in the 
froad. Fimbria pursued him thither, and invested him by 
land. But, as he had no fleet to do the same by sea, he sen! 
to Luculius, who was cruising in the neighbouring seas with 
the Roman fleet, and represented to him, that he might ac- 
quire immortal glory by seizing the person of Mithridates, 
who could not escape him, and by putting an end to so im- 
portant a war. Fimbria and Luculius were of two difier- 
ent factions. The latter would not be concerned in the af- 
feirs of the other ; so that Mithridates escaped by sea to 
Mitylene, and extricated himself out of the hands of the Ro- 
mans. This feult cost them very dear, and is not unusual 
in states where misunderstandings subsist between the mi- 
nisters and generals of the army, which make them neglect 
the public good, lest they should contribute to the glory of 
their rivals. - 

Luculius afterwards twice defeated Mithridates's fleet and 
and gained two great victories over him. This happy suc- 
cess was the moi^ surprising, as it was not expected that 
Luculius would distinguish himself by military exploits. He 
had passed his youth in the studies of the bar : and, during 
his being quaestor in Asia, the province had always enjoyed 
peace. But so hap^y a genius as his did not want to be taught 
by experience, which is not to be acquired by lessons, and is 
Renerally the growth of many years. He supptied that de- 
fect, in somte measure, by employing the whole tune of his 
journeys, by land and sea, partly by asking questions of per- 
sons e3q>erieQced in the art of war, and partly m instructing 
himself by the reading of history . So th athe arrived in Asia 
a complete general, tnough he had left Rome with only a 
moderate knowledge in the art of war *. Let our young 
warriors consider this with due attention, and observe in 
what manner great men are formed. 

Whilst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the facUon 
that opposed him, and at that time engrossed all power at 

4.Pliit mSyila. P.466-4SS. Id. in Lttcol. p 403. Appian p. S04~S10. 
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Rome, bad declared him an enemy of the commonwealth. 
Cinna and Carbo treated the noblest and most conaderable 
persons with eveiy kind of cruelty and injustice. Most of 
these, to avoid this insupportable tyranny, had chosen to re- 
tire to SvUa'scamp, as to a port of safety ; so that in a small 
time SyUa had a httle senate about him. His wife, Metdia, 
having escaped with great difficulty with her children, 
brought him an account that his enemies had burnt his house 
and ravaged his lands, and begged him to depart immediate- 
ly to the relief of those who remained in Home, and were 
upon the point of being made victims of the same fiiry. 

Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one side, the 
miserable ooodition to which his country was reduced inclin- 
ed him to mardi directly to its relief; on the other, he could 
not resolve to leave iniperfect so great and important an af- 
&ir as the war with Mithridates. Whilst he was under this 
eruel embarrassment, a merchant came to him to treat with 
him in secret from the general Archelaus, and to make him 
Sonne proposals of an accommodation. He was so exceed- 
ingly rejoiced when this man had explained his commis^on, 
that he made all possible haste to have a conference with 
tiiat general 

They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near the little 
city of Delium. Archelaus, who was not ignorant how im- 
portant it was to Svlla to have it in his power to repass into 
Italy, proposed to mm the uniting his interests with those of 
Mithridates ; and added, that his master would supjdy him 
with money, troops, and slups, to maintain a war against the 
Action of Cinna tuid Marius. 

Sylla, without seeming offended at first with such propo- 
sals, exhorted him on hb side to withdraw himself from the 
slavery in which he lived, under an imperious and cruel 
prince. He added, that he might take upKm him the title of 
king in his government, and offered to have him declared 
the ally and friend of the Roman people, if he would deliver 
up to him Mithridates's fleet under his command. Arche- 
laus rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even ex- 
pressed to the Roman general, how much he thought him- 
self affronted by the supposition of his being capable q£ such 
treachery. Upon which Sylla, assuming the aur of gruideur 
and dignitv so natural to the Romans, said to him : *' If, 
** being only a slave, and at best but an officer of a Barbarian 
** king, you look upon it as a baseness to quit the service of 
** your master, how dared you to propose the abandoning 
'^ the interests of the republic to such a Roman as myself? 
'* Do you imagine our condition and state of affEiirs to be 
** equal ? Have you forgotten my victories ? Do you not re- 
^ ** member that you are the same Archelaus whom I have! 
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" A'iJ p jitcd in two battle, and forced in the last to hide hini- 
*' 9d£ m the marshes of Orchomenus ?" 

Archelaus, confounded b^ so haughty an answer, soatained 
Inmsdf no longer in the sequd of the negotiation. Sylla got 
^ (he ascendant entirely, and, dictating the Uw as victor, pro- 
posed the following conditions: '* That Mithridates shookl 
** reDoonce Asia and Pq>hlagQiiia: that he shookl restore 
^ Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarsanes : 
*" that he should pay the Romans 3000 talents, (about 300, 
^ OOQf. sterling) for the escpenses of the war, and deliver up 
'* to them 70 armed gallcVs, with their whole equiprocnt ; 
** and that SvUa, on his side, should secure to Mithridatea 
** the rest of his dominkms, and cause him to be declared the 
" friend and ally of the Roman people." Archelaus seemed 
to apnmwe those conditions, ana dispatched a courier imme* 
diately to communicate tiiem to Mithridates. Sylla set out 
f.>r the Hellespont, carrying Archdaus with him, whom he 
treated with great honours. 

He received Mithridates's ambassadors at Larissa, who 
came to declare to him, that their master accepted and ra- 
tified all the other articles, but that he deared he wndd 
not deprive him of Paphlagonia, and that, as to the TO galleys 
be coold by no means comply with that article. Sylla, of- 
fended at this refosal, answered them in an angiy tone: 
** What say you f Would Mithridates keep possession of 
** Paphlagonia, and does he refoae me the gail^s I demand- 
^ ed ? I expected to have seen him return me thanks upon 
^ his knees, if I should have only lefthim the hand with which 
*" he butchered 100,000 Romans. He wiU change his note 
** when I go over to Asia, though at present, in the midst of 
'* his court at Peiigamus, he meditates plans for a war he 
*' never saw." Such was the lofty style of Sylla, who gave 
fifichndates to understand at the same time, that he would 
not talk such language had he been present at the past bat- 
ties. 

The ambassadors, terrified with this answer, made no re- 
i^. Ardielaus endeavoured to soften Sylla, and promised 
oim that he would induce Mithridates to consent to all the 
aitides. He set out for that purpose, and Sylla after haviog 
lead waste the countrv, returned into Macedonia. 

■ Archelaus, upon nis return, joined him at the city of Phi- 
fippi, and informed him that Mithridates would accept the 
propoaedconditicns; but that heexceedingly desired to have 
aconfierence with him. What made him earnest for thi» 
interview was his fear of Fimbria, who, having killed Flaccus, 
of whom mention has been made before, and put hiroseif at 
ihe head cf that consul's army, was advancing by greet 

cA.M.aitO. ABt.JiC.t«i 
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marches ag^nst Mithridates ; which determined that prUice 
to majk:e peace with Sylla. They had an interview at Dar- 
dania, a city of the Troad. Mithridates had with him 200 
galleys, 20,000 foot, 6000 horse, and a great number of cha- 
riots armed with scythes : and Sylla had only four cohorts and 
300 horse in his company. When Mithridates advanced to 
meet him, and offered him his hand, Sylla asked him, whe* 
tber he accepted the proposed conditions ? As the king k^t 
silence, Sylla continued, ''Do you not know, Mitliridates, 
** that it is for suppliant to speak, and for the victorious to 
** hear and be silent ?" Upon this Mithridates began a long 
apol^y^ endeavouring to ascribe the cause of the war partly 
to the gods and partly to the Romans. Sylla interrupted hira; 
and after having made a long detail of the violences and in- 
homanities he had committed, he demanded of him, a second 
time, whether he would ratify the conditions which Ardie- 
hms had laid before him. . Mithridates surpiised. at the 
haughtiness and pride of the Roman general, having answer- 
ed in the affirmative, Sylla then received his embraces, and, 
afterwards presenting the kings Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes 
to him, he reconciled them to each other. Mithridates, 
after the delivery of the 70 gall^s entirely equipped and 500 
archers, re- embarked. 

Sylla saw plainly that this trea^ of peace was highly dis- 
agreeable to his troops. They could not bear that a prince, 
who of all kings was the most mortal enem^r to Rome, and 
who in one day had caused 100,000 Rom.an citizens, dispers- 
ed in Asia, to be put to the sword, should be treated with so 
much favour and even honour, and declared the friend and 
aJly of the Romans, whilst almost still reeking witli their 
blood. Sylla, to justify hisconduct, gave them to understand, 
that, if he had rejected his proposals of peace, Mithridates, 
on. his refusal, would not have i^ed to treat with Fimbria ; 
and that if those two enemies had joined ^eir foroes, they, 
would have obliged him either to abandon his conquests^ or 
hazard a battle against troops, superiorin number, undo* the 
command of two great captains, who in one day might have 
derived him of the fruit oc all his victories. 

Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which had 
lasted four years, and in which Sylla had destroyed more than 
160,000 of the enemy ; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, 
Ada, and many other provinces, of which Mitlmdates had 
possessed himself; and, having deprived him of a great part 
of his fleet, coa^)elled him to coniine himself within the bounds 
of his hereditary dominions. « But what is most to be admir- 
er Vix qnidquam in Syllae operibnt eterius daxerim qaam quod* cum per 
trtennium Ciniunue Mtrimiteque partes Inliatn obstdeveW^ neque illsteram se 
Mlniu lis diMimuIayit, nee quod erat in ftambm omiiil ; exiitimaTi^iie uiie 
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ed in Sylla is, thftt, during three years, whilst the fectioos of 
Mtirkis and Cinna had enslaved Italy, he did not disaemUe 
his intending to turn his arms against them, and y^et did not 
discontinue the war he had begun, convinced that it was ne- 
cessaiy to conquer the foreign enemy before he reduced and 
punisiied those at home. He was also highly laudable for hi« 
constancy in not hearkening to any proposals from Mithri- 
dates, who offered him consoderable aid against his enemies, 
till'tbat prince had accepted the conditions of peace he pre- 
scribed him. 

Some days after, Sylla began his march against Fimbria, 
who was encamped under the walls of Thyatira, in L^dia ; 
and, having marked out a capnp near his, he began his en- 
trenchments. Fimbria's sotdien, comine out, unarmed, ran 
to salute and embrace those of Sylla, and assisted them with 
great pleasure in forming their fines Fimbria, seeing this 
change in his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconciliable 
enemy^ from whom he could expect no mercy, after having 
attempted in vain to get him assassinated, killed himsell 

Sylik condemned Asia in general to pay 20,000 ' talents, 
and, be^des that fine, rifled individuals exceedingly, by aban- 
doning their houses to the msdence and rapaciousness of his 
troops, whom he quartered upon them, and who lived at db- 
cretion as in conquered cities. For he gave orders that every 
host should pay each soldier quartered on him four drachmas * 
a day, and entertain at table himself, and as many of his fiiends 
as he should thmk fit to invite ; that each captain should have 
fifty « drachmas, and, besides that, a robe to wear in the house, 
and another when he went abroad. 

<< Alter having thus punished Asia, he set out from Ephe- 
sus with all his ships, and arrived the third da^ at ttie Pirae- 
us. Having been initiated in the great m3rstenes, he took for 
his own use the library of Apellicon, in which were the works 
of Aristotle. That phflo6q)her, at his desth, had left his writ- 
ings to Theophrastus, one of his most illustrious disdples. 
The lattcsr had transferred them to N^eus, of tt^sis, acitv 
in ^eneighbourhood oi Pergamus, in Asia ; after whose death 
thoae works fell into the hands of his heirs, ignorant persons, 
who kept them shut up in a chest. When uie kings of Per- 
gamus oegan to collect industriously all sorts of books for 
their library, as the dty of Scepsis was dependent upon them, 
those heirs, apprehending these works would be taken from 

ftanicendaa faoitein, qiwin uloiKendam civein ; repulsoqae extrmo nietu, vbi 
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them, thought proper to hide them in a vault under ground, 
-where they remained almost 130 years ; till the heirs of Ne- 
leus's family, who after several generations were fallen into 
extreme poverty, brought them oilttoselltoApellicon, a rich 
Atheniau, who sought every where after the most curious 
books for his library. As they were very much damaged, 
by the length of time and the damp place where they had 
lain, ApeUicon had copies immediately taken of them, in 
whk:h there were many chasms ; because the originals were 
either rotted in many places, or worm-eaten and obliterated. 
These blanks, words, and letters, were filled up as well as 
the^ could be by conjecture, and that in some places with 
sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose the many 
difficulties in those works which liave ever since exercisol 
the learned world. ApeUicon b«ing dead some small time 
before Sylla's arrival at Athens, he seized upon his library, 
and with these works of Aristotle, which he found in it, en- 
riched his own at Rome. A famous grammarian of those 
times, named T)rrannion, who lived then at Rome, having a 
ereat desire for these works of Aristotle, obtained permission 
from Sylla's librarian to take a copy of them. That copy was 
communicated to Andronicus, the Rhodian, who afterwards 
imparted it to the public, and to him the world is obliged for 
the works of that great philosopher. 

Sect. II. 

Second and third war vnth I^hridafea. Tragical end of 
his sisters and wives, 

« Sylla, on setting out for Rome, had left the government 
of Asia to Murena, widi the two legions that had served 
under Fimbria, to keep the province in obedience. This 
Murena is the fother ot him for whom Cicero made the fine 
oration which bears his name. His son at this time made 
. his first campaigns under him. 

After Sylla's departure, Mithridates, beine returned to 
Pontus, turned his arms against the people of Colchis and 
the Bosphorus, who had revolted against him. They first 
demanded his son Mithridates for their king, and, having 
obtained him, immediately returned to their duty. The 
king, imagining their conduct to proceed from his son's in- 
trigues, took umbrag^at it ; and, having caused him to come 
to him, he ordered him to be bound with chains of ^old, and 
soon after put him to death. That son had done him great 
services in the war against Fimbria. We see here a new 
instance of the jealousy which the excessive love of power 
is apt to excite, and to what a height the prince who aban- 

■ A. M. 3911, Aat. J. C. 83. Appim. p. 213— Z16. 
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dffl^s himself to it is capable of canying his suspiekus agaiut 
his own blood ; always ready to proceed to Uie roost &tal 
extremities, and to sacrifice whatever is dearest to him to 
the slightest distrust.' As for the inhabitants of the Bospho^ 
rus, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous army; wbich 
gave reason to believe his designs were against the Komana. 
He had not indeed restored all Cappadocia to Ariobancanea^ 
but reserved part of it m his own nands; and he began to 
suspect Archelaus, as having engaged him in a peace equally 
shaaieliil and disadvantageous. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the master 
he had to deal with, he took refuge with Murena, and solicit* 
ed him warmly to turn his arms against Mithridates. Mu- 
rena, who pasaonatdy desired to (£tain the honour of a tri- 
umph, sunered himself to be easily persuaded. He made 
an irruption into Cappadocia, and made himself master of 
Comana, the most powerful city of that kingdom. Mithri* 
dates sent ambassadors to him to complain of the viototing 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena repli« 
ed that he knew of no treaty made with their master. There 
was, in reality, nothii^ reduced to writing on Sylla's part, 
the whole havuig passed by vi&rbal agreement. In conse* 
quence, he continued to ravage the country, and took up his 
winter-quarters in it. Mi&ridates sent ambassadors to 
Rome, to make his complaints to Sylla and the senate. 

a There came a commissioner from Rome, but without a 
decree of the senate, who publicly ordered Murena not to 
molest the king of Pontus. But, as they conferred together 
in private, this was looked upon as a mere collusion, and 
indeed Muroia persisted in ravaging his country. Mithri- 
dates, therefore took the field, and, having passed the river 
Halys, gave Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him 
to retire intoPbrygia with very great loss. 

^ Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not being able to 
su£fer any lon^r that Mithridates, contrary to the treaty he 
had granted hun, should be disquieted, sent Gabinius to Mure^r 
na to order him in earned to desist from making war with that 
prince, and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obey- 
ed. Mithridates, having put one of his sons, only four years 
old, into the hands of Ariobarzanes, a& a hostage, under that 
pretext retained the cities in which he had garrisons, promis- 
ing no doubt to restore them in time. He then gave a great 
feast, in which he promised prizes for such as should excel 
the rest in drinking, eating, anging, and rallying ; fit objects 
of emulation ! Gabinius was the only one who chd not think 
proper to enter these hsts. Thus ended the secxmd war with 
Mithridates, which lasted only three years. Murena, at his 
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return to Rome, received the honoar of a triumph, to which 
he had no great claim. 

o Mkhridates at length restored Cappadoda to Ariobar- 
Banes, being compelled so to do by Sylla, who died the same 
year. But he contriyed a stratagem to deprive him entir^y 
of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city in Armenia, 
wlidch, from his own name, he called Tigranocerta. Ikfoh- 
fidates persuaded his son-in-law to conquer Cappadocia, and 
to transport the inhabitants into the new city, and the other 
parts of his dominions, that were not well peqded. He did 
90, and took away 300,000 souls. From th^ceforth, where- 
ever he earned his victorious arms, he acted in the same 
manner, for the better peopling of his own dominions. 

* The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius, who had 
given the Roihans temble employment in Spain, made Mith- 
ridates concdve t]ie thought of sending an embassy to him, 
in order to engage him to join forces against the anamon 
enemy. The flatterers, who compared him to Pyrrhus and 
Sertorius to Hannibal, insinuated, that the Romans, attacked 
at the same time on different sides, would never be able to 
Oppose two such fomfiidable powers, when the most aUeand 
experienced of generals should act in concert with the great- 
est of kings. He therefore sent ambassadors to Spain, with 
letters and instructions for treating with Sertorius; to whom 
they offered, in his name, a fleet and money to carry on the 
war, upon condition that he would suffer that prince to re- 
cover the provinces of Asia, which the necessity of bis af- 
fairs had reduced him to abandon by the treaty he had made 
with Sylia. 

As soon as those ambassadors arrived in Spain, and had 
opened their commission to Sertorius, he assembled his coon- 
<:il, wnich he called the senate. They were unanimously of 
opinion, that he should accept that prince's cSests with joy; 
and the rather, because so immediate and effective an aid as 
tlve ofiered fleet and money would cost him only a vain con- 
sent to an enterprise which it did not in any mann^ depend 
upon him to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly Roman 
greatness of soul, protested, that he would never coiisent to 
any treaty injurious to the glory or interests of his country; 
an(l that he would not even desire a victory over his own 
enemies, that was not acquired by just and honourable me- 
thods. And, having made Mithhdates's ambassadors come 
indo the assembly, he declared to them, that he would sufl^r 
- his master to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, which were 
accustomed to be governed by kings, and to which the Ro* 
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mans could have no just pretensions, but he would never con- 
sent that he should ever set his foot in Asia Minor, which 
appertained to the republic, and which he had renounced by 
a solemn treaty. 

When this answer was related to Mithridates, it struck 
him with amazement ; and he is affirmed to have said to his 
friends : " What orders may we not expect from Sertorius, 
** when he shall sit in the senate in the midst of Rome ; who. 
** even now, confined upon the coast of the Atlantic ocean, 
*' dictates bounds to our dominions, and declares war against 
*' us, if we undertake any thing against Asia >'* A treaty was 
however concluded and sworn to between them, to this ef- 
fect : that Mithridates should have Bythynia and Cappado- 
aa ; that Sertorius should send him troops for that purpose, 
and one of his captains to command them ; and that Mithri" 
dates, on his side, should pay Sertorius <• 3000 talents down, 
and give him 40 galleys. 

The capt^un setit by Sertorius into Asia was a banished 
senator of Rome, who had taken refuge with him, named 
Marcus Marius, to whom Mithridates paid great honours. 
For, when Marius entered the cities, preceded by the fasces 
and axes, Mithridates followed him, well satisfied with the 
seccmd place, and with only making the figure of a poi^er- 
ful, but inferior, alhr in this proconsul's company. Such was 
at that time the Roman greatness, that the name alone of 
that potent republic obscured the splendour and power of 
the greatest kmgs. Mithridates, howe\'er, found his interest 
in this conduct. Mamis, as authorized by the Roman people 
and senate, discharged most of the cities from paying the 
exorbitant taxes which Sylla had imposed on them ; ex- 
pressly declaring, that it was from Sertorius they received, 
and to him they wei*e indebted for, that favour. So mode- 
rate and politic a conduct opened the gates of the cities to 
him without the help of arms, and the name alone of Serto- 
rius made more conquests than all the forces of Mithridates. 

^ Nicomede^ king of Bithynia, died tnis year, and made 
the Ro]^an people his heirs. His country became thereby, 
as I have observed elsewhere, a province of the Roman em- 
pire. Mithridates immediately torraed a resolution to re- 
new the wai" ^^inst them upon this occasion, and employed 
the greatest part of the year in making the necessaiy pre- 
parations for carrying it on with vigour. He believed, that, 
after the death of Sylla, and during the troubles with which 
the republic was s^tated, the coniuncture was favourable 
for re-entering upon the conquests he had ^ven up, 

c Instructed by his misfortunes and experience, he banish* 
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•d from bis army all armour adorned with gold and jewels, 
which he began to consider as the allurement of the victor, 
and not as the strength of those who wore tiiem. He caus- 
ed swords to be forged after the Roman fashion, with soM 
and weighty bucklers ; he collected horses, rather well made 
and trained than magnificently adorned ; assembled 120,000 
fbot,armed and dtscipuned like the Roman infantry, andl6,000 
horse well equipped for servioe, besides 100 chariots armed 
with long scythes, and drawn bv four horses. He ^Iso fitted 
out a considerable number or galleys, which glittered no 
longer, as before, witii gilt flags, but were fiUed with all 
sorts of arms, offenave and defensive, and provided immense 
fiums of money for the pay and subsistence of the trom>s. 

Mithridates had begun by seizing Paphlagonia and Athy- 
nia. The province ot Asia, which {bund itself exhausted by 
the exactions of the Roman tax-gatherers and usurers, to 
deliver themselves from their oppression, declared a second 
Isme for him. Such was the cause of the third Mithndatic 
war, which subsist^ almost 12 years. 

A The two consuls, LucuUus and Cotta, were sent ag^ist 
him, each of them with an army under him. LucuUus had 
Asia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, for his province ; the other 
Bithyniaand Propontis. 

Whilst LucuUus was employed in reforming the rapa- 
ciousnessand violence of the tax-gatherers and usurers, and in 
reconciling the people of the countries through which he 
passed, by ^ving them good hopes for the time to come, 
Cotta, who was already arrived, thought he had a favourable 
opportunity, in Uie absence of his colleague, to signalize him^ 
self by some great exploit. He therefore prepared to giv^ 
Mithridates battle. The more he was tdd that LucuUus 
was approaching, that he was already in Phrygia, and would 
«oon arrive, the greater haste he made to tiglit, t>elieving 
himself already assured of a triumph, and desirous of pre^ 
venting his colleague from having any share in it. But he vvai^ 
beaten by sea and land. In the navid battle he lost 60 of his 
ships, with their whole complements ; and in that by land 
he had 4000 of his best troops killed, and was obliged to shu^ 
himself up in the city of Chalcedon, with no hope of an) 
other relief than what his colleague should think nt to giv'^ 
him. AU the officers of his army, enraged at Cotta's ras^ 
and presumptuous conduct, endeavoured to persuade Luciil| 
lus to enter Pontus, which Mithridates had left withouj 
troops,and where he might assure himself of finding the peopVj 
inclined to revolt. He answered, generously, that he woul^ 
^ways esteem it more glorious to preserve a Roman citizen 
tlian to possess himself of the whole domimons of an enemy 

A.M. 3930. Ant. J. C. 74. 
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fflid, iintheut resentment agamst hb cdkague, he marehed to 
assBt him vhh all the success he could have hoped. Thw 
^*? **« first action by which he distinguished himself, and 
which ought to do him more honour than the most splendid 
victories. 

« Mithridates, encouraged by the double advantage he had 
sained, undertook the siege of Cyzicum, a city ofPropoutis, 
which strenuously supported the Roman party in this war. 
In making himseli master of this place, he would have open- 
ed himsdlf a passage from Bithynia into Asia Minor, which 
would have been veiy advantageous to him, by giving him an 
<^>portunity of carrying the war thither widi all possible ease 
and security. It was for this reason he desired to take it. In 
order to succeed, he invested it by land with 300,000 men, 
divided into ten camps, and by sea with 400 ships. Lucul- 
lus soon followed him thither, and began by seizing a post 
upon an eminence, of the highest importance to him, because 
it fiEidlitated bis receiving convoys, and eave him the means 
of cutting off the enemjrs provisions, lie had only 30,000 
foot and 3,500 horse. The superiority of the enemy in num- 
ber fJEv £rom dismaying encouraged him, for he was convinc- 
ed that so innumerabie a nnultitude would soon be in want 
of proviaons. Hence, in haranguing his troops, he promis* 
al them in a few days a victory that would not cost them a 
single dxpp of blood. It was in that he placed his glory ; 
for the lives of the soldiers were dear to him. 

The siege was long, and carried on with extreme vigour. 
Mithridates battered the place on all ades withimiumerable 
machines. The defence was no less vigorous. Tlie besieg- 
ed did prodigies of valour, and employed all means that the 
most industrious capacity could invent, to repulse the ene- 
my's attacks, either by burning their machines, or rendering 
them useless by a thousand different obstacles which tliey 
opposed to them. What inspired them with so much 
courage was theif exceeding confidence in Lucullus, who had 
let them know, that, if they continued to defend themselves 
With die same valour, they might assure themselves that the 
place would not be taken. 

Lucullus was indeed so well posted, that, without coming 
to a general action, which he always carefully avoided, he 
made Mithridates's array suffer innnitely, by intercepting 
his convoys, charging his foraging parties with advantiige, 
and beating the detachments he sent out from time to time. 
In a word, he knew so well how to improve all occasions 
that afifered, he weakened the army of the besiegers so much, 
and used such address in cutting off their provisions, having 

aA.M.3031. Ant. J. C« 73. Pint, iu Lnenl. p. 497-499. Ap]»in. p. 119— 
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shut up all avenues by which they might be supplied, that he 
reduced them to extreme fiimine. The soldiers could find 
no other food but the herbage, and some went so far as to 
supportthemselves upon human flesh. « Mithridates *, who 
passed for the most artful captain of his times, in despair 
that a general, who could not yet have had much experience, 
flhould so often have deceived him by false marches and feign- 
ed movements, and had defeated him without drawing his 
sword, was at length obliged to raise the siege shamefiilly, 
after having spent almost two years before the place. He 
fled by sea, and his lieutenants retired with his army by land 
to Nicomedia. LucuUus pursued them, and, having come 
up with them near the Granicus, he killed 20,000 of them 
upon the spot, and took an infinite number of prisoners. It 
is said, that in this war there perished almost 300,000 men, 
either soldiers and servants, or other followers of the army. 

After this new success, Lucullus returned to Cyzicum, 
entered thedty, and, after having enjoyed for some da^s the 
pjeaisure of having preserved it, and the honours which he 
derived from that success, he made a rapid march along the 
coasts of the Hellespont, to collect ships and form a fleet. 

Mithridates, after having rased the siege of Cyzicum, re- 
paired to Nicomedia,' from whence he passed ov sea into 
Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and 10,000 men 'of his best 
troq)s, in the Hellespont, under three of his most able gene- ^ 
rals. Lucullus, with the Roman fleet, <^ beat them twice ; 
the first time at Tenedos and the other at Lemnos, when the 
enemy thought of nothing less than making ssul for Italy, and 
of alarming and plundenng the coasts of Rome itself. He 
killed almost all their men in these two engagements ; and 
in the last took their three generals, one of whom was M. 
Marius, the Roman senator, whom Sertorius had sent from 
Spain to the aid of Mithridates. LucuUus ordered him to 
be put to death, because it was not consistent with the Ro- 
man dignity that a senatoi* of Rome should be led in tri-i 
umph. One of the two others poisoned Wmself, and the 
third was reserved for the triumph. After having cleared: 
thp coasts by these two victories, Lucullus turned his armsi 
towards the continent ; reduced Bithynia first, then Paphla- 

a A. M. 393S. Ant. J. C. 72. 

6 Cum totiDi impetus belli ad CyziceQorara moenia coaititiMet, e«nqae iu> 
kem ttbi Mithridates Asiae januam tbr« uutavittet. qua effiraeta et vevalaa tutai 
|»aeefet pftt)viucia : pertteta ab Laculla haee sunt oumia4 ut urte fideliiooioriua 
•oeiuiuuiaerenderetar, ut omaes copiae regis diutiirmtate absidiooif fomume- 
reatur. Cic in Orat. pro. Mur. n. 33. 

c /Vbeodem imperatorecUssem magnam et onuuam, que dueibas Swtonanis 
nA Itaiiam studio iuflammato taperetur, supeiataia esse atque ctepressam. C ic. 
pro iege Manil. n. 81. 

Quid ? illai^ pucmam navalem ad Tenedam. eum tantoconcursa« aceriniis du- 
eibus, hostium claaiis Italiaro spe atque antoiis intlata peieret, medincri cewut' 
mine et parva dimicatione eonuQiss«m arMtraris ? Cie, pro Murvna, tk 9% 
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goiua ; marched afterwards into PoDtus, and carried the 
war into the heart of Mithridates's dominkms- 

He sufifered at first so greatly fiDm a want of provisions in 
tlus expedition, that he was obliged to make 30,000 Gala- 
tians IqUow the army, each with a quantity cf wheat upon 
his shc)iilders. But, upon his advancing into the country, and 
subjectii^ the cities and provinces, he found such abundance 
of all things, that an ox sold for « only one drachma, and a 
slave for no more than four. 

Mithridates had suffered almost as much by the tempest, 
in his passage on the Euxxne sea, as in the campaign where- 
ID he had been treated so roughly. He lost in it almost all 
the reminder of his fleet and the troops he had brought thi« 
ther for the defence of his ancient dominions. When Lu- 
cullus arrived, he was making new levies with the utmost 
expedition, to defend himself against that invasiGH which be 
l^ad foreseen. 

LuculluSy upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of time, 
besii^ed Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the principal cities 
in the country, very near each other. 

The, latter, which had been ver^ lately built, was called 
Eupat(»*ia, from the surname of Eupator, given to Mithri- 
dates ; this place was his usual residence, and he had design- 
ed to make it the capital of his dominions. Not contented 
with these two sieges at once, LucuUus sent a detachment of 
his army to form that of Themiscyra, upon the river Ther- 
modoI^ which place was not less considerable than the two 
others* 

The officers of LucuUus's army complained, that thcip 
general amused himself too long in sieves which were not 
wor^ his trouble, and that in tlie mean time he gave Mithri- 
dates opportunity to augment his army^ and gather strength. 
To which he answered in his justification : "That is directly 
" what I want : I act designedly thus that our enemy may 
" take new courage, and assemble so numerous an army as 
** may embolden him to expect us in the field, and fly no 
" longer before us. Do you not observe, that he has bdiind 
** him. immense wildernesses and infinite deserts, in which it 
** will be impossible for us either to pursue or come up witK 
" !um ? Armenia is but a few days march from these deserts- 
" There Tigranes keeps liis court, that Idng of kings, whose 
* * power is so great that he subdues the Parthians, transports 
" whole cities of Greeks into the heart of Media, has made 
** lumself master of Syria and Palestine, exterminated the 
^' kings descended from Seleucus, and carried their wives and 
" daughters hito captivity. This power6il prince is the ally 
** and son-'in-law of Mithridates. Do' you tUnk, when he 

• T^ peiic«* 
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** has him io his palace as a suppliant, that he will abandoD 
" him, and not make war against us ^ Hence, in hastenkig to 
" drive away Mithridates, we shall be in great danger of 
" drawing Tigranes upon our hands, who has long sought 
*' preteacts for declaring against us, and who can never find 
" one more specious, legitimate, and honourable, than that of 
** assisting; his &ther-in-law, and a king reduced to ti&e last 
^* extremitjr. Why therefore should we serve Mithrtdates 
^ against ourselves, or show him to whom he should have 
*^ recourse for the means of supportmg the war with us, by 
*' pushing him, against his will, suid at a time perhaps whea 
** ne looks upon such a step as unwortiw his va£nir and 
*' greatness into the arms and protection or Tigranes ^ Is it 
** not infinitely better, bv giving him time to take couraget 
** and strengtnen himself with nis own foi'ces, to have only 
** upon our hands the troops of Cdchis, the Tibarenians» and 
** Qippadocians, whom we have so olten defeated, than to 
** expose oursdves to have the additional force of the Ar* 
** roenians and Medes to omtend with ?" 

« WhiM the Romans attacked the three places we havo 
mentioned, Mithridates, who had alreadjr formed a new ar- 
my, took the field very earl^ in the spring. Lucullos left 
the command of the sieges of Amisus and Eupatoria to Mu- 
rena, the son of him whom we have spoken of before, whom 
Cicero represents in a very favourabk light * " He west 
** into Asia, a province abounding with ricnesand pleasures^ 
" where he left behind him no traces either of avance or lux- 
** ury. He behaved in such a manner in this importaiA war, 
*' that he did many great actions without the general, the 
*' .8;eneral none without him.*' Lucullus marched ag^onst 
Mithridates, who lay encamped in the i^ains of Catmv. 
The latter had the advantage m two actions, but was entire- 
ly defeated in the third, and obliged to fly without either ser* 
vant or equerry to attend him, or a single horse of his stable. 
It was not till very late that one of his eunuchs, aeeine Yarn 
on foot in the midst of the flying crowd, got from his horse 
and gave it him. The Romans were so near him, that they 
almost had him in their hands, and it was owing entirely to 
themselves that they did not take him. The avarice done 
of the soldiers lost them a prev which &qr had pursued 
so long, ^through so many toib, dangers, and battles^ and de* 
prived Lucullus of the sole reward of all his victories. Mith- 
ridates, says Cicero, artfully imitated the manner in. which 

a A. M. 3933. Ant. J. C.71. 

ft Asiam ittain refertam et eandeni delicfttMn, tat obut, ut in eft vibiea»V9MSm^ 
neque luxurix vestigittm reltquerit Maxiiiioin bettonetMtceHllM% ttCMl 
maltiu res et majciuu tiste imperatore gesaerit, nuHam lipe Ime imyeiamr- Ciiu 
pro MaraBoa, n. i'> 

c Ex suo regpo aie Mithridacea profugitt et ex aod«m PMitt Me4ca Ute mmOp 
4affi prvfugisM dicitor; qutn pmdiMDti ia fasa, fiatrit w& monte»l» jblocick- 
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Medea, In t&e same kingdom of Pontus,fonnerly escaped tfie 
paf«iiit cf her father. That princess is said to have cut in 
piece»the body of Absyrtus, her brother, and to have scat- 
tered las limbs in the places through which her father pur- 
sued h^*, in order that his care in taking up those dispersed 
members, and the |;nef so sad a q>ectacle would g^ve him, 
might stq> the rapidity of lus pursuit Mithridates, in like 
manner, as he fled, left upon the wav a great quantity of 
gdd, silver, and precious enects, whicn had either descend- 
ed to him firom his ancestors or had been amassed by himself 
in prece^ng wars ; and, whilst the soldiers employed them- 
selves in gathering those treasures^ the king escaped their 
h^ids. So that the&ther of Medea was stopped in his pur- 
suit by sorrow, but the Romans by joy. 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the city of 
CabirsB, with several other places and castles, in which he 
found great riches. Helbuna also the prisons full of Grseks, 
and princes nearly related to the king, who were confined m 
them. As those unhappy persons had long given themselves 
over for dead, the liberty tney received firom LucuUus seem- 
ed less a deliverance than new hfe to them. In one of these 
castks, a sister (^ the kuij^'s, named Nyssa, was also taken, 
which was to her a great instance of good fintune. For the 
other Asters of that prince, with his wwes, who had been 
sent £Birtber from the danger, and who believed themselves 
in safety and repose, all died miserably, Mithridates on his 
flight having sent them oixiers to die b^ harchidas the eunuch. 

Amongthe other sisters of the kmg were Roxana and 
Stadia, both unmarried, and about 40 years of s^, with two 
of hi* wives, Berenice and Momma, both of loiua* All 
Greece spoke much of the latter, whom they admired more 
^ her wisdom than beauty, though exqiusite. The kix^, 
lavBig fallen desperiately in love with her, had forgotten no- 
thing that might incline her to fiavour his passion : he sent 
ber at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was always averse 
to him, and refused his presents, till he gave her the quality 
of w% and queen, and sent her the royal tiara, or diadem, an 
essentia] ceremony in the marriage of the kings of those na- 
tions. Nor did she then comply without extreme r^ret, 
and hi compliance with the wishes of her fiunily, who were 
dazzled wh^ the ^Iradour of a crown and the power of 
Iffichndates, who was at that time victorious, and at the ' 

4pii'i&pn«M peneqveBetBr, lUniiisrisie, m eorom eolleetio dopera, hmbiw- 

S mri i M , eakrimtwo pnyequewb cetmrdarec. Sic MithridatM tVigiem nwxi- 
«li» weak itqee WBeuli, puJeheRimanuoqae fleram oiuiittm« quat et a i 
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hdght of his ^lory. From the time of her marriage to the 
mstantof which we are now speaking, that ubfbrttinate 
]^rincess had passed her life in continual sadness and affile^ 
tion, lamenting her &tal beauty, which instead of a huslxind 
had given her a master, and, instead of procuring her an 
honourable abode and the endearments of conjugal society, 
had confined her in a close prison, under a guard of Barba- 
rians ; where, far removed from the delightful regions of 
Greece, she had only enjoyed a dream of the happiness with 
which she had been flattered, and had really lost that solid 
and essential good she possessed in her own beloved coun- 
try. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had agnified to the prin- 
cesses the order of Mithridates, which favoured them no 
farther than to leave them at liberty to choose the kind of 
death they should think most gentle and immediate, Moni- 
tna taking the diadem from her head, tied it round her neck, 
and hung herself up by it. But that wreath not being strong 
Enough, and breaking, she cried out, ** Ah, fatal trae, you 
•• might at least do me this mournful office, !'* Then tlm>w- 
ing it away with indignation, she presented her throat to 
BaccWdas. 

' As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison, and as she was 
going to drink it, her mother, who was present, desired to 
*hare it with her. Tliey accordingly drank both together. 
The half of that poison sufficed to carry off the mother, 
"tirom out and feeble with age, but was not enough to sur- 
mount tlie strength and youth of Berenice. That princess 
struggled long with death in the most violent agonies, till 
Bacchidas, tired with waiting the effects of the pdson, or- 
dered her to be strangled. 

Of the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swallowed ^oi- 
:Son, venting a thousand reproaches and imprecations agamst 
Mithridates. Statira, on the contrary, was pleased wim her 
brother, and thanked him, that, bejng in so great danger for 
his own person, he had not forgotten them, and had taken 
care to supplv them with the means of dying free, and of 
-withdrawing from the indignities their enemies might else 
have made them suffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted LucuUus, who was of a 
gentle and humane disposition. He continued his march in 
pursuit (rf Mithridates ; but, having received advice that he 
was fiour days journey before him, and had takisn the road to 
Armenia, to retire to his son-in-law Tigranes, he returned 
directly ; and, after having subjected some codikries and 
taken some cities in the neighbourhood, he sent Appius Clo- 
ilius to Tigranes, to demand Mitiiridates of him ; and ia the 
meaa time returned against Amisus, which place m»'tx^ 
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yet taken. •'CalUmacfaus, who cammanded in it, and was 
the most able engineer of his times, had alone prokxiged the 
»ege. When he saw that he coidd hdd out no Vrxfgsx^ he 
set fire to the city, and escaped in a ship that waited tur hiou 
IfUOiBttS did his utmost to extinguish the flameSi but in vain ; 
and, to increase lus concern, saw himself obliged to abandon 
the city to be plundered by the soldiers, from whom the place 
had as much to fear as from the flames themselves. His 
troops were insatiaUe {ot boofy, and he not capable of re- 
straming them. A shower of nun, which then hajmned to 
fall, preserved a great number of buildings, and LucuUuSt 
before his departure, caused those which had been burnt ta 
be rebuilt. This city was an ancient colony of the Atheni- 
ans. Such of the Athenians, during Aristian's being mas- 
ter of Athens, as desired tofly from his tyranny, had retired 
thither, and enjoyed there the same n^ts and privileges 
with the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amisus, du«cted his march towards 
the cities of Asia, which the avarice and cnidty of the usu- 
rers and tax-gatherers held under die most dreadful o|^re»^ 
sioii : insomuch that those poor people were obliged to sell 
their diildren of both sexes, and even set up to auction the 
paintings and statues consecrated to the gods. And, when 
these would not suffice to pay the duties, taxes, and interest 
of their arrears, they were given up widMut mercy to their 
creditors, and often exposed to such barbarous tortures, that 
slaveiy, in comparison with their miseries, seemed a kmd of 
redress and tranquiUity .to them. 

These, immense dd)ts of the province arose fr^Mn the fine 
of 30,000 6 talents which Sylla had imposed on h. They 
had already paid the sum twice over : but those insatiable 
usurers, by heaping interest upon interest, had run it up to 
120,000 ' talents ; so that they still owed triple the sums they 
li^ already paid. 

Tacitus ''had reason to s^, that usury was one of the 
most ancient evils of the Roman commonwealth, and the 
most frequent cause of sedition ; hut, at the time we now 
speak of, it was carried to an excess not easy to be credited. 

The interest of money amoi^ the Komans was paid eve- 
ry month, and was ttudfxr cent, hence it was called uwra 
teniesima^ or vnciafiuTnj4anf4 ; because, in reckoning the 12 
months, 12 per cent, was paid : Uncia is the 12th part of a 
whole. 

rThe/kw of the 12 tables prohibited the raising interest 

« A. Id. 3ftS4. AnU J. C* 70. 

b About S^000,000 iterlinff. c About ]tv900,0M iterUns. 

d Sane ^ratiu nibi foaiiebic raBlum, eft fedHxonam dliuirtkkaijunie eeictorclmtt 
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to above 19/ier cent. This law was reviTed bf the two trt- 
bunes of the pecple, in the 396th year of Rome. 

« Ten years aner, interest was reduced to half that sum, 
in the 406th year of Rome» semtunckurtumfmnur, 

^ At length, in the 411th year of Rome, all interest was 
prohibited by decree : Mftmerari liceret^ 

All these decrees were ineifectual. « Avarice was always 
too strong fin: the laws : and, whatever regulations were made 
to suppress it, either in the time of the repuUic or under the 
emperors, it always found means to elude them. Npr has it 
psdd more regard to the laws of the Church, which have 
never entered into any coiDposition on this point, and severe- 
ly condemn all usury, even the most moderate ; because^ 
6od having forbidden any, she never believed she had a ri^t 
to permit it in the least It is remarkable, that nsniy has 
always occaskncd the ruin oi the states where it has been 
tolerated : and it was this disorder which contributed veiy 
much to subvert the constitution of the Roman common- 
wealth, and gave birth to the greatest calamities in all the 
provinces of that empire. 

LucuUus, at this time, applied himself in procuring lor tlis 
provinces of Asia some relaxation ; which ne could oo^ cf-* 
feet by putting a stop to the injastice and crudty of the usa^^ 
rers and tax-gatherers. The latter, finding themsdves de« 
ptived by LucuUus of the immense gain they made, r^sed a 
great outcw, as if they had been excessivdy in|iu«d, and by 
the force of money animated many oratorsagamsthim ; par* 
ticularly confiding in having most of those who governed tise 
republic in then* debt, which gave them a very extensh^ and 
almost unbounded influence. But LucuUus despised their 
clamours with a constancy the more admiiable frmn'itsbdng 
very uncommon. 

Sect. III. 

Z,ticuUu9 declares war with T^ffranea, The latter loaea two 
battles, 

d Tigranes, to whom Loculkis had sent an ambassador, 
though of no great power in the beginning of lus rdgn, had 
enlal^ged it so much by a seiiesof successes, <tf wl^chthere are 
few examples, that he was commonly sumamed king^ ^king». 
After havng overthrown and almost mined the&mity of 3^ 
kings,successors of the great Seleucus; after having very dten 
humfaAed the pride of the Parthians, transported whole cities 
of Greeks into Media, conquered aU Syria and Palestine, and 

CI Uv. I. vii D. 27 b Ibid. n. 42. 

r M ui^t plebiaciti$ dbriam itam fVtwUbiu : qiue totia rtwemm nim sef 
Srtes runum ori«lMUiiur. Tacit. Ibid -> r p^ 
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£^v«BlawstotbeArabianB,caHed6cemtes; he irdgned with 
an authority req)ected bv all tl^ princes of Aaia. Thepeo- 
ide paid him honcorst after the manner of the East, even to 
^oration. His pride n^as inflamed and supported by the im^ 
inense riches lie possesaed, by the eKceadve and continual 
praises of his flatterers, and by a prosperity that had never 
Vnown any interruption. 

ApiMOS Clodius was introduced to an audience of this 
primie, who appeared with all the splendour he could dis* 
play« in order to |^ve the ambassador a hig^r idea of the 
xoyal dignity ; w1m>, on his ade, uniting the hauehtiness of 
his jiatural diqx)sitioQ with that which particulany charac* 
terised his republic, perfectly supported the di^iity of a 
Roman ambassador* 

Alter having explakied, in a iew words, the subjects of 
complaint which the Romans had M^ainst Mithridates, and 
th^ prince's breach of &ith in brea&ig the peace, without 
so much as attempting to g^ve any reascxi or colour for % 
he told T%ranes, tiutthe came to demand his being ddiv^red 
up to him, as due by every sort of title to LucttUus^ triumph; 
that he did not beheve, as a friend to the Romans, wluch he 
had been till then, that he would make any ififficuky in giv« 
11^ up Mithridates; and that, in case of his refusal, he was 
instructed to declare war against him. 

That prince, who had never been oontradictod, and who 
knew no olher law nor rule than his own will and pleasure^ 
waa extremely offended at this Roman freedom. But he was 
much more so with Lucullus's letter, when it was delivered 
to him. The tide of kbg onlv, which it gave him, did not 
satify him. He had assumed that of king i^king9^ of whkh 
he was very fond, and had carried his prraem that re^^ect so 
far as to cause himself to be served hy crowned heads. He 
never appeared in public without having foiir kihgs attending 
him ; two on foot on each ode of his horse, when he went 
abroad : at table, in his chamber, in short, every where, he 
had always some of them to do the lowest offices for him ; 
but especially when he gave audience to ambassadors. F<»r, 
at that time^ to ^ve strangers a greater idea of his glory and 
]>ower, he made them aU stand in two ranks, one on eadi 
side of his throne, where they appeared in the habit andpos- 
ture of common slaves. A pride so full of absurdity oflends 
all the, world. One more refined shocks les8» though much 
the same at bottom. 

It is not snrprisang that a prince of this character should 
bear the manner in which Clodius spoke to him with impa- 
tience. It was the iirst free and sincere speech he had heard 
duripg the ^ years he had governed his subjects, or rather 
tyrannized over them with esccesnve^ insolence. He answer- 
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od, that Mithridates was the fisither of Cleopatra, Ids wi£e; 
that the union between them was of too ^rict a nature to 
admit his delivenng him up for the triumph of Lucullus ; and 
that, if the Romans were unjust enough to make war against 
tdm, he knew how to defend himseit, aiid to make them re- 
pent it. To express his resentment bf his answer, he di* 
rected it only to Lucullus, without adding the usual tide of 
Imperator, or any other commonly given to the Romui ge- 
nerals. 

Lucullus, when Clocfius reported the result of his commis- 
sion, and that war had been declared against Tigranes, re- 
turned with the utmost diligence into Pontus to begin it. 
The enterprise seemed rash, and the terrible power of the 
king astonished all those who relied less upon the valour of 
the troops and the conduct of the general than up<»i a mul- 
titude 01 soldiers. After having made himself master of Si- 
nope, he gave that place its liberty, as he ^ also to Ami- 
8US. and made them tioth free and independent cities. • Cotta 
dia not treat Heraclsa, which he took after a long siege by 
treachery, in the same manner. He enriched himself out of 
its spoils, treated the inhabitants with excessive cruelty, and 
burnt almost the whole city. On his return to Rome, he 
was at first well received by the senate, and honoured with 
the surname of Ponticus, upon account oiFtaking that place. 
But, soon after, when the Heradeans had laid then- com- 
plaiints before tte senate, and represented, in a manner ca- 
pable of moving the hardest hearts, the miseries Cotta'» 
avarice and crudty had made them suffer, the senate con- 
tented themsdves with depriving him of the lotus dtnms^ 
"Which was the robe worn oy the senators, a punishment in 
BO wise proportioned to the flagrant excesses proved upon 
him. 

Lucullus left Somatius, one ci his generals, in Pontus, with 
#000 men, and marched with the rest, which amounted only 
to 13,000 foot and 3000 horse, through Cappadocia to tiie 
Euphrates. Hepassed tliat river m the midst of winter, and 
afterwards the Tigris, and came befcM^ Tigranocerta, which 
iras at some small distance, to attack Tigranes in his capi- 
tal, where he had lately arrived from Syria. Nobody dared 
speak to that prince a£ Lucullus and his march, alter his 
cruel treatment of the person who brought him the first news 
of it, whom he put to death in reward for so important a 
service. He listened to nothing but the discourses of flatter- 
«^ who told him Luculhis must be a gr^t captain if he on- 
ly dared wait for him at l^hesus, and did not betake him- 
self to itight and abandon Asia, when he saw the many thou- 
«wads of which his army was composed So true it h^ says 
linMii «^ li^bi* 
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Plutarcht that, as all constitutions are not capable of bear- 
ing much wine, all minds are not strong enou^n to bear great 
prosperity without loss of reason and in&tuation. 

Ttgranes, at first, had not deigned so much as to see or 
speak to Mithridates, though his £^ther-in-law, but treated 
him with the utmost contempt and arrogance, kept him at 
a distance, and placed a guard over him as a prisoner of 
state, in marshy unwholesome places. « But af^ Clodius's 
embassy, he had (»^dered him to be brought to court with 
all possible honours and marks of respect. In a private con- 
versatiion, which the)r had together without witnesses, they 
cured themselves at their mutual suspicions, to the great 
misfortune of their friendsi upon whom they cast all the 
blame. 

In the nuniber of those unfortunate persons was Metro- 
dc»iis, of the city of Scep^s, a man of extracatlinary merits 
who had so much influence with Mithridates, that he was 
called the king's father. That prince had sent him on an em* 
bassy to Tigranes, to desire aia against the Romans. When 
he had explained the occasion of his journey, Tigraaes ask- 
ed him : " And for you, Metrod(»ii8, what would you ad- 
** vise me to do, with respect to your master's demands ?** 
Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess of ill -timed 
ancerity ; ** As an ambassador, I advise you to 4o what 
^ Mithridates demands of you ; but as your counsel not to do 
•• it*' This was a criminal prevaricaticm, and a kind of trea-* 
son. It cost him his life, when Mithridates had been ap- 
prized of it by Tigranes. 

I^cullus was contmuaUy advandng against that prince^ 
and was already in a manner at the gates of his jpalace, with- 
out Ins either knowing or believing any tiling of the matter, 
so much was he blinded by his presumption. Mithrobar** 
zanes,. one of his favourites, ventured to carry him that news. 
The reward he had for it was to be charged with a comimsr 
sion, to go immediately with some troops and bring LuiHiUuf 
prisoner; as if the Question had been only to arrest one ci 
the king's subjects. The i^vourite, with the greatest part 
of the troops given hino, lost their lives^ in eadeavouiing to 
execute that dangerous commisaon. 
' This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made 
him recover from his in&tuation, Mithridates had been sent 
back into Pontus, with 10,000 horse, to raise trocf>s there, 
and to return and join Tigranes, in case LucuUus entered 
Armenia. For himself, he had chosen to continue at Tigra- 
qocert^ in order to give the necessary orders for raising 
troops throughout his whole dominions. Aiter this check 
he began to be afraid of LucuUus, quitted Tigranoceru, re- 
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6red to inoant Taurus, and gave orders to all his troops to 
repair thhher to him. 

Lucullus inarched directly to TigTanocota, took uphb 
quartet around the place, and formed the siege of it. Tins 
tky Mras fiill of all sorts of riches ; the inhabitants ol aH or- 
ders and conditions having emulated each other in contribut- 
ing to its establishment and magnificence, in order to make 
their court to the king : for this reason Lucullus prened the 
si^e with the utmost vigour ; believing that Tigranes would 
never si^er it to be taken, and that he would come on in a 
transport of furv to offer him battle, and obli^ him to nose 
the siege. And he was not mistaken in his conjecture. Afith* 
lidates sent every day couriers to Tigranes, and wrote him 
letters, in the strongest terms, to advise him not to hazard 
a battle, and to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off 
Luci.'Uus's proviaons. Taxiles himself was sent by him wkh 
the same instructions; who, staving with him in his can^, 
earnestly intreat€»d him, every day, not to attack the Roman 
armies, as they wereei^cellently disdplined, veteran sokliers» 
and almost invincible. 

At first he hearkened to this advice vnth patience enau|^ 
But, when all his troops, consisting of a great number of dif- 
ferent nations, were assembled, not only the king's feastsbat 
his councils resounded with nothing but veun bravadoes, full 
of insolence, pride and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in 
danger of bong killed, for having ventured to op|)ose the ad- 
vice of those who were for a battle : and Mithridates him- 
self was openly acqused of opposing it only out of envy, to 
derive his son-inrliw of the glory of so great a success. 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no longer, lest 
Mithridates should arrive, and share with him in the hooour of 
the victory. He therefore marched with all his forces, tdliog 
lus fnen<k, that he was only sorry on one account, ttxi diat 
was, his having to engage with LucuUus alone, and not with 
all the Roman generals toother. He measured his hopes of 
success by the number oihis troops. He had 20,000 ardien 
or slingers, 55,000 horse, 17,000 of which were heavy-armed 
cavalry, 150,000 foot, divided into companies and battalioDS, 
beades pioneers to cl^ t^e roads, build bridges, cleanse and 
turn the course of rivers; with other labourers of the same 
discription nepessary in armies, to the number of 35,000, who^ 
being drawn up in battle' behind the combatants, made the 
army appear still more numerous, and augmented its force 
and confraence. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and all lus traops 
appeared together in the plains, the sight alone of his army 
was sufficient to strike terror into -t%e most daring enemy, 
littcullus, sdways inUr^id^ divided his Mops. He teft Ma>« 
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reaa^ith 6000 foot before the place, and wi^ " 

Jaa in&ntiy, conasting of 24 cohorts, which together did not 
''2i'!i'l^ """^ *^" ^® "^ ^2.000 men, aU his horse, and 
about 1000 archera or dingers, marched against TigraneJi. 
andenc«n^ m the plain, with a large rive? in his fK«t. 

TThs handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and supplied 
hB flatterers with matter for pleasantry, {feme openlylat- 
o3 upon Uiem : othere by way of diversion, drew Icis for^ 
their spoils ; and, of Tigranes's generals and the kings fc hi»t 
aaroy, there was not one who did not intreat him to give the 
^arge <rf that affair to him alaie, and content himself with 
bcmg «ily a spectator of the action. Tigranes himself, to 
app^r agreeable and a delicate rallier. used an expressiim. - 
which has been much admired ; «• If they come as ambassa- 
dors^ey are a great many ; but if as enemies, very few." 
I hus flie first day passed in jesting and'raillery. 

Ti^ next naoming, at sun-rise, XucuUus made his armv 
march out of then- entrenchments. That of the Barbariaii 
was on the other side of the river towards the East, and the 
nver ran in such a manner, that it turned <^ short to the left 
towards the West, where it was easily fordable. Luculliw. 
m leadii« lus army to this ford, inclined also to the left, to! 
wards the lower part of the river, hastening his march, Ti- 
granes, who saw him, believed he fled ; and, callingfor Tax- 
ilcs, told him, with a contemptuous laug^:— «*Doyou see 
•• those injm*^^® Roman legions? You see they can run 
I'awfflT, "Taxiles replied, " I heartily wish your majesty's 
good fortune may this day work a miradfc in your fevour; 
" but the arms and march of those legions do not indicate 
'* people running away.** 

X'axiles was still spring, when he %aw the eagle of the 
first k^ion move on a sudden to the right £^)out, by the com- 
mand of Lucuilus, followed by all the cohorts, in order to 
pass tiie river. Tigranes, recovering then with diflSculty. 
like coe that had been long drunk, cried out two or three 
times. **How! Are those people coming to us?" They 
came Gti so fast, that his numerous troops did not post them- 
selves, nor draw up in battle without abundance of disorder 
and collision. Tigranes placed himself in the centre, gave 
the left wing to the king o* the Adiabenians, and the right to 
the kii^of the Medes. The greatest part of the heavy- 
armed horse covered the front cf the right wing. * 

As Lucuilus was preparing to pass the river, some of his 
genend officers advised him not to engage upon that day, be- 
cause it was one of those unfortunate days which the Ro- 
mans called black day9. For it was the same upon which 
the army of « Cq>io had been defeated in the battle with the 

a Tbe Cieek t€xt «r«, the annj i^f Scjpi», iwhich Mooiieur d« Th^ joaIt 
corrected m the marsin of ^it^liitftreh, me army •/ Cf/>|»» ' ■ 
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» 
CImbri. LucuHus made them this answer, which afterward 
became so famous: ** And for my part, I will make this a 
" happy day for the Romans." 

It was the sbtth day of October, (the day before the nones 
of October). 
• .- After having made that reply, and exorted^Jhem not to be 

. discouraged, he passed the river, and marched foremost 
>p^;ain$t the enemy. He was armed with a steel cuirass, 
made in the form of scales, which glittered surprisingly, 
under which was his coat of arms, beraered all round with 
a fringe. He brandished his naked sword in his hand, to in- 
timate to his troops, that it was necessary to join an enemy 
immediately, who were accustomed to fight only at a distance 
with their arro'ws; and to deprive them, by the swiftness 
and impetuosity of t^e attack, of the space required for the 
use of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cay airy, upon whom the 
eheniy very much rfelied, were drawn iipat the foot of a 
little hill, the summit of which was flat and level, and the 
declivity bf not above 500 paces, neither much broken nor 
very dimcult, he saw at first glance what use he had to make 
of it. He commanded his Thracian and Galatian horse to 
charge that' body of the enemy's cavalry in flank, with 
orders only to turn aside their lances with their swords. For 
the principal, or rather whele, force of those heavy-armed 
horse consisted in their lances ; and, when they had not room 
to use these, the^ould do tK>th]ng either agamst the enemy 
or. for themselv^; their arms being so heavy, stifl; and 
cumbersome, that 'they could not turn themselves, and were 
almost immoveable. |^ 

Whilst his cavalry inarched to execute his orders, he took 
two cohorts of foot, aind went to gain the eminence. . The 
infantry followed courageously, excited by the exaviple of 
their general, whom they' saw marching foremost on foot, 
and ascending the hill. When he was at the top, he showed 
himself from the highest part of it; and, seeing from thence 
the whole order of the enemy's battle, he cried out: " The 
" the victory is ours, fellow-soldiers, the victory is oars!" 
At the same time, with his two cohorts, he advanced a|;ainst 
that heayjf -armed cavalry, and ordered his men not to make 
use of their pikes, but join the troopers svrord in hand, and 
strike upon their legs and thighs, which were the only un- 
armed parts about them. But his soldi^srs had not so much 
trouble with them. That cavalry <hd not stay thdr comS\g 
on, but shamefiilly took to flight ; and, howling as they t<&^ 
fell with their heavy unwieldy horses upon th,e ranks or thdr 
foot, without joining battle at all, or so much as making a 
single thrust with their lances.^ The daughter did not b^ 
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asta thejr began to fly, or rather, to endeavour to fly ; for 
they could not do so, being prevented by their own battalions* 
whose ranks were so dose and deep that they could not break 
their way through them. Tigranes, that king, so lofty and 
brave in words, had taken to flight from the beginning with 
a few follower^ and, seeing his son the companion of his 
fortune, he took off his diadem, weeping ; and, giving it him. 
exhorted him to sate himself as well as he could by another 
route. That young prince was afraid to put the diadem 
upon his head, which would have been a dangerous orna- 
ment at such a time, and gave it into the hands of one of the 
nwst faithful of his servants, who was taken a moment after, 
and carried to LucuUus. 

It is said, that in this defeat more than 100,000 of the ene- 
my's foot perished, and t\fkt very few of their horse escaped : 
on the side of the Romans, only five were killed and 100' 
wounded. They had never engaged in a pitched battle 8» 
great a number of enemies with so few troops ; for the vic- 
tors did not amount to the 20th part of the vanquished. 
The gpreatest and most able Roman generals, who had seen 
most wars and battles, gave LucuHus particular praises for 
having defeated two of the greatest and most powerfiil kings 
in the world, by two entirdy different methods, delay and 
expedition. For, by protraction and spinning out the war, he 
exhausted Mithridates when he was strongest and most for- 
midable; and ruined Tigranes by making haste, and not 
giving him time to look about him. It has been remarked, 
that few captains have known how, like hifti, to make slow« 
ness active, and haste sure. 

It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithridates from, 
being present in the battle. He imaged Lucullus would 
use the same precaution and protraction against Tigranes as 
he had done against himself, so that he marched but slowly 
and by small days journeys to join Tigranes; but, having 
met some Armenians upon the way, who fled with the ut- 
most terror and consternation, he suspected what had hap- 
pened; ^ttid, afterwards, meeting a much greater number of 
iugitives, naked and wounded, was fully informed of the de- 
feat, and went in search of Tigranes. He found him, at 
length, abandoned by all the world, and in a very deplorable 
condition. Far from returning his ungenerous treatment, and 
insulting him in his misfortunes, as Tigranes had done to him» 
he quitted his horse, lamented their common disgrace, gave 
him tiie guard which attended and the officers who served 
bim, consded, encouraged, him, and revived his hopes; so 
that. Mithrida|K, upon this occasion, showed himself not en* 
^rely void of^imanity. Both together engaged in rwsios 
new troops ojaU sides, 

VOL, viiifF K 
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In the mean time a furious sedition arose m Tigranocerta ; 
the Greeks having mutinied against the Barbanans* and be- 
ing determined, at all events, to deliver the city to Lucullus. 
That sedition was at the highest %vhen he arrived there. He 
to6k. advantage of the occasion, ordered the assault to be 
given, took the city, and, after having seized all the king's 
treasures, abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers; who, 
besides other riches, found in it 8,000 talents of coined silver 
(about 1,200,000/. sterling.) Besides this plunder, he gave 
each sddier 800 drachmas ', which, with all the booty they 
had taken, was not sufficient to satisfy their inordinate avi- 
dity. 

^ As this city had been peqiled by colomes, which bad 
been carried away by force ftom Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
other places, LucuUus permitted 'them all to return into 
their native countries. Th^ received that permission with 
extreme joy, and quitted it m so great numbers, that, from 
one of the greatest cities in the world, Tigranocerta became 
in an instant almost a desert. 

c If LucuUuB had puraued Tigranes after his victory, with- 
out giving him time to raise new troops, he would either have 
taken or driven him out of the country, and the war would 
have been at an end. His having £guled to do so was very 
lU taken both in the army and at Home, and he was acoj^ed, 
not of negligence, but or having intended by such conduct 
to make himself necessary, and to retsun the command long- 
er in his own hands. This was one of the reasons that pre- 
judiced the generality against him, and induced them to 
think of giving him a successor, as we shall see in the se- 
quel. 

After the great victoiy he had gained over Tigranes, se- 
veral nations came to make their submissions to )iim. He 
received also an embassy from the king of the Parthians, 
who demanded the amity and alliance of the Romans. Lu- 
cullus received this proposal fevourably, and sent also am- 
bassadors tahini, who, being arrived at the Parthian court, 
discovered that the king, uncertain which side to take, wa- 
vered between the Romans and Tigranes, and had secretly 
demanded Mesopotamia of the latter, as the price of the 
aid he offered him. Lucullus, informed of this secret in- 
trigue, resolved to leave Mithridates and Ti^;rBnes, and to 
turn his arms agamst the king of the Parthians ; flattered 
with the gratefiil thought, that nothing could be more glo- 
rious for him than to luive entirely reduced, in one expedi- 
tion, the three most powerful princes under th* sun. Bv^ the 
opposition this proposal met with from the JipcpB obliged 

m AbMt wr. k Stnb l. x'l. ^ #3S«et L ]K* ^» 
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him to renounce his enterprise as^^ ^^^ Parthians, and to 
confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had been in- 
defet^ble in raising new troops. They had sent to implore 
aM of the ndghbouring nations, and especially of the Par- 
thians, who were the nearest, and, at the same time, in the 
b^t condition to asnst them in the present extremity, Mith- 
ridates wrote a letter to their king, which SaUust has pre- 
served, and which is to be found amongst his fragments. I 
shall insert a part of it in this place. 

KETTSft or MITHRIDATES TO ARS^ES «, KING OF THE 
PARTHIANS. 

** ALL those * who in a state ^f prosperity are invited to 
** enter as confederates into a war, ought nrst to consider 
** whether peace be at their own option ; and, next whether 
" what is demanded of them is consistent with justice, their 
** interest, safety, and glory. You might enjoy perpetual 
** peace and traoquilCty, were not the enemy always intent 
** upon seizing occasions of war, and undeterred by any 
** crimes. In reducing the Romans, you cannot but acquire 
'* the highest reputation. It may seem inconsistent in me to 
'* propose to you either an alliance with Tigranes, or that 
** you, powenul as you are, should jdn a prince in my un** 
" fortunate condition. Bat I dare assert, that those two mo- 
" tives, your resentment against Tigranes upon account o£ 
" his late war with ^ ou, and the disadvantageous situation c£ 
** my affisurs,^ if you judge rightly, far from ^posing my de^- 
" mand, ought to support it. For, as to Tigranes, as ho 
** knows he has given you just cause of comiplaint, he will 
" accept, without difficulty, whatever conditions you shall 
*' thii^ ^ to impose upon him ; and for me, I can say, that 
" fortune, by having deprived me of ahnost aK I possessed, 
" ha& enabled me to give others good counsels, and, which is 
** much to be desired by persons in prosperity, I can, even 
" from my own misfortunes, supply you with examples, and 
*' kxluce you to take better measures than I have done. For, 
** do not deceive yourself, it is with all nations, states, and 

a ArsMes was a eommon luuu to all the kins» of Parthia. 

b Oiones, qui leeondac relMU suU ad belli Meiiitatein oranter, eoiuidenre d» 
bent,6oettiie torn pacem ttgfxit : 4 iu ciuod ^piairitar. tatwne pium. tutum, glO' 
rioium, an iodeconiin, rit. Tibi perpeiua pave froi lioervt mu huib^s opportoni 
et leefeatitumi. Egreftia flima. si Ropanoi oppretaeris, fbtiwa est. Neque 
petece andean locietttem, et i ruetra mala mea eum tuit bania miaeeti ipefem. 
Atqni ea qa« te morari poue Yidentar. ura in rifipcanero reoeiitit belln at mea 
rei pavaro prMpene, si vera aettamsre Tolet, maatinie bonabumur. Itie evim 
obaouot. <iaaleaa tflLVoles soeietatem aeeipiet: mibi ibrtumi, miritis rebm erep> 
til. oiiim dedit btaMSpadendi, et food ioreotibo* optabile eat. ego non TaltdUai- 
roat praebeo eiemprmii, quo cectius tua conponai. Namqite Roinanh eum mt^ 
tionibut, populU, re«:ibui eunetis, una et ea tetu eaumbcllaQaieat,cupido pro* 
fcada irapeHi et difitiaraiiik 
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*' kingdoms of the earth, that the Romans are at war ; and 
** two motives, as ancient as powerful, put thdr arms into 
** into their hands : the unbounded ambition of extending 
** their conquests, and the insatiable thirst of riches." MHh- 
ridate's afterwards enumerates at large the princes and kings 
whom they had reduced one after another, and often by 
means of one another. He repeats also his first successes 
Against the Romans, and his late misfortunes. He goes on 
to this effect ; " Examine now «, 1 beg you, whether, when 
^' we are finally ruined, you will be in a conctition to resist the 
" Romans, or can believe, that they will confine their con- 
*• {guests to my country ? I know you are powerful in men, 
** in arms, and treasure ; it is for* that reason we de^re to 
** strengthen ourselves by your alliance, they too grow rich 
■* by your spoils. For the rest, it is the intention of Tigranes 
** to avoid drawing the war into his own country, that we 
*• shall go with all my troops, which are certainly well dis- 
*' ciplined, to carry our arms far from home, and attack the 
** enemy in person in their own country. We cannot, there- 
*• fore, either conquer or be conquered, without your being 
** in danger. Do you not know, that the Romans, when they 
•* found themselves stopped by the ocean in the West, turned 
** their arms this way? That, to look back to their fbunda- 
*• tion and origin, whatever they have, they have from vio- 
" lence : home, wives, lands, and dominions. A vile herd 
•• of every kind of vagabonds, without country, without fbre- 
*• fathers, they established themselves for the misfortuneof the 
•• human race. Neither divine nor human laws restrain them 
•* from betraying and destroying their ^es and friends^ re- 
**mote nations or neighbours, the weak or the powerful* 
** They reckon as enemies all that are not thdr slaves ; and 

« Nuiie, qiiaew, considei*, nobis op{»cenit. utrum firmioKm tead retictenduniy 
•d fiiiem helK futurum putet ? Scio equidem tibt magiuis opes virorum, arnio> 
rum, et auri. esse : et ea re nobis ad societattm. ab Ulis ad piiedam peteris. Cas- 
teram cansilium est I'lfpanis, regno integro meis naiiitibus belli pradentilNtt, 
proculab domo. paryo labore, per nostra corpora bellumconfioere: quaiido ne- 
que vincere neque vinci sine pericalo tuo possumas An igAorasRunmnos, 
Bostquam ad aeeidetitem pergentibos finem ooeanus fecit arma hueetmTertisse ? 
Keque anicqiuuii a prineipto uist nptmn habere : domunt eoi^uges, ainnos, im- 
pfrium i Convenas, olim sine patria, sine patentibiu, ptrste eonditos odUs temi> 
Turn : qnHxis non humana alia iieqae divina obstant, quin soeios, amleos, proeal 
juxtaque sitos, inopes, potentesque trahaut, excidantque ; omoique non serra et 
maxime reinw^ hostilia duoant Namquepaaci libertatem, pars magnajaatoc 
dominos voiant. Kos suspecti snmus demuli et in tempore vindiees aflfuturi. 
To verocui Seleocia maxima arb'um, reghiimque Ptt^dis inelitis divitiis est. 
t|uid ab iliis, nisi dolum in pnesens. et postea bellura expectas ? Roroani in pm- 
nes arma habent. aeerima in eos quihus spolia maxima sunt. Audendo et faN 
lendo. et bella ex beliis serendo, magni facti- Per hone morem evtingaent ooa- 
aia, aut Occident : quod difiieile non est si ta Mesopotamia, nos Armenia, eir- 
cunigredintur exercitom, sine trumento. sine auxiliis- Fortuna autem nostril 
rritiis adhuc incoiumist Teqae ilia fumK seqiietur, auxilio profectnm niagms r»> 

Sbus latrpnes gentium oppressisse Quod uti facias moneo liortorane, tvoa ^^ 
I pernicie Dostc« imam imperiam probare, quam locielate victor nert 
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" especially whatever bears the name of king. For, few na- 
** tkos affect a free and independent government ; the gene- 
" raBty prefer just and equitable masters. They suspect 
^ us^ because we are said to emulate their power, and may 
** in time avenge their oppressions. But for you, who have 
*' Sdeoda, the greatest of cities, and Persia, the richest and 
*' most pcfwerml of kingdoms, what can you expect from 
" them out decdt at present and war hereafter ? The Ro- 
** mans are at war with all nations ; but, especially with 
** those Irofn whom the richest spoils are to be expected. 
" They are become greiit 1^ bddly enterpnang, betraying, 
** and by making one war bring forth another. By this 
•• aieana, they will either destroy all others or be destroyed 
" themselves. It will not be difficult to ruin them, if you on 
^ the side of Mesopotamia and we on that of Armenia sur- 
" round thdr army, which will be without proviuons or aux- 
''Siaries. The prospenty of their arms has subsisted hi- 
'* therto solely by our fanh, who have not been so prudent as 
•* to aj^reciate the views of this common enemy, and to ally 
" ourselves against him. It will be for your immortal glory 
** to have supported two great kings, and to have conquered 
** and destroyed those robbers of the world. This is what I 
" earnestly advise and exhort you to do : by wamiivg you to 
** clKXMe rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in 
** the conquest of the common enemy, than to sufier the Ro- 
" man emiure to extend itself universally by our ruin." 

It does not appear that this letter had the efifect npon 
Phraates which Mtthridates might have hoped from it. So 
that the two kings contented themselves with their own 
troops. 

•One of the means made use of by Tigranes to assemble 
a new army was to recal Megadates fnnn Syria, who had 
Sm'emed it 14 years in his name : to him he sent orders to 
join htm with aJl the troops in that country. Syria ^be^ng 
thereby entirely ungarrisoned, Antiochus Asiaticus, son at 
Antiochus Eupator, to whom it of right appertained, as law- 
ful heir of the house of Seleucus, took possession c£ some 
X>art of the qounCry^ and reigned there peaceably during four 

c The army of Tigranes and Mithridates was at last form- 
ed. It consisted of 70,000 phosen men, whom Mithridates 
had trained well in the Roman disdpline. It was about mid- 
sommer before it took thc^ fidd. The two kings took parti- 
colar care, in all the movements they made, to choose an 
advantageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it well, 
to prevent Lucullus's attacking them in it ; nor could all the 

« Appian. is Syr* j>. Uf , 1 10. b JutCin lib. xL e, S. 

rA.M.S»ie. iEktt.J. C.69. Plut. in Lacil. ?. 519-f If . 
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stratagems he used engage them to came to a battle. Th^ 
design was to reduce him gradually : to harass his tnxne, 
on thdr marches, in order to weaken them ; to intercept his 
convoys, and oblige him to quit the country for want or pro- 
visions. LucuUus not being able, by all the arts he could uae, 
to bring them into the open field, employed a new plan, which 
succeeded. Tigranes had left, at Artaxata, the capital of Ar- 
Ijnenia before the foundation of Tigranocerta, his wives and 
children ; and there he had deposited almost all his trea- 
sures. LucuUus marched that way with all his troc^s, right* 
ly foreseeing that Tigranes woiud not remain qmet, when 
he saw the danger to which his capital was exposed. That 
prince accordinglv decamped immediately, followed Lucul- 
fus to disconcert his design, and, by four great marches hav- 
ing got before him, posted himself behind the river Arsamia, • 
'which LucuUus was obUged to pass in his wa^' to Artaxata, 
and resolved to dispute the passage with hira. The Ro- 
mans passed the river without being prevented by the pre- 
sence or efforts of the enemy ; a great battle ensued, in 
-wMch the Romans again obtained a complete victory. There 
■were three kings in the Armenian army, of whom Mithri- 
dates behaved the worst. For, not being able to look Uie 
Roman legions in the face, as soon as they charged, he was 
one of the first who fled ; which threw the whole army into 
such a consternation, that it enti^ly lost courage ; and this 
-was the principal cause of the loss of the battle. 

^ ^ucuUus, after this victory, determined to continue his 
march to Artaxata, which was the cert^ means to put an 
end to the war. But, as that city was stiU several days jour- 
ney from thence towards the north, and winter was ap- 
proaching with its train of snows and storms, the soldiers c^ 
already fotigued by a sufficiently rough campaign, re&ffied 
to foUow him into &at country, where the cold was too se- 
vere for them. He was obliged to lead them into a warmer 
climate, by returning the way he came. 

He thei'efore repassed mount Taurus, and ehtered Meso- 
fKitamia, where he took the city Nisibis, a place of coosidei^ 
able strength, and put his troops into winter-quartern 

It was there that the spirit of munity began to show itself 
«penlv in the army of LucuUus. That general's severity, 
and the insdeiit liberty of the Roman soliSers, and still more 
the maUgnant practices of Clodius, had given occasion for 
this revolt. Clodius, so well known by the invectives of Ct- 
eero his enemy, is hardly better treated by historians. They 
vepresent him as a man abandoned to aU kind of ^ices, and 

a Or AraniB. b Dioii. Cas- L xnvU p. i-^ 

c Noster exetcitus, etii arbem es Tignoii regno oepemt, et pnuiii wui 

cceandis. tan>en nimm loiicuH|iii»tc Iwonua, tc doiikiis mmiimi cmuh 

tor. Cie pro teg. M«u* i% sa. 
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iB&inoas for his debaucheries, which he carried so &r as t» 
oommit incest with his own sister, the wife of LucuUus ; t» 
these he added unbounded audacity, and uncommon cunning 
in the contrivance of seditions ; in a word, he was one of 
those dangerous persons, bom to disturb and ruin every thing* 
l^ the mdiappy union in himself of the most wicked indina- 
tions with the talents necessary for putting them in execu- 
tion. He gave a proof of this upon the occasion of which 
we lare now speaking. Discontented with LuoiUus, he sie- 
cretly spread reports against him, well calculated to render 
ium odious. He affected to lament extremely the fetigues 
of the soldiers, and to enter into their interests. He Udd 
them eveny day that they were very unfortunnte, in being 
oUiged to serve so long under a severe and avaricious gene- 
ral, in a remote climate, without lands or rewards, whilst 
thdr fellow-soldiers, whose conquests were very moderate 
io comparison with theirs, had enriched themselves under 
Pompey. Discourses of this kind, attended with obliging a^ 
affable behaviour, which|he knew how to assume occasionally 
without the appearance of affectation, made such an im- 
pression upon the soldiers, that it was no longer in the power 
of Lucnllos to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered Pontus witk 
4000 of his own troops, and 4000 given him by Tigranes. 
• Several bhabitants of tlie country joined him ag^n, as welL 
out of hatred to the Romans, who had treated them with 
gres^ vigour, as the remains of affection for their king, reduc- 
ed to the mournful condition in which they saw him h*om the 
most ^endid fortune and exalted greatness. For, the mis- 
fortunes of princes naturally excite compas^on, and there is 
genei^iUy a profound respect engraven in the hearts of the 
people Kir the name and person of kings. Mithridates, en- 
€our^;ed and strengthened by these new aids, and the troops 
which several neighbouring states and princes sent him, re- 
sumed courage, and saw himself, more tt>an ever, in a con- 
dition to make head against the Romans. ^ So that, not con- 
tented with being re-established m his dominions, which a 
moment before be did not so much as hope ever to see again, 
he had the boldness to attack the Roman troops, so often vic- 
torious, beat a body of them, commanded by Tabius, and, af- 

a MithriilMei et tusm maoum jftm eonfirmanit, et eorum qui te ex ejus rep* 
BO eollecenm, et magnis adventiuu multorum r^um et naiHHium coptit juva- 
bktnr. Hoe jam fere lie fieri solereacoe|»imttt ; ut regnni afflicus meite mutUH 
nun opes alficiam ad miserieonliam, niaxiineqiie eorum qui aut n«et tnnt, ant 
Timat io regDo \ quod regale ii* noiueo maguuin et sanctttm esse vvieatttr. Cie. 
yra ieiif;- ManiL n i4. 

6 Itaque tantnm rictus effloere potait, quantum tneolumis nunqoam est ao- 
saa opuire. Nam euro se io r^num recfepisset suum. non fuit eo cooiemn^ 
4Bad«t M^eter toera aecM«>rat, ut e«iir«;F»Me« qi«n> P0l««« •««*. *"«»I1!V»S" 
UnMaattWrcti icd ia ewrcituai ySSm <»V«> ^^Vk Yietorent imjpettti <^ 
at. CicfM ieg. Maail. B. W. 
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t er having put them to the root, pressed TriaiioB attd SoiMh 
tins, two other of Iiuciifius% Heatenants In that coaalry, wkk* 
Ij^reat vigoar. 

« Lttculliis at length engaged \as soldiers to quit their win* 
ter-<piarter8, and to go to their aid. But they arnved Um 
late. Tnarius had impradendf ventured a battle, m wfaich 
Mithridates had defeated hin^ and killed hhn 7000 men ; 
amongst whom were reckoned 150 centurions and 24 tri- 
bunes*, which made this one of the greatest losses the Ro« 
mans had sustained for a great wlule. The army would haw 
been entirely defeated, but for a wound Mithridatea had re* 
ceived, which exceedinglv alarmed his troops, and gave the 
c&emv time to escape. LucuUus, upon his arrival, foonA the 
dead bodes upon the field of battle, and did not sive ordera 
for their interment : which still more examerated his soldiers 
against him. The spirit of revolt rose so nigh, that, without 
any reg^ for hb character as general, they treated him no 
loi^Ser but With insolence and contempt ; and, though he 
went from tent to tent, and almost ft*om man to man, to con- 
jure them to march against Mithridates and Tigrases, he 
axM never prevail upon them to quit the place where they 
were. They answered him, brutally, that as tie had no 
thoughts but of enriching himsdf alone, out of the spoila of 
the enemy, he might march alone, and fight them if he thought 
fit. 

Sect. IV. 

Mthridates reccwers all hU dominions. Pompcy overthrown 
him in several battles, 

Manius AciMus Glabrio and C. Piso had been elected oon^ 
suls at Rome. The first had Bithynia and Pontos for his 
province, where LucuUus commanded. The senate, at the 
same time, disbanded Fimbria's legions, which were part of 
his army. All this news augment^ the disobedience and in- 
soieDce of the troops towards Lucullus. 

c It is true, his rough, austere, and fi^uently haughty dis- 
position gave some room for such usage. He cannot be de- 
nied the glory of having been one of the greatest captains of 
his age ; and of having had almost all the qualities that form 
a complete general. But one was wanting which dirai- 
uished the merit of all the rest ; I mean the art of gaiiung the 
affections, and making himself beloved by the soldiers. He 
Was difficult of access; rough in comman&g; carried ex- 

m A. M. 3037. Ant J. C.«7. 

b Que calaiaiiM taiita foil, nt ctn id mim L. LueaUi* ngn at ptefio aqi* 
tins, aed ex leraione ramor oSentu Gie* pro k«|» MMiL »• Sf* 

C DiOB. CfM. 1 . XXXT. p« 7. 

. # 
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actitude, in point of duty,, to an excels that made it odious ; 
wasinexoraole in punishing offenos; and did not know hov 
to conciliate good will by praises^aod rewards opportundy 
bestowed, an air of kindness and &vour, and insinuating roan* 
ners, still more efficacious than either gifts or praises. And 
what proves that the sedition of the troops was in a great 
measure his own feult, was their being voy docile and obe- 
dient under Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters wluch LucuDus had written 
to the senate, in which he acquainted them that Mithr»date» 
was entirely defeated, ai\fl utterly mcapable of retrieving him- 
seli^ commissioners had been nominated to regulate Uie af^ 
£ur8 of Pontus, as of a kingdom totall]^ reduced. They were 
mudi surprised to find, upon thdr arrival, that &r from being 
master of Pontus, he was not so much as master of his army, 
and that his own soldiers treated him with the utmost con- 
tempt. 

The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio still added tm 
their licentiousness. * He informed them, that Lucullus had 
been accused at Rome of protracting the war fear the sake. 
of continuing his command ; that the senate had disbandefll 
part of his troq)s, and forbade them paying him any fiirther 
obedience. So that he soon found nimself ahmost entirdy 
abandoned by the soldiers : Mithridates, taking advantage 
of tliis disorder, had time to recover his whde kingdom, and 
to make great ravages in Cappadocia. 

Whilst the affairs of the army were in this condition, great 
noise was made at Rome against Lucullus. ^ Pompey had 
just put an end to the war with the pirates, for which an ex- 
traordinary power had been granted to him. Upon this oc- 
casion, one of the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, 
proposed a decree to this effect; ** That Pompey, taking 
upon him the command of all the troops and provincei 
whidi were under LucuUus, and adding to them jBithyma, 
where Acilius commanded, should be charg^ with the 
conduct of the war against the kings Mithridates and Ti* 
granes, retaining under him all the naval forces, and continu- 
iQg to command at sea with the same conditions and prero- 
gatives as had been granted him in the war agsdnst the pi- 
t;ates ; that is to say, that he should have ah^ute power 
on all the coasts ot the Mediterranean, to thirty leagued* 
distance from the sea." This was, in effect, subjecting the 
ivfacde Roman empire to one man. For all the provmcoa 

m In ipso illo malogmviasimaqiie belli uflfemimie, L. Lucnilai qni mmm aH* 
^oa ex ftate iis incommodis mederi fortane potuiMet, Testrojoasu eoaetai* qoad 
imperil diutnmitati rootkun itatuendam, veteriexeniplo,|nita^istls,|wrti^D ini> 
litoiD, qui jam ttipendiit eonfectis etant, dimiiit, partem Gfabrioni tradidifi. 
Cic. pnf iCK* Mairil. n. 2ft. ^. 

6 A. M. 393ft. Ant. J. C. 00. Flat hi P«np. p. •34. App. p. 23f. Bna* 
Can. k xzsv». p. SO. 
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vhieh had not been granted htm by the first decree, Phry-* 
gia, I^rcaiOtiia, Galatiii, CaDpadocia, Cilicia, the higher Col- 
diiSf and Armenia, were ^inferred upon him by this second, 
which included also all the armies and forces with which Lu- 
eoUas had defeated the two kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Consideration tbrLucallus, who was deprived of th^ glory 
«f his gceait exploits, and in the place of whom a general was 
appdnted to succeed more to the honours of his triumph than 
the command of his armies, was not, however, what gave the 
utility anid senate most concern. They were well convinc- 
ed that great wrong was done him^ and that his serriceB 
w^re not treated with the gratitude they deserved ; but 
w&at gave them most pain, and what the^ could not support, 
was that high decree cSf power to which Pomp^ was nused, 
whidi they conadered as a tyranny already fermed. For 
this reason they exhorted eadi other in private, and mutu- 
ally encouraged one another to oppose this decree, and not 
abandon their expiring liberty. 

Caesar and Cicero, who were veiy powerful at Rome, sup- 
ported Manilius, or rather Pompey , with all their credit. It 
-was upon tins occasion, that the latter pronounced that fine 
oration before the people, entitled, *' For the law of Mani- 
*^ fins.'* After havmg demonstrated, in the two first parts of 
his discourse, the necessity and importance of the war in 
question, he proves, in the third, that Pompey is the only 
person capable of terminating it successfully. For this pur- 
pose, he enumerates at length the qualities necessary to form 
a general of an army, and £om% that Pompey possesses them 
afi in a supreme degree. He insists prinapally upon his pro- 
bity, humanity, innocence of manners, iutegiity, disnnterest- 
edness, love of the public good : ** Virtues, by so much the 
** more necessary (says he) as the « Roman name is become 
** in&mous and hatetul amongst foreign nations, and our allies^ 
" in consequence of the debauches, avarice, and unheard- 
'* of oppressions of the generals and magistrates we send 
" amongst them. * Instead of which, the wise, moderate, 
" and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will make him be 
*' regarded, not assent from Rome, but descended firom hea- 
** ven, far the happiness of the nations. People begin to be- 
*' lieve^ that all which is related of the noble disinterested- 
'* ness of those ancient Romans is real and true ; and that it 

a Difieile est dietn, Qukltes, quanto i» odio limui apud eRtenit imtioMi, ptop- 
tn eorum, ^uot a4 eai hoe uino cum imperio midmut.injariM ae UMdinet. Cie» 
proIcK Man. b«6i. 

6 Itaque omnet qaidem nuae in hii loeU Cn. ^impeiQm, neat aKancfB non 
ex hac arbe auMiiin, mA de coelo delapsum innif^tur. Nane denlqiie loeifHuut 
credeie. tuiiM hominet RooMnoahae quoiid«in i^tiiMiHia«aaod jain iuitt*im%« 
estertt inerrdibite a« laliu tnemorix proditum vidahatur Nune imperii nattri 
splmlor ilUa Reatibtn tocet; none imelliKunt, non Mac cavMi naigorea luoa mm, 
n hae teinperaiitia maciitratiu habebamus, seiTira popule RaranM, fwoa 
— ftliis nalttisie. find. ■* 41. 
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*' was not without reason, under such iiia£;tstrates» that na- 
" tions chose rather to obey the Roman people thaft to cam" 
" mand others." % 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people, wherefore 
the fear of displeasing the multitude kept those grave sena- 
tors ffllent, who had appeared so well inchned, and jbo ^U of 
coara^. , The decree was authorized by Uie suffrages of all 
the tribes, and Pompey, though absent, declared abso^te 
master of almost all Sylla had usurped by arms, and by mak* 
ing a cnid war upon his country. 

a We must not ima^ne, says a very judidous historiaii, 
that either Caesar or Cicero, wno toc^ so much pains to have 
this law passed, acted from views d the public good. Cssar, 
fiiil (^ambition and great projects, endeavoured to make his 
court to the people, whose authority he knew was at that 
time much greater than the senate's: he thereby opested 
liimself a way to the same power, and fomiUarixed tl^ Ro- 
mans to extraordinary and unlimited commiswons: in heap- 
ing upon the head of Pompey io many favours and glaring 
distinctions, he flattered himself that he should at length ren* 
der him odid^s to the people, who would soon take dS&not 
at them. So that, in hfting him up, he had no other des^ 
than to prepare a precipice for hhn. Cicero also had in view 
only his own greatness. His weakness was to desire to bear 
sway in the commonwealth, not indeed by guilt and violence, 
but by die method of persuasion. Besides his wish to sup-> 
port himself b^ the influence of Pompey, he was very well 
pleased with showing the nobility and people, who formed 
two parties, and, in a manner, two republics in the state, that 
he was capable of making the balance incline to the side be 
espoused. It Was always his pdicy to conciliate equally both 
parties, in declaring sometimes for the one, and sometimes 
tor the other. 

* Pompey, who had lately terminated the war with the 
pirates, was still in Cilicia, when he received letters to in- 
form him of all the people had decreed in his favour. W hen 
his friends, who were preset, congratulated him, and ex- 
pressed their joy, it is^said, that he knit his brows, struck his 
thigh, ^id cried out as if oppressed by« and sorry for, that 
new command : ** God ! what endless labours am I devoted 
" to ! Should I not have been more happy as a man unknown 
" and inglorious } Shall I never cease to make war, nor ever 
** have my arms off my back ? Shall I never escape the envy 
** that persecutes me, nor live at peace in the country with 
" my wife and children?** 

a Dion. Cats. L xxxri. p. 20, 2]. 

d A M. 3938. Anu J- C, 06. Flat in Pomp. 634'-636. Dion, Cftis. I, sksti. 
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Thb is usually enough the language of the ambitious^ erea 
•f those who are most inordinately actuated by that passioo. 
But, however successful tHiv may be in imposing upon them- 
selves, it seldom happens tnat they deceive others ; and the 
public is fiur from mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, 
and even those who were most intimate with him, could not 
support his dissimulation at this time. For there was not 
tne of them who did not know, that his natural ambition Mid 
passion for command, still more inflamed by his quarrel with 
Lucullus, made him find a more refined and sensible satisfac- 
tion in the new charge conferred upon him ; and his actions 
soon took of the mask, and discovered his real sentiments. 

The first step which he took upsn arriving in the provm- 
ces of his government was to forbid any obedience whatso- 
ever to the orders of Lucullus. In his march he altered 
every thing which his predecessor had decreed. He exo- 
nerated some from the penalties Lucullus had l^d upon them; 
deprived others of the rewards he had given them ; in short, 
his sole view in every thing was to let the partisans of Lu- 
cullus see that they adhered to a man who had neither au* 
thority nor power. « Strabo's uncle, by the riother's «de, 
highly discontented with Mithridates for having put to death 
several of his relations, to avenge himself for that cruelty, bad 
gone over to Lucullus, and had .given up fifteen places in 
Cappadocia to him : Lucullus loaded him with hcHiours, and 
promised to reward him as ^uch considerable services de- 
served. Pompey, far from having any regard for such just 
and reasonable engagements, which^is pirdecessor had en- 
tered into soldy from the view of the public good, affected 
an universal opposition to them, and looked upon aU^ those as 
his enemies who had contracted any friendship wiUi Luculr 
lus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavour to lessen 
the value of his predecessor's actions, in order to arrogate aU 
the honour to himself ; but certainly none ever carried that 
conduct tosuch monstrous excess as Pompey did at this time. 
His great qualities and innumerable conquests' are exceed* 
ingly extolled; but so base and odiou^a jealousy ought to 
sully, or rather totally eclipse, the gloiy of them. Su<£ was 
the manner in which Pompey thoughts to benn. 

Lucullus made bitter complaints of this conduct. Their 
common friends, in order to a re(^ncibation, concerted an in- 
terview between them. • h passed, at first with all poss&le 
politeness, and with i^iprocal marics.of esteem and amity. 
But these were only compliments, and a language that ex- 
tended no farther than the lips, which costs the great nothing. 
The heart soon explained itself. The conversatioD growing 
warm by degrees, they proceeded to invectives; Pompey 

«Siriib.I.xii,p 957-559, 
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Teproadtdn^ LucuUas with his avarice, and Lucullus Pom- 
p^ with his ambition, in which they spo^e the truth of each 
other. They parted more incensed, and greater enemies 
than before. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a great 
^antity of books, which he had collected b his conquests. 
Of these he formed a library, which was open to all the 
learned and curious, whom it drew about him in great num* 
bers. Tbcy were i-eceived at his house with all possible po- 
liteness and generosity. The honour of a triumph was grant- 
ed to Lucullus, but not ¥rithout being long contested. 

« It was he who first brought cherries to Rome, which, 
till then, had been unknown m Europe. They were thus 
called from Cerasus, a city in Cappadocia. 

Poinpey began, by engaging Phraates king of the Parthians 
in the Roman interest. He has been spoken of already, and 
is the same who was sumamed ITie God, He concluoed an 
oflensive and defensive alliance with him. He offered peace 
also to Mithridates ; but that prince, believing himself sure 
cf the amity and aid of Phraates, would not so much as hear 
it mentionedJi When he was informed that Pomey had an- 
ticipated him, he sent to treat with him. But Pompey hav- 
ing demanded, by wa^ of preliminary, that he should lay 
down his arms, and give up all deserters, those proposals 
were very near occasioning a mutiny in Mithridabes's army. 
As there were abundance of ^serters in it, they could not 
not sufier any thing to be said upon delivering them up to 
Ptwnpey ; nor would the rest of the army consent to see 
themselves weakened by the loss of their comrades. To ap- 
pease them Mithndates was obliged to tell them, that he 
had sent his ambassadors only to inspect the conation of the 
Roman army; and to swear that he would not make peace 
with the Romans either on those or on any other conditions. 
Pompey having distributed his fleet indifferent stations, to 
guard the whole sea between PhGcnicia and the Bosphorus^ 
marched by land against Mithridates, who had still tiiirty 
thousand foot, and two or three thousand horse ; but did not 
dare however tocomg to a battle. That prince was encamped 
very strongly upon a mountain, where he could not be forc- 
ed ; but he abandoned it on Pompey's approach, for want 
of water. Pompey immediately took possession of it, and 
conjecturing, from the nature m the plants and other signi^ 
that there was an abundance of springs within it, he ordered 
weUs to be dug, and in an instant the camp had water in a- 
bundance. Pompey could not sufficiently wonder how Mith- 
ridates, for want of attention and curiosity, had been so loi^ 
ignorant of so important and necessary a resource. 

« Plin. L XT. e. U, 
VfL. Till. I* 
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SooD after be followed him, encamped near him, and shut 
linn op within strong walls, which he carried quite roand his 
oamp. They wer^almost dght • leagues in circumference, 
and were fortified with strong towers, at proper distances 
from eadi other. Mithridates, either through fear or negli- 
gence, suflfered him to finish his works. Poiupey's plan was 
to starve him out And in ixucX he reduced him to such a 
want of provisions, that his troops were obliged to subsist 
upon the carriage-beasts in their camp. The horses alone 
vere spared. After having sustained this kind of siege far 
almost fifty days, Mithridates escaped by night undiscovered, 
with all the best troops of his army, having first ordered aU 
the useless and sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him, came up with him 
pear the Euphrates, encamped near him ; and apprehending, 
that, in order to escape, he would make haste to pass the ri- 
ver, he quitted his entrenchments, and advanced against him 
by night in order of battle. His design was merely to sur- 
round the enemy, to prevent their flying, and to attack them 
at day -break the next morning. But all his old officers made 
such intreaties and remonstrances to him, thal|they induced 
him to fight without waiting till day ; for the night was not 
very dark, the moon giving light enough for distinguishing 
objects, and knowing one another. Pompey could no with- 
stand the ardour of his troops, and led them on against the 
eneniv. The Bai^arians were afraid to stand the attack, 
and fied immediately in the utmost consternation. The Ro- 
mans made a great slaughter of them, killed above ten thou- 
and men, and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with eight hundred horse, in the begging of 
the battle^ opened himself a way sword in hand through the 
Roman army, and went off. But those eight hundred horse 
soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, and left him with 
only three followers, of which number was Hypacratia, one 
of nis wives, a woman of masculine courage and warlike 
boldness; which occasioned her being called Hypsicrates^ 
by changing the termination of her name fxx>m tlie feminine 
to the masculine. She was mounted that day upon a Persian 
horse, ana wore the habit of a soldier' of tnat nation. She 
continued to attend the king, without giving way to the &- 
tigues of his long journeys, or being weaiy of servii^ bim^i 
though she took care of his horse herself, till they arrived atl 
a fortress, where the king's treasures and most predous ef- 
fects lay. There, after having distributed ihe most roagni- 
ficent of his robes to such as were assembled about liira, h& 
made a present to each of his friends of a moital poison, tliat 
none of them might tail aUve into the hands of their enemiies, 
but by their own consent. 

' eae handred and fifty ftmlis* * Ultm fteuiin^m ftrtix* Twit 
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a That unhappy furithre saw no other hopes for Mm, than 
iroin his son in-law Tigranes. He sent ambassadors to de« 
mand his permission to take refuge in his dominions, and aid 
for the re-establishment of his entirely ruined aflairs. Ti- 
granes was at that time at war with his son. He caosect 
&ose ambassadors to be seized, and thrown into prison, and 
set a price upon his father-in-law's head, promising an hun- 
dred 6 talents to whosoever should seize or kill him; under 
pretence that it was Mithridates who had made his son take 
up arms against him ; but in reality to make Ills court to the 
Romans, as we shall soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had g^ned, marched into 
Armenia M^jor against Tignmes. He found him at war with 
faissoQ, who bore the same name with himsel£ We have 
already mentioned that the king of Armenia had espoused 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates. He had three sons 
by her, two of whom he had put to death without reason. 
Thr ttiurd, to escape the cruelty of so unnatural a father, had 
fled to Phraates, king of Parthia, whose daughter he had 
married. ISs father-in-law carried him back to Armenia 
at the head of an army, where they besieged Artaxata. But 
fincfing the place very strong, and provided with every thing ' 
necessary for a good defence, Phraates left him part of the 
srmy to carry on the siege, and returned with th« rest into 
Jus own dominions. Tigranes, the father, soon after fell opoa 
the aon with all his troops, beat his army, and drove them out 
cf the country. That young prince, after this misfortune, had 
designed to withdraw to his grandfather Mithridates. But on 
the way he was informed of his defeat, and having lost all 
hope cf obtaining aid from him, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he entered their 
camp, and went to Pompey to implore his pyrotection. Pom- 
pey gave him a very good reception, and was glad of his com- 
ing; ftrr being to carry the war into Armenia, he had occa- 
sion for such a g^ide as he. He therefore caused that prince 
to conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terriiied at this news, and sensible that he was 
not in a condition to oppose so powerfol an army, resolved 
to have recourse to the gwierosity and clemency of the Ro- 
man general. He put into his hands the ambassadors sent 
to him by Mithridates, and followed them directly himselfc 
Without taking any precaution, he entered the Roman 
camp, and went to submit his person and crown to the dis- 
cretion of Pompey and the Romans. « He said, that of all 

a Pint. In Pomp. p. 636 63r. Appian p/a4J Dioa. C««. t xnru p. 15» 
%^ b A hiindml thousand erowns. 
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^e Romans and of all mankind, Pompey was the only per- 
son in whose faith he could confide ; that m whatsoever man- 
ner he should decide his fate, he should be satisfied ; that he 
was not ashamed to be conquered by a man whom none could 
•onquer ; and that it was no dishonour to submit to him, 
whom fortune had made superior to all others. 

When he arrived on horseback near the entrenchments of 
the camp, two of Pompey's lictors came out to meet him, 
and ordered him to dismount and enter on foot ; telling him 
that no stranger had ever been known to enter a Roman 
camp on horseback. Tigranes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and 
• gave it to the lictors ; and afterwards, when he approached 
Pompey, taking off his diadem, he would have laid it at his 
feet, and prostrate himself to the earth to embrace his 
knees. But Pompey ran to prevent him, and taking him by 
the hand, carried him into his tent, made him sit on the 
right, and his son, the young Tigranes, on the left side of 
bim. After which he deferred hearing what he had to say 
to the next day, and invited the father and son to sup with 
him that evening. The son refused to be there with his fe- 
ther ; and as he had not shown him the least mark of respect 
during the interview, and had treated him with the same in- 
difl^rence as if he had been a stranger, Pompey was very 
much ofifended at that behaviour. He did not, however, en- 
tirely neglect, his interests in determining upon the affair of 
Tigranes. After having condemned Tigranes to pay the 
Romans « six thousand talents for the charges of the war 
he had made against them without cause, and ^ relinquish to 
them ail his conquest on the hither side of the jEuphrates, he 
decreed, that he should reign in his ancient kin|;dom, Arme- 
nia Major, and that his son should have Gordiana and So- 
phena, two provinces upon the borders of Armenia, during 
his father's life, and all the rest of his dominions after his 
death ; reserving, however, to the father the treasures he had 
in Sophena, without which it would have been impossible 
for him to have paid the Romans the sum which Pompey i-e- 
quired of him. 

The father was well satisfied with these concttions, which 
still left him a crown. But the son, who had entertained 
chimerical hc^s, could not relish a decree which deprived 
him of what had been promised him. He was even so much 
discontented with it, that he wanted to escape, in oixler to 
excite new troubles. Pompey, who suspected his design, 
ordered him to be always kept in view ; and, upon his ab- 

▼el advenam vd aecnndam, ciyus Mictar ille etset, foitunam, tolembileni fiitq* 
ram. Non esse turpe ab eo vinci, quem Tincere e«set nefas : neque ei in bo> 
neste aliquem suminitti, quetn fortnna sup«r omnet wtuiiiieC* Yel. Paterc* 1. 
ii. c. S7. 
a About 900^000^ sterling. 
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sidKtety refusing to consent that his fecher should wkhdraw 
his treasures frora Sq>hena, he caused kim to be put int» 
prison. Afterwards, having discovered that he solicited the 
Armenian nobility to Uke up arms, and endeavoured to en- 
gage the Parthians to do the same, he put him amongst those 
whom he reserved for his triumph. 

A short time after, Phraates, Idng of the Parthians, sent 
to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his son-in law ; 
and to represent to him, that he ought to make tlie Eu- 
phratesthehoundary of his conquests. Pompey made an- 
swer,that the younger Tigranes was more related to his ikther 
than hk &ther-in-iaw ; and that, as to his conquests, he 
Miould give them such bounds as reason and justice requir- 
ed ; but without being prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been suflered to possess himself of his 
treasures in Sophena, he paid the six thousand talents, and« 
be^des that, gave every private sddier in the Roman army 
fifty « drachmas, a thousand ^ to each centurion, and ten 
thousand o to each tribune ; and by that liberality obtained 
the title of friend and ally of the Roman people. This would 
have been pardonable, had he not addend to it, abject beha- 
viour and submissions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave Ml Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and added 
to it Selena and Cordiana, which he had designed for young 
Tigranes. ' . 

<< After having regulated every thkig in Armenia, Pompiey 
marched northwards in pursuit of Mithridates. Upon the 
banks of the « Cyrus he found the Albanians and Iberians, 
twapowerfol nations, situate between the Caspian and £ux- 
ine Seas, who endeavoured to stop Wm ; but he beat them, 
and oi^ed the Albanians to demand peace. He granted it» 
and passed the wint^ in their country. 

f The next year he took the field vei^ early against the 
Iberimis. This was a very warlike nation, and had never 
hithoito been conquered. It had always retained its liberty, 
during the time that the Medes, Persians, and Macedonians, 
had successively possessed the empire of Asia. Pompey 
found means to subdue this people, though not without very 
considerable difficulties, and obliged them to demand peace. 
The king of the Iberians srat him a bed, a table, and a 
throne, all of massy gold ; desiring him to accept those pre- 
sents as earnests of his amity. Pompey put them into the 
hands of the quasstors for the public treasury. He also sub- 
jected the peapie of Colchis, and made theur king Olthaces 
piisoaer, whom he afterwards led in triumph. From thence 

a Abott S3«« t AboQt 181. iCerlinff, c Aboat t50/. sterlinc. 
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le returned into A^lbama, to chastise that nation for having 
taken up arms ^ain, whilst he was engaged with the Ibe- 
rians and people of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by Cosis» 
the brother of king Orodes. That prince, as soon as the 
two armies came to blows, singled out Pompey, and spur- 
ring fiiriousl]^ up to him, darted his javelin at him. But 
Pompey received him so vigorously with his spear, that it 
went throup;h his body,, and laid him dead at his horse's feet. 
The Albanians were overthrown, and a great slaughter was 
made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes to buy a 
second peace upon the same terms with that which, he had 
made with the Romans the year before, at the price of great 
presents, and by giving one of his sons as an hostage for his 
•bservin^ it better than he had done the former. 

Mitbridates, in the mean time, had passed the winter at 
Dioscurias, in the north-east of the Euxine Sea. Early in 
the spring he marched to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, through 
several nations of the Scythians, some of which sufleiM him 
to pass voluntarily, and others were obliged to it by force. 
The kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosphoiiis is the same 
which is now called Crim Tartary, and was at that time a 
province of Mithridates's empire. He had assigned it as an 
establishment to one of his sons, named Machares. But that 
j^oung prince had been so vigorously pressed by the Romans, 
whilst they besieged Sinope, and their fleet was in possession 
of the Euxine Sfea, which lay between that city and his 
kingdom, that he had been obliged to make ,a peace with 
them, and had inviolably observed it till tlien. He well 
knew that his father was extremely displeased with such 
conduct, and therefore very much dreaded meeting him. In 
order to a reconciliation, he sent ambassadors to him upon 
his route, who represented to him, that he had been reduc- 
ed to act in that manner, contrary to his inclination, by the 
necessity of his affaira. But finding that his father would not 
hearken to his reasons, he endeavoured to escape by sea, and 
was taken by vessels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise 
in his way. He chose rather to die than fall into his fether's 
liands. 

Pompey, having terminated the war in the north, and see- 
ing it imposable to follow Mithridates in the remote country 
into which he had retired, led back his army to tlie south, 
and on his march sul^ected Darius, king of the Medes, and 
Antiochus, king of Comagena. He went on to Syria, and 
made himself master of the whole empire. Scaurus reduc- 
e^ Coelosyria and Damascus, and Gabinius all the rest of 
the country, as far ss the Tygris; they were two ©f his 
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Heatenant-generals. ^ Antiochus Asiaticus, aon of Antio^. 
chus £usebes, heir o* the house of the Seleucid«, who, by 
LucuUus's permission, had reigned foor jrcars m part of that 
country, of which he had taken possesion when Tigranes 
abandoned it, came to solicit him tore-establish him upon the 
throne of his ancestors. But Pompey refused to give him 
audience, and deprived him of all his dominions, which he 
made a Roman province. Thus, whilst Tigranes was left in 
possession of Armenia, who had done the Romans great 
hurt, during the course of a long war, Antiochus was de- 
throned, who had never committed the least hostility, and 
by no means deserved such treatment. The reasoo given 
for it was, that the Romans had conquered Syria from Ti- 
granes ; that it was not just that they should lose the fruit 
of their victory ; that Antiochus was a prince who had nei- 
ther the courage nor capacity necessary for the defence of 
the country ; and that to put it into his hands would be to ex- 
pose it to the perpetual ravages and incursions of the Jews 
and Arabians, which Pompey took care not to da In con- 
sequence of this way of reasoning. Antiochus lost his crown, 
and was reduced to the necessity of passing his life as a pri- 
vate person. In him ended the empire of &e Seleucidae, af- 
ter a duration of almost two hundred and fifty years ^. 

During these expeditions of the Romans m Asia, great re* 
volutions happened in Egypt. The Alexandrians, weary of 
their king Alexander, took up arms, and, after having expel- 
led him, called in Ptolemy Auletes to supply his place. That 
history will be treated at large in the ensuing article. 

c Pompey afterwards went to Damascus, where he ref- 
lated several affairs relating to £gypt and Judsea. Dunng 
his residence there, twelve crowned heads went thither to 
make thdr court to him, and were all in the city at the same 
time. 

d A fine contention between the love of a £ather and the 
duty of a son was seen at this time, a ver^ extraordinary 
contest in those days, when the most hornd murders and 
parricides frequently opened the way to thrones. Ariobar- 
zanes, king of Cappadoda, voluntaruy resided the crown in 
favour d his son, and put the diadem on his head in the pre- 
sence of Pompey. The most sincere tears flowed in abun- 
dance from the eyes of the son, who was truly afflicted for 
what others would have highly rejoiced. It was the sde oc- 
casion in which he thought disobedience allowable ; and he 
would have « persisted m refusing the sceptre, if Pompey's 

a Appian- in Syr. p. 131. Jmtin L xl. o. t. 
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•rders had not interfered, and obfiged him at length to sub- 
mit to paternal auth(»rity . This is the second example Cap- 
padocia has displayed of such a contest of generosity. We 
have spoken in its place of a similar contest between the twe 
Ariarathes. 

As Mfthridates was in possession of several strong places 
in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey jadged it necessary to re- 
turn thither in order to reduce them. He made himself 
master of almost all of them upon his arrival^ and after- 
wards wintered at Aspis, a city of Pontus. 

Str^tonice, one of Mithridates's wives, surrendered a cas- 
tle (tf the Bosphorus, which she had in her keeping, to Pom- 
pey, with the treasures concealed in it, demanding only ibr 
recompense, that if her son Xiphares should &11 into Ins 
hands, he should be restored to her, Pompey accepted only 
such of those presents as would serve for the ornaments of 
temples. When Mithridates knew what Stratonice had 
done, to revenge her facility in surrendering that fortress, 
which he considered as a treason, he killed Xiphares in his 
mother's sight, who beheld that sad spectacle from the other 
side of the strait. 

Caina, or the new city, was the strongest place in Pontus, 
and therefore Mithridates kept the greatest part of his trea- 
sures, and whatever he had of greatest value, in that place, 
which he conceived impregnable. Pompey took it, and with 
it all that Mithridates had left in it. Amongst other things 
were found secret memoirs, written by himbdf, which gave 
a very good light into his chanicter. In one part he had not- 
ed down the pei*soDS he had poisoned, amongst whom were 
his own son Ariarathes, and Alcsus, of Sardis ; the latter, 
because he had carried tlie prize in the chariot-race against 
ilim. What fantastical records were these ! W as he afraid 
that the public and posterity should not be informed of his 
monstrous crimes, and his motives for committing diem ^ 

« His memoirs of physic were also found there, which 
Pompey caused to be translated into Latin by Lenauis, a good 
grammarian, one of his freedmcn ; and they were afterwards 
made public in that language. For, amongst the other ex- 
traordinary qualities of Mithridates, he was very skilfol in 
medicine. It was he who invented the excellent antidote 
which still bears his name, and from which physicians have 
experienced such effects, that they continue to use it suc- 
cessfully to this day. 

^ Pompey, duririg his stay at Aspis, made such regulations 
in the afiairs of the country, as the state of them would ad- 

J 
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mit As soon as the spring remrned, he marched back into 
S^ for the same purpose. He did not think it advisable 
to pursue Mithridates in the Idngdom of Bosphorus, whither 
he was returned. To do that, he mnst have inarched rounf 
the £oxine Sea with an army, and passed through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or entirely 
desert ; a very dangerous enteiprise, in which he would have 
run great risk of perishing, so that all Pompey could do 
was to post the Roman fleet in such a manner as to intercept 
any convoys that might be sent to Mithridates. He believ- 
ed, by that means, he should be able to reduce him to the last 
extremity ; and said, on setting out, that he left Mithridates 
more formidable enemies than the Romans, which were 
hunger and necessity. 

What carried him with so much ardour into &yria was 
Us excessive and viun-glorious ambition to push his oonquests 
as far as the Red Sea. In Spain, and before that in Africa, 
he had carried the Roman arms as &r as the Western Ocean 

; on both sides of the straits of the Mediterranean. In the 
war against the Albanians, he had extended his conquests to 

! the Caspian Sea, and believed there was nothing wanting to 

; \s& glory, but to push them on as &r as the Red Sea. Upon 
his arrival in Svna, he declared Antioch and Seleucia, upon 
the Orontes, nee cities, and continu^ his march towards 
Damascus ; from whence he designed to have gone on ag^nst 
the Arabians, and afterwards to have conquered sal the 
countries to the Red Sea. But an accident happened which 
obliged him to suspend all lus projects, and to return int» 
Pontus. 

Some time before, an embassy had come to him from Mith- 
ridates, who demanded peace. He prq)osed, that he should 
be suffered to retain his hereditary dominions, as Tigranes 
had been, upon cendition of paying a tribute to the Romans, 
and resigning all his other provmces. Pompey replied, that 
then he should also come m person, as Tigranes had done. 
Mithridates could not consent to such a meanness, but pro- 
posed sending bis children, and some of lus principal friends. 
Pompey would not ag^ to that. The negotiation broke off» 
and Mithridates applied himself to making preparations for 
war with as much vigour as ever. Pompey, who received 
advice of this activity, judged it necessary to be upon the 
spot^ in order to have an eye to every thing. For that jwir- 
pose, he went to pass some time at Amisus, the ancient 
capital of the country. There, through the just punishment 
of the gods, says Plutarch, his ambition made him commit 

I faults, which drew upon him the blame of all the world. 
He had publicly char^ auid reproached LucuUus, for hav- 
ing, while the war stul raged, disposed of provinces, p' 
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vevrards^ (Seeveed homxirs, and acted in all thh^ as victors 
are not accustomed to act, till a war is finally terminated; 
and now he fell into the some inconsistency himself. For he 
' disposed ^ govemaients» and divided the dominioas of Mith-- 
lidates inta provinces, as if the war had been at an end. But 
Mithridates stUl'lived^ and every tlung was to be apprehend* 
cd from a prince inexhaustM^e in resources, whom the 
greatest defeats could not disconcert, and whom losses them- 
-sdves seemed to inspire with new courage, and to supply 
with new strength. And indeed at that veiy time, when he 
was believed to be irr et riev a bly mined, he was actually medi- 
.tating a terrible invasion into the very heart of the Roman 
enmire witk the troops he had lately raised. 

Fompevj in the distribution of rewards^ gave ArmeiBa 
IMSnor to Dejotarus, prince of Galotia., who had always con- 
tinued firmly attached to the Roman interests during this 
war, to which he added the title of kix^. It was this Dejo- 
tarus who, by always persisting, through gratitude in his ad- 
herence to Pompey, incurred the resentment of Caesar, and 
had occasion for the eloquence of Cicero to defend hinn. 

He made Archelaus also high-priest of the moon, who waa 
the supreme goddess of the Comanians in Pontus, and gave | 
ham the sovereignty of the place, which contained at least six 
thousand persons^ all devoted to tlie worship of that d^y. 
I have already otoerved, that this Archelaus was the son of 
him who had commanded in chief the troops sent by Mith- 
ridates into Greece in his first war with the Romans, and 
who, being disgraced by that prince, had, with his son, l^en 
refiige amongst them. They had always from that time 
•ontinued their firm adherents, and had been of great use to 
4(hem in the wars of Asia. .The fiuher being dead, the high- 
priesthood of Conuma, and the sovereignty annexed to it* 
was given to the son, in recompense for the services of both. ; 

Daring Pompey^s stay in Pontns, AreUa, king of Arabia 
Petraca, took advantage of his absence to make incursions 
into Syria, which very much distressed the inhs^tants. 
Pompey returned thither. Upon his way he came to the 
place where hy the dead bo^es of the Romans kiUed m the 
defeat of Triarius. He caused them to be interred with 
great solemnity, which g^ned him the hearts of his soldiers. 
From thence he continued his march towards Syria, with 
the view of executing the prefects he had formed far the 
war of Arabia; but news m importance interrupted those 
designs. 

Though Mithridates had lost all hopes of peace, ever since 
Pompey had rejected the overtares he had caused to be 
made to liim ; did though he saw many of his subjects aban< 
don U* payty, for from loang Coorage, he had formed the 
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design of crossing Pannonia, and passing the Alps to attack 
Che Konaans in Italy itsdf^as Hannibal had done before him ; 
a prcject more bold than prudent, with which his invetemte 
hatred and l^d despair had inspired him. A great nuinber 
of the neighbouring Scythians-had entered themselves m hit * 
service, and considerably augnaented his army. He had sent 
deputies into Gaul to solicit that peq>le to join him, when he 
should ai^roach the Alps. As great passions are always 
credalouft, and men easUy flatter themselves in what they 
ardently desire, he was in hopes that the flame of the revcib 
among the slaves in Italy and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguished* 
nufz^ht suddenly rekindle upon his presence ; that the pirates 
woald soon repossess themselves of the empire of the aea^^ 
and involve the Romans in new difficulties; and that the 
provinces, oppressed by the avarice and cruelty of the ma- 
gistrates and generals, would be anxious to thi^w off the 
yoke by his aid, under which they had so long groaned. 
Such were the thoughts that he had revdved in lus^mind. 
But as, in order to execute this project, it was necessary 
to march more than five hundred leagues, and traverse the 
countries now called Little Tartary, Podolia, Moldavia* 
Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, Styria, Carinthia, the 
Tirol, and Lombardy, and pass three great rivers, the Bo- 
rysthenes, Danube, and Po, the bare idea of so toilsome and 
. dangerous a march threw his army into such terror, that, to 

Ereveot the execution of his design, they conspired against 
im, and chose Phamaces, his son, king, who nad be^ ac- 
tive in exciting the soldiers to this revolt. Mithridates then, 
seemg himselfabandaoed l^ all the world, and that even his 
son would not suffer him to escape where he could, retired 
to his apartment, and, after having given poison to such of 
his wives, concubines, and daughters, as were with him at 
that time, he Xac^ &e same himself; but, when he perceived 
that it had not its effect upon him, he had recourse to his 
sword. The wound he gave himself not sufficing, he was 
obliged to desire a Gaulish soldier to put an end to his life. 
Dion says, he was kiUed by his own son. 

« Mithridates had reigned sixty years, and lived seventy- 
twa His greatest fear was of falUng into the hands of the 
Romans, and of being led in triumph. To prevent that 
misfortune, he always carried poison about him, in order to 
escape that way if other means should &il. The apprehen-> 
sioo he was in, lest his son should deliver him up to Pompey, 
occasioned his taking the fatal resolution whicli he executed 
so suddenly. It is generally said, that the reason that the 
poison which he drank did not kill him was his having taken 
aatidAtes so much, that his constitution was proof against it ^ 

«A.M»3tMl, Ant. J. C. 03. 
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But tlus is believed an error, and that it is impossible any 
remedy should be an universal andtode against all the dif- 
ferent species of poison. 

Pompey was at Jericho in Palestine, wluther the difier- 
ences between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, of which we have 
spoken elsewhere, had carried him, when he received the 
&VBX. news of Mithridates's death. It was brought hhn by 
expresses dispatched (m purpose from Pontus, with letters 
from his lieutenants. Those expresses arriving with their 
lances crowned with laurels, wnich was customary only 
when they brought advice of some victory, or news of gieat 
importance and advantage, the army was very eager and 
sohcitous to know what it was. As they bad only begun to 
form their camp, and had not erected the tribunal from 
which the general harangued the troops, without staying to 
raise one tSl turf^ as was usual, because that would take up 
too much time, they made one of the packs of thdr carriage 
horses, upon which Pompey mounted witliout ceremony. 
He acquainted them with ^e death of Mithridates and the 
manner of his killing himself, that lus son Phamaces submit- 
ted himself and his dominions to the Romans, and that there- 
by that tedious war, which had endured so long, was at kngth 
terminated. This was a subject of great joy to both the 
army and general. 

Such was the end of Mithridates ; a prince, says • an 
historian, of whom it is difficult either to 8|ieak or be silent ; 
full of activity in war, of distinguished courage ; sometimes 
very great through the fevours of fortune, and always 
through his invincible resolution ; truly a general in his pru- 
dence and counsel, and a sddier by his bold and hazardous 
e:mloits ; a second Hannibal in his hatred of the Romans. 

Cicero says of Mithridates, that after Alexander he was 
the greatest of kings : * lUerex fioat Mexandnan mojoimtuj 
It is certain that the Romans never had such a king in arms 
against them. Nor can we deny that he had his great quali- 
ties ; a vast extent of mind that embraced every subject ; a 
superiority of genius capable of the greatest undertaJungs ; 
a omstancy of soul that the severest misfortunes could not 
depress ; an industry and braver)' inexhaustible in resources^ 
and which after the greatest losses brought him on a sudden I 
again on the stage more powerful and formidable than ever.l 
I cannot, however, believe, that he was a consummate ge* 
neral ; that idea does not seem to result firom his actions. 
He obtmned great advantages at first ; but against generals 
without either merit or experience. When Sylla, LucuUus, 
and Pompey, opposed him, it does not appear he acquired, 

a Vir Deque sikndufl.neqne dicendus tine cura; bello aoerrimat i minute eifr 
mtut : aliquanrio fortuna, temper snimo maxliBus ; coBsilxb dnx, laikt nti 
odio in Roiuaiioi Annibal. V«l Patcrc. I.ii. e. If, 

b Academ.CJiicst. 1. it. a. 3, 
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807 great honour, either by his address in posting himself to 
advantagje, by his presence of mind in miexpect^ emergen- 
des, or intrepidity in the heat of action. But, should we 
adnut him, to have all the qualities of a great capt^, he 
cannot but be considered with horror, when we reflect upon 
the innumerable murders and parricides with which he pol- 
luted his reign, and that inhuman cruelty which re{;ardal 
neither mother, wives, children, nor fnends, and which sa- 
crificed every thing to his insatiable ambition. 

o Pompcy, being arrived in Syria, went directly to Da- 
mascus, with desi^ to set out from thence to begin at length 
the war with Arabia. When Aretas, the king of that coun- 
try, saw him upon the point of entering his dominions, he 
sent an embassy to make his submissions. 

The troubles of Judaea employed Pompey some time. He 
returned afterwards into Syria, fixjm whence he set out for 
Pontus. Upon his arrival at Amisus, he found the body of 
Mithridates there, which Phamaces his son had sent to him ;. 
no doobt, to convince Pompey by his own eyes of the death 
of an enemy who had occa»oned him so many difficulties and 
&tigues. He had added great presents, in order to concili- 
ate his &vour. Pompey accepted the presents ; but Ibr the 
body of Mithridates, looking upon their enmity as extinguish- 
ed by death, he did it all the honours due to Uie remains of a 
king, seat it to the dty of Sinope to be interred there with 
the king^ of Pontus, his ancestcni^, whp had long been buried 
in that place, and ordered the sums that were necessary for 
Che solemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this last journey he took possession of all the places in 
the hands of those to whom Mithridates had confided them. 
Heibund immense riches in some of them, especially at Te- 
laurus, where part of Mithridates's most valuable elects 
and precious jewds were kept ; his prindpal arsenal was 
also m the sanie place. Amongst these were two thousand 
cups of onyx, set and adorned with gold ; with so prodigious 
a quantity of all kinds of plate, furniture, and military ac- 
coutrements for man and norse, that it cost the quaestor or 
tceasurer <rf the army thirty entire days in taking the inven- 
tory of them. 

Pompey granted Phamaces the Idngdom of Bosphorus, as 
a reward for lus parricide, declared him the friend and ally 
•f the Roman people, and marched into the province of 
Asia, in order to winter at Ephesus. Here he distributed 
rcwards to his victorious army. He gave each of his sol- 
diers fifteen hundred drachmas (about 37/. sterling) and to 
the officers according to thdr several posts. The total sum 

a A. M. 3941. Aht. J. C, iih Joieph. Antiq 1, xiv. c 4, 8, et de Bell. Jnd. I. 
^. PIttt. in Pomp. p. 841. Appian. p. »»o. Dion. Caw. I . mrti. p. 35 and S0» 
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to which his fiberalities amounted, all raised out of the spoQs 
of the enemy* was sixteen thousand talents ; that is to say, 
about two millions four hundred thousand pounds ; besides 
which, he had twenty thousand more (three milUons) to put 
into the treasuiy at Home, upon the day of his entry. 

« Hb triumpn continued two days, and was celebrated 
with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey caused three 
hundred and twenty-four captives of the nighest distinction 
to march before his chariot ; Tigranes, the son of Tigranes, 
king of Armenia ; amongst whom were Aristobulus,kin^ of Ju- 
daea, with his son Antigonus ; Olthaces, kbg of Colchis ; the 
sister, five sons, and two daughters, of Mitnridates. In the 
place of that king's person, nis throne, sceptre, and a co- 
lossal busto of gold of eight cubits, or twelve feet in \m^% 
were oarried in triumph. 

cA.M.ai43. AnuJ.CM. 
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FtolenuniB Auktc* had been fdaced ufton th§ throne qfEgyfit 
in the room qfjilexander. 

' IVk have seen in what manner Ptolemy Auletes ascend- 
ed the thrcne of Egypt. Alexander, his predecessor, upon 
his bdng expelled by his subjects, withdrew to Tyre, where 
he died some time after. As he left no issue, nor any other 
legitimate prince of the blood*royal, he made the Roman 
people Ibs heirs. The senate, for the reasons I have re- 
peated dsewhere, did not judge it proper at that time to take 
possesaaon of the dominions left uem by Alexander's will ; 
but, to show that they did not renounce their right, they re- 
solved to call in part of the inheritance, and sent deputies to 
Tyre to demand a sum of money left there by that king at 
lus deadi. 

The pretensions of the Roman people were under no re- 
strictions ; and it would have been a very insecure establish- 
ment to possess a state to which tl^y believed they had so 
just a dium, unless some means were found to make them 
renounce it. All the kings of Egypt had been friends and 
allies of Rome. For Ptolemy to get himself declared an ally 
by the Romans was a certain means to his being authenti- 
cally acknowledged kmg of Egypt by them. But, by how 
much the more important that qualincation was to him, so 
much the more difficult was it for nim to obtain it. Hb pre- 
decessor's will was still fresh in the memory cf every body ; 
^d as princes are seldom pardoned for defects which do 

a A. M* 3939. Am. J. C. fff. 
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not suit their condition, though they are often spared for 
those that are much more hurtful, the surname of Player 
on the JPlute^ which he had drawn upon himself, had ranked 
him as low in the esteem of the Romans as in that of the 
Sg>i>tian8. 

« He did not, however, despair of success in his undertak- 
ings. All the methods, which he took for the attainment <^ 
his end, were a long time ineffectual ; and it is likely they 
^ould always have been so, if Caesar had never been consuL 
"That ambitious spirit, who believed all means and expedi- 
ents just that conduced to his ends, being immensely in debt* 
And finding that king disposed to merit by money whatiie 
cxiuld not obtain by right, sold him the alliance ot Rome at 
as dear a price as he was willing to buy it ; and received 
for the purchase, as well for himself as for Pompey, whose 
credit was necessary to him for obtaining the people's con- 
sent, almost six thousand talents, tliat is to say, almost nine 
hundred thousand pounds. At this price he was declared 
the firiend and ally of the Roman people. 

* Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice the 
amount of this sum, he could not immediately raise the 
money without exceedingly over-taxing his subjects. They 
ITere already highly discontented by his not claiming the isle 
ef Cyprus as an ancient dependence of Egypt, and in case 
of refusal, declaring wax against the Romans. In tins dis]30- 
sition, the extraordinary imposts he was obliged to exact 
having finally exasperated them, they rose with so much vio- 
lence, that he was forced to fly for the _securitj; of his life. 
He concealed lus route so weU, that the Egyptians either 
believed, or feigned to believe, that he had perished. They 
declared Berenice, the eldest of his three daui^hters, queen, 
though he had two sons, because they were both much young- 
er than she. 

c Ptolemy, however, havbg landed at the isle of Rhodes^ 
Vhich was in his way to Rome, was ii^rmed that Cato^ 
*who, after his death, was called Cato of Utica, was also ar- 
rived there some time before. That prince, being glad of 
the opjwrtunity to confer with him upon liis own affairs^ sent 
immediately to let him know his arrival, expecting that he 
•would come directly to visit him. We may nere see an in- 
stance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughtiness. Cato 
ordered him to be told, that, if he had any thing to say to him 
he might come to him, if he thought fit. Cato did not vouch- 
safe so much as to rise when Ptolemy entered his chamber,, 
and, saluting him only as a common man, bade him sit down. 

a Sueton in Jol. Cet. e. Ut. Diod. Can. 1. xxxix p> 97. Stmb. L zv& p< 
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The laagf dioagh in some confusion upon this racqAion* 
could not but inwaitUy wonder how soroucb haughtiness 
and state could unite in the same person with the siroplidtf 
and modesty that appeared in his nabit and all his equipage. 
But he was still more surprised, when, upon entering upon 
business, Cato blamed him, in direct terms, for quitting the 
finest kingdom in the world, to expose himself to the pride 
and insatialde avarice of the Roman grandees ; and to suffer 
a thousand indignities. He did not scruple to tell him, that, 
though he should sell all Egypt, he would not have sufficient 
to satisfy their avidity. He advised him, therefore, to re- 
turn to f^gyptf and reconcile himself with his subjects ; add- 
ing, that he was ready to accompany him thither, andofler- 
ing him his mediation and good offices for that puipose. 

Ptdemy, upon this discourse, recovered as out oi a dream, 
and having maturely considered what the wise Roman had 
tdd him, perceived the error he had committed in quitting 
his kingdom, and entertained thoughts of returning \o iL 
But the fri^ds he had with hnn, being gained by Pomney 
to make him go to Rome (one may eaaly guess with wnat 
views), dissuaded him from following Cato*s good advice. 
He had fiill time to repent it, when he found himself in that 
proud city, reduced to solicit the magistrates upon his bua- 
ness item door to door like a private person. 

« Cxsar, upon whom his principul hopes were founded, 
was not at Rome : he was at that time making war in Gaul. 
But Pompey, who was there, gave him an apartment in his 
house, and omitted nothing to serve him. Besides the mon^ 
which he had received from that prince, in conjunction with 
Cxsar, Ptolemy had formerly cultivated his friendship by 
various ser^ces which he had rendered him during the war 
with Mithridates, and had maintained at his own chai^ ^ht 
thousand horse for him in tlmt of Judxa. Having;, there- 
fore, made his complaint to the senate of the rebelhon of his 
subjects, he demanded that they should oblige them to re- 
turn to their obedience, as the Uoraans were engaged to do 
by the alfiance granted him. Pompey 's foction obtained for 
Yam a compliance with his request. The consul Lentulus, 
to whom Cilida, separated from Egypt only by the coast of 
Sy fia, had fallen by lot, was charged with the re-establishm«it 
ot Pt^my upon the throne. 

ft But, before his consulship expired, the Egyptians having 
been informed that their king was not dead, as they beHeved, 
and that he was gone to Rome, sent thither a solemn embassy, 
to justify their revolt before the senate. That embassy con- 

o Dion. Cam. 1. jm'ix. p. 97, OT. Plin. L uxiii. c 10. Ci<^ ad FamiL 1 i. ^i 
I-^ U. in Fno. ■• 48«i>S0 U. pro CaeL a. S3, S< 
ft A. M. 9947. Alt. J. C 57* 
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Visted of more than an hundred persons, of whom the chief 
was a celebrated philosopher, named Dion, who had consi- 
derable friends at Rome. Ptolemy, having received advice 
of this, found means to destroy most of those ambassadors, 
either by poison or the sword^and intimidated those so muck 
whom he could neither corrupt nor kill, that they were afraid 
either to acqiut themselves of their commission, or to de- 
mand justice for so many murders. But, a« all the world 
knew his crueltv, it made him as highly odious as he was be- 
fore contemptible ; and his immense profusion, in gsdning the 
poorest and most self-interested senators, became so public, 
that nothing else was talked of throughout the city. 

So notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an excess 
of audacity, excited the mdignation of all the persons of in- 
tegrity in the senate. M. Favonius, the stoic philosopher, 
was the fii^t in it who declared himself against Ptolemy. Up- 
on his motion it was resolved, that Dion should be ordered 
to attend, in order to their knowing ^e truth from his own 
mouth. But the king's party, composed of that of Pompe]* 
and Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with money, anil 
of those who had lent him sums to corrupt others, acted so 
openly in his fovour, that Dion did not dare to appear ; and 
FtoleAiy, having caused him also to be killed some short time 
after, though he who did the murder was accused in due 
form of law, the king was exculpated, upon maintaining, 
that he had just cause for the action. 

Whether that prince thought that he had nothing further 
to transact at Rome, that demanded his presence, or appre^ 
liended receiving some affront, hated as he was, if he continu- 
ed there any longer, he set out from thence some few days 
after, and retired to Ephesus, into the temple of the goddess, 
to wait there the dicision of his destiny. 

His aifair, in fact, made more noise than ever at Rome. 
One of the tribunes of the people, named C. Cato, an active, 
enterprising young man, who did not want eloquence, declar- 
ed liiraself, in frequent harangues, against Ptolemy aiid Len- 
tulus, and was hearkened to by the people with singular 
pleasure and extraordinary applause. 

*^ In order to put a new engine in motion, he waited till 
the new consuls were elected, and as soon as Lentulus had 
quitted that office, he produced to the people an oracle of the 
Sybil's, which ran thus, '* If a king of Egypt, having occa 
" sion for aid, applies to you, you shall not refuse him your 
" amity : but, however, you shall not.g^veMm any troops ; for 
^* tfj^ou do, you will suffer and hazard much." 

The usual form was to communicate this kind of oracles 
first to the senate, in order to examine wh^er they were 

o A. Ml 8941. Anu J. C. »* 
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proper to be divulged. But Cato, apprehending tliat the 
king's &ction might occanon the passing a resolution there 
to suppress this, which was so opposite to that prince, im- 
mediately presented the priests, with whom the sacred books 
-were depcfiited, to the people, and obliged them by the au- 
thority which his office of tribune gave him, to expose what 
l^ey had found in them to the public, without demanding 
the senate's opinion. 

This was a new thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and Lentulus. 
The words of the Sybil were too express not to make all the 
impression upon the vulgar, which their enemies desired. So 
that Lentulus, whose consulship was expired, not being will- 
ing to receive the affront to his &ce, of having the senate's 
decree revoked, by which he was appointed to reinstate Pto- 
lemy, set out immediately for his province, in quality of pnh- 
consul. "^ 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the new 
consuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy of Pompey, 
havin^roposed the oracle to the senate, it was decreed, that 
regard should be had to it, and that it appeared dangerous 
ibr the commonwealth to re-establish the king of Egypt by 
fcrce. 

We must not bdieve there was any person in the senate sa 
•jsimple, or rather so stupid, as to have any faith in such an 
•racle. Nobody doubted, but that it had been expressly con- 
trived for the present conjuncture, and was the work of some 
secret political intrigue. Bat it had been published and ap- 
proved in the assembly of the people, credulous and super- 
stitious to excess, and the senate could pass no other judg- 
ment upon it 

Tl^ ne\^ incident obliged Ptolemy to change his measures. 
Seeing that Lentulus had too many enemies at Rome, he aban- 
doned the decree by which he had been commisaoned for his 
re-establishment, and demanded by Ammonius, his ambassa- 
dor, whom he had left at Rome, that Pompev should be ap- 
pointed to execute the same commission, because, it not 
being possible to execute it with open force, upon account of 
the oracle, he judged, with reason, that it was necessary to 
substitute, in the room of force, a person of great authori^ ; 
and Pompey was at that time at the highest pitch of his glo- 
ry, occasioned by his success in having destroyed Mithridates» 
the greatest and most powerful king Asia had seen since Alex- 

The affair was discussed in the senate, and debated with 
great vivacity by the different parties that rose up in it. « Fhe 
(^fiference of opinions caused several sittings to be spent with- 
ddt any determination. Cicero never quitted the interest •f 

a Cio tA FamiL L ii Bpisu 7. 
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Lentulus, his intimate fnend« who during his consulship had 
infinitely contributed to his recal from banishment. But 
what means were there to render him any service, in the oxm- 
dition things stood } And what could that proconsul do against 
a great kingdoro, without using force of arms, which was ex- 
pressly foihidden by the oracle ? In this manner, people of 
little wit and subtilty, that were not used to consider things 
indifferent lights, would have thought. The oracle only 
prohibited eivmg the king any troc^s for lus re-establishment. 
Could not JLentulus have left him in some place near the 
frontiers, and go, however, with a good army to beside Alex- 
andria. After he had taken it he might have returned, leav- 
ing a strong garrison in the place, and then sent the king thi- 
ther, who would have found all thn^ disposed for his recep^ 
lion without violence or troops. This was Cicero's advice ; 
to confirm which, I shall repeat his own words, taken from 
a letter written by him at that time to Lentulus : '* You are 
** th^ best judge (he says), as you are master of Cilicia and 
•* Cyprus, of what you can undertake and effect. If it seems 
*' practicable for you to take Alexandria, and possess your- 
*' sell of the rest of Egypt, it is, without doubt, both for your 
** own honour and that of the commonwealth, that you 
'* should go thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king 
*' at Ptolemais, or in some other neighbouring place ; in or- 
*' der that, after you have appeased the revolt, and Idt strong 
*• garrisons where necessaiy, that prince m^ safely return 
** thither. « In this manner you will reinstate him, accord- 
*• ing to the senate's first decree, and he be restored without 
**' trocDs, which our zealots assure us is the sense of the Si- 
** bjfl. Would one believe that a grave ma^strate, in an 
affair so important as that at present in question, should be 
capable of an evasion, which appears so little consistent with 
the integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued himself ^ 
It was, because he reckoned the pretended oracle of the Si- 
byl to be what indeed it was, that b to say, a mere contri- 
vance and imposture. 

Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of that enterprise, 
which were great and real, was afraid to engage in it, and 
took the advice Cicero gave him in the conclusion of his let- 
ter, where he represented, ** That all & the world wouJd 
** judge of his conduct from the event; that therefbi'e he had 
** only to take his measures so weU, as to assure his success ; 
" and that otherwise, he would do better not to undertake 
^* it." 

« Ita tore ut per te retticiiator, quemadmodviB initio aenatiit cenniit ; et tisC 
muUitudine reducatur, qaeufldmodam homineji religimi Sitrylltt placsre ilixtf"' 
vimt 

b Ex erentu iMfnioet ile too counlao cim jodicaturoi, ▼idemitt.— Xot vuM* 
lioe ■entitnuf ti exploratam tibi ut, posse te iltiiw regui jMtin^hiuii«u«4]Btr 
(ajvliiin ; urn Aubiani, whi «n foaantfum. 
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GaUmus, who cpmmanded in Syria in the cjuaUty of pro- 
consul, was less apprehensive and less cautious. Though 
eveiy proconsul was prohibited by a positive law to quit his 
proiince, or declare any war whatsoever, even upon the near- 
est borderer, without an express order of the senate, he had 
marched to the aid of Mitnridates, prince of Parthia, who 
had been expelled by the king, his brother, from Media, which 
kingdom had fallen to his share. « He had already passed the 
Euphrates with his army for that purpose, when Ptdemy 
joined him with letters from Pompey , their common friend and 
patron, who had very lately been declared consul for the year 
ensuing. By those letters he conjured Gabinius to do his ut- 
most in favour of the proposals that prince should make him, 
with regard to his re-establishment in his kingdom. How-* 
over dangerous that conduct might be, the authority of Pom- 
pey, and still mcnie, the hope of considerable gain, made Ga- 
binius begin to waver. The pressing remonstrances of An- 
tony, who sought occasions to signalize hhnse^ and was be- 
sides inctined to please Ptolemy, whose intreaties flattered his 
ambitioo, fully ^termined him. 1 his was the &mous Mark 
Antony, who afterwards formed the second triumvirate 
with Octavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him 
to follow him into Syria, by giving him the command of his 
cavalry. The more dangerous the enterprise the more Ga- 
binius thought he had a right to make Ptolemy pay dear for 
it The latter^ who found no difficulty in freeing to any 
terms, offered him for himself and the army ten thousand ta- 
lents^ or fifteen hundred thousand pounds, the greatest part 
to be advanced immediatdy in ready money, and the rest as 
«x>n as he shoidd be reinstated. Gabinius accepted the of- 
fer without hesitation. 

i Egypt had c<»itinued under the government of queen Be- 
reiuce. As soon as she ascended the throne, the Egyptians 
had sent to ofier the crown, and Berenice, to Antiochus Asiati- 
cus, in Syria, who, by his mother Selene's side, was the near- 
est heir male. The ambassadors found him dead, and return- 
ed: th^ brought an account, that his brother Seleucus, sur« 
nam^ Cjrbiosactes, was still alive. The same offers were 
3iade to him, which he accepted. He was a prince of mean 
and sordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of amassing 
money. His first care was to cause the body of Alexander 
the Great to be put into a coffin of glass, in order to seize 
Jthat of gold, in which it had lain untouched till then. This 
-action, and many others of a like nature, having rendered 
Imn equally odious to his queen and subjects, she caused him 
to be strangled soon after. He was the last prince of the 

a A. M. 3949 Ant X C 8$. A»pian. in Syr p- 1*0 ubA in Parth. p. IZ€. 
1^. itt Antoo. p. 014 017* «. ^ . . 
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race of the SeleucidaB. She afterwards eqraiitodAlxtelaiis, 
high-priest of Coo^aBa, in Pootus, who caOed himself die son 
ofthe great Mithridates, though^ in^Kt, he was oidy the an 
of that prince's chief generaL 

a Gabinius, afiter having re-paased the Euphrates, and 
crossed Palestine, marched directly into Egypt. What was 
most to be feared in this war, was the way by which they 
must necessarily march to airrive at Pelusiiim ; far thcnr 
could not avoid passing plains, covered with sands of such 
a depth as was terrible to think on, and so dry, that there 
was not a ungle dn^ €£ water the whole length of the moom 
of Serbonis. Antony, who was sent before with the horse, 
not only seized the passes, biit havii^ taken Pelusium, the 
key of Egypt on that side, with the whole garrison, he made 
the way secure for the rest of the army, and gave his gene- 
tal great hopes of success in the expedidoo. 

The enemy derived considerate advantage from the de- 
sire of glory which possessed Antony. Forrtolemy had no 
sooner entered Pelusium, than out of the violence or his hate 
and resentment, he would have put all the E^ptians in it 
to the sword. But Antony, who rightly jud||g;ed that that act 
id cruelty would disgrace himself, opposed it, and prevented 
Ptolemy from executing his deagn. In all the battles and 
encounters which immediately followed one another, he not 
only gave proofs of his great valour, bat distinguished him* 
self by all the conduct of a great general. 

. As soon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's ^ood 
success, he entered the heart of J^^^t. It was in winter, 
when the waters of the Nile are very low, and consequently 
the properest time for the conquest of it. Archelaus, who 
was brave, able, and experienced, did all that could be done 
in his defence, sjkI disputed his ground very weU with the 
enemy. After he quitted the city, in order to march against 
die Romans, when it was nece^ary to encan^ and break 
ground for the entrenchments, the Egyptians, aconstomed 
to live an idle and voluptuous life, raised an outcry, that Ar* 
chelaus should employ the mercenaries in such work at the 
expense ofthe pubMc. What could be expected froi^||ich 
troops in a battle ? They were, in fact, sooo put im tberoot* 
Archelaus was killed fighting valiantly. Antony, who had 
been his particular friend and guest, having found his body 
upon the field of battle, adorned it in a royal manner* ana 
solemnized liis obsequies with great magnificence. By this 
action he left behind him a great name in 'Alexandria, ani 
acquired, amongst the Romans who served with hitn in tiiia 
war, the reputation of a man of singular valour and exceed** 
ing generosity. 

c^gypt was SOCHI reduced, and obliged to reodre Aulete^- 
« Flm. in AntoD' p. 910, 91Til 
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who took entire poBsession of Ms dominions. In order to 
strengthen htm m it, Gabinius left him some Roman troops 
ibr the guard of his person. Those troops contracted at 
Alexandria the manners and customs of the country, and 
gave into the luxury and effeminacy which reigned there 
more than in any other city. Auletes put his daughter Be- 
renice to death, for having worn the crown during his exile ; 
and afterwards got rid, in the same manner, of ail the rich 
persons who had been of the adverse party. He had occa- 
sioD for the confiscation of thdr estates, to make up the sum 
he had promised to Gabinius, to whose aid he was indebted 
for his ire-establishment. 

a The Egyptians suffered all these violences without mur* 
muring. But, some days after, a Roman soldier having ac- 
■deotaUy killed a cat, neither the foar of Gabinius, nor the 
authorit]^ of Ptolemy, could prev«it the people from tearing 
him to pieces up«n the spot, to avenge the insult done to the 
^pods gT the country ; for cats were of tftiat number. 

* Nodiing ftirther is known with respect to the life of 
Ptofomy Auletes, except that C. Rabirius Posthumus, who 
had either lent him, or caused to be lent him, the greatest 
part of the sums he had borrowed at Rome, having gone to 
mm, in order to procure payment when he was entirely re- 
instated, that prince gave him to understand that he desp^« 
ed of satisfying him, unless he would consent to t^e upon him 
thetare m his revenues, by which means he might reimburse 
himself by little and little with his own hands. The unfortunate 
creditflr having accepted that offer out of fear of losing his 
delyt^ heremsed it« the king soon found a pretence for caus- 
ing him to be impiisoned, though one of the oldest and dear^ 
est of Caesar's fiieads, and though Pompey was m some 
measure seeority for the debt, as the money was lent, and 
tiie obligations executed in Iiis presence, and by his procure* 
nentv in a country house of his near Alba. 

Babirins thought himself too happy in befaig able to escape 
from prisoiY and Egypt more miserable than he had gone 
tfaalh«'. To complete his disgrace, he was prosecuted in 
form as soon as he returned to Rome, for having aided Pto- 
lemy in corrupting the senate, by the sums he had lent hinx 
for that purpose ; of having di^Ksnoured his quality of Ro- 
man ki^K) by the employment he had accepted in Eg^rpt; 
and lastiy, of having ^ared in the money which Gabinhia 
broagbt from thence, with whom, it was alleged, he had 
comdved» Ckero's oration in his defence, which we still 
tiave, is an eternal monument of the ix^ratitude and perfidjT 
^ tfaos unworthy king. 
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a Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable posfsesaon of the 
kingdom ot Egypt, about four years after nis re-establish- 
roent. He left Wo sons and two daughters. He bequeathed 
his crown to the eldest son and daughter, and ordered by 
his will that they should marry together, according to tb« 
custom of that house, and govern jomtly. And because they 
were both very young (for the daughter, who was the elde^ 
was only seventeen years of age) he left them under the tui- 
tion of the Roman senate. This was the famous Cleopatra, 
whose history it remains for us to relate. AWe find the 
people appointed Pompey the young king's guardian, who 
some years after so basely ordered him to be put to death. 

Sect. II. 

Cleofiatra exfieUed the throne $ butia aftervKorde^ vnth her 
younger brother, re-established. Pompey ciasasMnated, 

c Little is known of the beginning of the reign of Cleopa- 
tra and her brother. That prince was a minor, under the 
tuition of Pothinus the eunuch, and of Achillas, die general 
of his army. Those two ministers, no doubt, to engross to 
themselves the whde administration of the public af&irs, 
had deprived Cleopatra, in the king's name, en the shiure in 
the soverdgnty Idft her by the will of Aulelies. Injured ill 
this manner, she went into Syria and Palestine to raise troops 
m those countries, in order to assert her rights by force of 
arms. 

It was exactl3r at this conjuncture of the <]U£m%l between 
the brother and sister, that Pompey, after havmg lost the battle 
of Pharsalia, fled to Egypt ; conceiving, that he should find 
there an open and secure asylum in his misfortunes. He had 
been the protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning 
.king, and it was solely to his influence that he was indd^tei 
for his re-establishment. He was in hopes of findii^ the son 
grateful, and of being powerftdly assisted by him. vvhen he 
arrived, Ptolemy was upon the coast with his army, between 
Pelusium and mount Caaus, and Cleopatra at no great dis- 
tance at the head of her troops also. Pompey on approach- 
ing the coast, sent to Ptolemy to demand permission to tend 
^id enter his kingdom. 

The two ministers, Pothinus and Achillas, consulted with 
Theodotus, the rhetorician, the young king's preceptor, and 
with some others, what answer they should make : Pompey 
ih the mean time waited the result of that coundl, and chose 

, a A. M. 39 JJ, Ant. J. C. 51. Csnr. de Bello CSv. 1. ▼. * Satiop. I. v». 
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.73P, 731. Appiait d^ Ut\, CiT. p. 480.-484. C«8. de BfU Cit. L Ilk IM-t 
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rather to expose himself to be the foot-ball of three unwor- 
thy persons who governed the prince, than to owe his safety 
to Cxsar, who was his father-in-law, and the greatest of the 
Romans. This council differed in opinion ; some were for 
receiving him, others for having him told to seek a retreat 
elsewhere. 'Fheodotus approved neither of these methods, 
and displaying all his eloquence, undertook to demonstrate, 
that there was no other choice to be made, than that of rid- 
ding themselves of him. His reason was, because if they 
received him, Cxsar would never forgive the having assi^- 
ed his enem^ ; if they sent him away without ^d, and af- 
^rs should take a turn in his favour, he would not Mi to re- 
venge himself upon them for their refiisaL That therefore 
there was no security for them, but in putting him to death, 
by whidi means they would ^ain Cesar's friendship, and 
prevent the other from ever doing them any hurt ; for, sadd 
he, according to the proverb, " Dead men do not bite." 

Tliis advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the wisest 
and most safe. Septimius, a Roman offieer in the service of 
the king of Egypt, and some ethers, were charged with 
putting it into execution. They went to take Pompey on 
board a shallop, under the pretext that lai|^ vessels could 
not approach the shore without difficult]^. The troops were 
drawn up on the sea-side, as with design to do honour to 
Pompey, with Ptolemy at their head. The perfidious Sep- 
tinuus tendered his hand to Pompey in the name of his mas- 
ter, and bade him come to a Idng, his friend, whom he ought 
to re^rd as his ward and son. Pompey then embraced his 
wife Cornelia, who was already in tears for his death ; and, 
after having repeated these verses of Sophocles, " Every 
*' man who enters the court of a tyrant becomes his slave, 
** though free before," he went into the shallop. When 
they saw themselves near the shore, they stabbed him be- 
fore the king^s eyes, cut off his head, and threw his body upon 
the strand, where it had no other fiineral than what one of 
his freed-men gave it with the assistance of an old Roman, 
who was there by chance. Thev raised him a wretched fii- 
neral-pile, and covered him with some fragments of an old 
wreck, that had been driven ashore there. 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her eyes. It 
is easier to imagine the condition of a woman in the height 
of grief from so tragical an object, than to describe it. Those 
who were in her galley, and in two other ships in company 
with it, made the coast resound with the cries they nused, 
and weighing anchor immediately, set sail before the wind, 
which blew fresh as soon as they got out to sea ; this pre- 
vented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to chase ^9iR» 
firom pursuing their deagn, 

VOL. VIII. , N 
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Caesar made all possible haste to arrive in Egypt, whither 
he suspected Pompey had retired, and where he was in 
hopes of finding liim still alive. That he roi^ht be iSiere the 
sooner, he carried very few troops with him ; only eight 
hundred horse, and three thousand two hundred foot. He 
left the rest of his army in Greece and Asia Minor, under 
his lieutenant-generals, with orders to make all the advan*> 
tages of his victoiy which it would admit, and to establish 
his authority in all those countries. « As for his person, con- 
fiding m lus reputation, and the success of his arms at Phar- 
salia, and reckoning slII places secure for him, he made no 
scruple to land at Alexandria with the few people he had. 
He was very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon his amval he was informed of Pompey 's death, and 
found the city in great confusion. Theodotus, believing he 
should do him an exceeding pleasure, presented him. the 
head of that illustrious fugitive. He wept at seeing It, and 
turned away his eyes from a spectacle that gave him hor- 
ror. He even caused it to be Interred with all the usual so- 
lemnities. And the better to express his esteem for Pompey, 
and the respect he had for his memory, he received with 
great kindness, and loaded with favours, all who had adher- 
ed to him, and were then in Egypt ; and wrote to his friends 
at Rome, that the highest and most gratefol advantage of 
his victory was to find every day some new occasion to pre- 
serve the lives, and do services to some of those citizens, 
who had borne arms against him. 

The commotions increased evtiy day at Alexandria, and 
abundance of murders were committed there ; the city hav- 
ing neither laW nor government, because without a master. 
Caesar, clearly perceiving that the small number oi troops 
with lum were far from being sufficient to awe an insolent 
and seditious populace, gave orders for the legions he had in 
Asia to maro^ thither. It was not in )ns power to leave 
Egypt, because of the Etesian winds, which in that country 
Wow continually during the dog-days, and prevent all vessels 
frem quitting Alexandria ; as those winds are then always 
jiill north. Not to lose time, he demanded the payment of 
the money due to him from Auletes, and took cognizance of 
the dispute between Ptolemy and his sister Cleopatra. 

We have seen, that when Cssar was consul tor the first 
time, Auletes had gained him by the promise of six thousand 
talents, and by that means had procured himsdf to be estab- 
lished upon the throne, and declared the friend and ally of 
the Romans. The king had paid him only a part of that 
sum, and had given him a bill for the remainder. 

a Cenr eonfikus twaoL lerorn gettaium, iofirmif ^oxiliii profl^iet 00& dulJitiP 
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. CaDsar tiierelbre demanded what was un))aid, which he 
wanted for the subsistence of his troops, and urged his claim 
with rigour. Pothinus, Ptolemy's first minister, employed 
varioiLi stratagems to make this rigour appear stiU greater 
than it really was. He plundered the temples cisiXL the gold 
and silver wnich.was found in them, and made the king, and 
all the great persons of the kingdom, eat out of earthen or 
woodea vessels; insinuating, underhand, that Caesar had 
seized upon all their silver and gold plate, in order to render 
him odious to the pc^ulace by such reports, which were not 
destitutepf probabiliQr in appearance, though entirely ground- 



But what finally incensed the Egyptians against Cassar, 
and inade them at last take arms, was the haughtiness with 
which he acted as judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in 
Goujung them to be cited to appear before liim for the deci- 
ded of their dispute. We shall soon see upon what he founded 
liis authority for proceeding in that manner. He therefore 
decreed in torm tnat they should disband their armies, should 
appear and plead their cause before him, and receive such 
sentence as he should pass between them. This order was 
looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the royal dignity, whidi 
being independent, acknowledged no superior, and could be 
ju^ed by no tribunal. Cxsar replied to these compkunts* 
that he acted only in virtue of being appointed arbiter b)^ the 
will of Auletes, who had put his children under the tuition 
of the senate and people of Rome, the whole authority of 
which was then vested in his person, in quality of consuL 
That, as guardian, he had a right to arbitrate between them ; 
and diat all he pretended to was, as executor of the will, to 
e^;ablish peace between the brother and sister. This expla- 
nation having Militated the affair, it was at length bvought 
before Caesar, and advocates were chosen to plead the cause. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Caesar's fi»ble, believed that 
her presence would be more persuasive than any advocate 
she could. employ with her ju<%e. She caused him to be told, 
that she perceived, that those whom she employed in her 
bebatf betrayed her, and demaaded his permission to appear 
in person. Plutarch says it was Cxsar himself who pressed 
her to come and plead her cause. 

That princess took nobody with her, of all her friends, but 
ApoUodorus the Sicilian, got iato a little boat, and arrived at 
the bottom of the waUs of the citadel of Alexandria, when it 
was quite dark at night. Finding that there were no means 
of entering without being known, she thought of this strata- 
gem. She laid herself at length in the midst of a bundle of 
Sothes. ApoUodorus wrapped it up in a cloth, tied it up with 
a thong, smd in that manner cam«d it through the gate of 
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the citadel to Caesar's apartment, who was fer from being 
displeased with the stratagem. The first sight of so beau- 
tiful a person had all the effect upon him she had desired. 

Cssar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed him to 
take her again, and be reconciled with her. Ptolemy saw 
plainly that his judge was become his adversary; and hav- 
ing learned that his sister was then in the palace, and even 
in Caesar's own apartment, he quitted it in the utmost fury, 
and in the open street rent the ^dem off his head^ tore it to 
pieces, and threw it on the ground ; crying out, with his face 
bathed in tears, that he was betrayed, anrf relating the dr- 
cumstancfes to the multitude who assembled round him. In 
a moment the whole city was in an uproar. He put himself 
at the head of the populace, and lea them on tumultuoasly 
to charge Csesar with all the fury natural on such occasions. 

The Koman soldiers, whom Caesar had with him, secured 
the person df Ptolemy. But as all the rest, who knew no- 
thing of what was passing, were dispersed in the several 
ijuarters of that great city, Caesar would inevitably have 
been overpowered, and torn to pieces by that furious popu- 
lace, if he had not had the presence of mind to show him- 
self to them from apart of the palace so high, that he had no- 
thing to fear upon it ; from hence he assured them, that they 
would be fiilly satisfied with the judgment he should pass. 
Those promises appeased the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopatra into 
an assembly of the people, summoned bv his order. After 
having caused the will of the late king to be read, he decreed, 
as tutor and arbitrator, that Ptoleihy and Cleopatra should 
reigi jointly in Egypt, according to the intent of that wiU ; 
and that Ptolemy the younger son, and Arsinoe the younger 
daughter, should reign in Cyprus. He added the last article 
to 'appease the pepple ; for it was an absolute gift that he 
made them, as the Romans were actually in possessicn of 
that island. But he feared the effects of the Alexandrians* 
fiiry ; and it was to extricate himself out of danger, that he 
made that concession. 

a Every one was satisfied and charmed with tlus decree, 
except Pothinus. As it was he who had occasioned the 
breach between Cleopatra and her brother, and the expul- 
sion of that princess from the throne, he had reason to ap- 
prehend, that the consequences of this accommodation would 
prove fatal to him. To prevent the effect of Cxsar's decree, 
he inspired the people with new subjects of jealousy and dis- 
content. He gave out, that it was only through fear and by 
force that Caesar had granted this decree, which would not 
]ong subsist; and that his true design was to place Cleopatra 

«A.|f.39^7. Ant J. C. 47. 
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lUfloe open the throne. This was what the Egyptians cx- 
txe^og^ feared, not being able to endure that a woman should 
govern them .al<»e, and have the sole authority. When he 
saw that the pec^le came mto his views, he made Achillas 
advance at the head of the army from Pelusium, in order to 
drive Csaar out of Alexandria. The approach of that army 
put all things into their former confusion. Achillas, who had 
twenty thousand good troops, despised Cxsar's small num« 
ber, and believed he should overpower him immediately. But 
Cxsar pasted his men so well m the streets, and upon the 
aven|ies of the quarter in his possession, that he found no 
difikulty in supporting their attack. 

When they saw they could not force him, they changed 
their measures, and marched towards the port, with deagn 
tx) make themselves masters of the fleet, to cut off his com 
municatiaa with the sea,''and to prevent him, in consequence, 
from receiving succours and convoys on that side. But Cae- 
sar ag£un frustrated their design, by causing the Elgyptian 
fleet to be set on fire, and by possessmg himself of the tower 
cf Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this means he preserv- 
ed and secured his communication with the sea, without 
which he would have been ruined effectually. Some of the 
vessels on fire drove so near the quay, that the flames catch- 
ed the neighbouring houses, from whence they spread 
throughout the whole quarter called Bruchion. It was at this 
time tnat the £unoBS library Was consumed, which had been 
die work of so many kings, and in which there were fbur 
hundred thousand volumes. What a loss was this to litera- 
ture? 

Csesar seemg so dangerous a war upon his hands, sent into 
«11 the neighbouring countries for aid. He wrote, amongst 
others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom he had left to com* 
jnand m Asa Min(»-, ^md aignxBed to him his danger. Th^ 
general immediately detached two legions, the one by land, 
and the other by sea. That which went by sea arrived in 
time ; the other that marched by land did not go thither at 
alL Before it had got there the war was at an end. But 
Cssar was best served by Mithridates the Pergamenian, 
whom, he sient into Syria and Cilicia. For he brought him 
the troops which extricated him out of the danger, as we 
shall see in the sequel. 

Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent for, in order that he 
ought not fight an army so superior in number till he thought 
fit, he caused the quarter in his possession to be fortified. 
He surrounded it with walls, and flanked it with towers and 
other works. Those lines included the palace, a theatre very 
near it, which he made use of as a citadd, and the way that 
led to the port . 

1^3 
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Ptoiemy all this while was in Caesar's hands ; and Pothi- 
nus, his governor and first minister, who coincided with 
Achillas, gave him advice of all that passed, and encouraged 
lum to push the siege with vigour. One of his letters was 
at last mtercepted, and his treason being thereby cfiscovcred, 
Cssar ordercJl him to be put to death. 

Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who educated 
Arsinoe the youngest of the king*s sisters, apprehending^ the 
same fete, because he had shared in that treason, carried off 
the young princess, and escaped into the camp of the Egyp- 
tians ; who not having had, till then, any of the royal fi^inUy 
at their head, were overjoyed at her presence, and proclaim- 
ed her queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
of supplanting Achillas, caused that general to be accused 
of having given up the fleet to Caesar that had been set on 
fire by the Romans, caused him to bfe put to death, and the 
command of the army to be transferred to himself. He took 
also upon him the administration of all other affairs ; aiid un- 
doubtedly did not want capacity for the office of a prime 
minister, probity only excepted, which is often reckoned lit- 
tle or no qualification. For he had all the necessary pene- 
tration and activity, and contrived a thousand artfiil strata- 
gems to distress Cxsar during the continuance of this war. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh water 
in his quarter, and was very near destroying him by that 
means. For there was no other fi'esh water in Alexandria, 
than that of the Nile. « In every house were vaulted reser- 
voirs, where it was kept. Every year, upon the great swell 
of the Nile, the water of that river came in by a canal, which 
had been cut for that purpose, and by a sluice made with 
that design was turned into the vaulted reservoirs, which 
were the cisterns of the city, where it grew clear by degrees. 
The masters of houses and their families drank of this water ; 
but the poorer sort of people w€re forced to drink the run- 
ning water, which was muddy and very unwholesome ; for 
there were no springs in the city. Those caverns were made 
In such a manner, that they all had communication with each 
other. This provision of water made at one time served for 
the whole year. Every house had an opening like the mouth 
of a well, through which the water was taken up either in 
buckets or pitchers. Ganymedes caused all the communi- 
cations with the caverns in the quarters of Cxsar to be stM)- 
Eed up ; and then found means to turn the sea- water into the 
itter, and thereby spoiled all his firesh water. As soon as 
they perceived tiiat tne water was spoiled, Cxsar's soldiers 
made such a noise and raised such a tumult, that he wouJd 

o There are to ibis day exactljr the same kind of caves at Altxaudna, vhicl 
are filled onee • y ear, «t st Uni onat. Thinn^% Trawlt, 
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have been obliged to abandon his Quarter, Terv much to his 
dtsadvantage, if he had not immediately thought of ordering 
wells to be sunk, where, at last, springs were found, which 
supplied them with water^ enough to make them amends for 
that which was spoiled. 

After that, upon Cesar's recdving advice, that the legiOA 
which Calvinus had sent by sea was arrived upon the coast 
of Lybia, which was not very distant, he advanced with hi» 
whde fleet to convoy it safely to Alexandria. Ganymedeg 
was apprized of this, and immediately assembled all the 
Egyptian ships he could get, in order to attack him upon hi» 
return. A battle actually ensued between the two fleets. 
Csesar had the advantage, and brought his legion without 
danger into the port of Alexandria ; and had not the night 
come on, the ships of the enemy would not have escaped. 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all the 
ships from the mouths of the Nile, and formed a new fleet, 
with which he entered the port of Alexandria. A aecood 
action was unavoidable. The ^\lexandriansclimed in throngs 
to the tops of the houses next the port, to be spectators ok the 
fight, and awaited the success with fear and trembling , lift- 
ing up their hands to heaven to implore the assistance of the 
gorls. The all at the Romans was at stake, as they had no 
resource left if they lost this battle. Cxsar was again victo* 
rious The Rhodians, by their valour and skill in naval af- 
feirs, contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Cscsar, to make the best of it, endeavoured to seize the 
isle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after the battle, 
and to possess himself of the mole, called the Hcptastadion^ 
by which it was joined to the continent. But after having 
obtained se\ eral advantages, he was repulsed with the kiss 
of more than eight hundred men, and was very near fatting 
himself in his retreat. For the ship in which he had designed 
to get off, being ready to sink on account of the great num- 
ber of people who had entered it with him, he threw himself 
into the sea, and with great difficulty swam to the next ship. 
WMlst he was thus swimming, he held one hand above the 
water, in which were papers of consequence, and swam with 
ihe other, so that they were not wetted. 

The Alexandrians seeing that ill success itself only served 
to give Cxsar's troops new courage, entertained thoughts of 
makinp peace, or at least pretended such a dispositHxi. 
They ^eift deputies to demand their king of him ; assuring 
him, that his presence alone would put an end to all differ- 
«nces. Csesar, who well knew their subtle and deceitful 
diaracter, was not at a loss to comprehend their professions^; 
but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their king s 
ferson, and if they fiulcd » their promises the &ult w- 
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be entire!/ on their side, he thought it iocuxDbeDt on lum to 
grant their demand. He exhoited the young prince to take 
advantage of this opportunity to inspire his subjects with sen- 
timents of peace and equity^ ; to redress the evils with which 
a war very imprudentljr undertaken had distressed his do- 
minions ; to approve himself worthy of the confidence he 
rqxised in him, by giving him his liberty ; and to show his 
gratitude for the services he had rendered his &ther. « Pto- 
lemy, early instructed by his masters in the art of dissimula- 
tioQ and deceit, begged of Caesar, with tears in his eyei, not 
to deprive him of ms presence, which was a.much greater 
satisraction to him, than to reig^ over others. The sequel 
soon explained how much sincerity there was in those tears 
and prcfesaons of amity. He was no sooner at the head of 
his troops, than he renewed hostilities with more vigour than 
ever. The i^jyptians endeavoured, by the means of their 
fleet, to cut on Caesar's provisions entimy. This occasioned 
a new fight at sea, near Canopus, in which Cssar was again 
victorious. When this battle was fought, Mithridates of 
Pergamus was upon the point of arhvmg with the army, 
whichhe was bringpngto the «d of Caesar. . 

* He had been sent into Syria and Cilida to assemble all 
the troq>s. he could, and to march them to E^ypt. He 
acquitted himself of his commission with such dilige]x:e and 
prudence, that he had soon formed a considerable army. 
Antipater the Idumaean contributed very much towards it 
He had not only joined him with three thousand Jew^ but 
engaged several neighbouring princes of Arabia and C<elo- 
syria* and the "free cities of Phcenicia and Syria also, to send 
Hun troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, who accompanied 
him in person, marched into Egypt, and upon arriving oefore 
Pelu^um, they carried that place by storm. They wei^e in- 
debted principally to Antipater's bravery for the taking of 
this city. For he was the first that mounted the breach, 
and got upon the wall, and thereby opened the way fin: those 
who followed him to carry the town. 

On their rovite from thence to Alexandria, it was necessary 
to pass through the country of Onion, of which the Jews, 
who inhabited it, had seized all the passes. The army was 
there put to a stand, and their whole deagn was upon the 

glint of miscarrying, if Antipater, by his credit and that of 
yrcanus, from whom he brought them letters, had not en- 
gaged them to espouse Caesar's party. Upon the spreading 
of that news, the Jews of MempKis did the sadoe, and Mith- 
ridates I'eceived from both all the provisions his army had 

c Reieio* aAtiBttt «lisei|ikiiiii t«lla«i«irois eraiitm, ne a gnitti lus moiilMude* 
eeneraret. fl^ ds otare contra Cd^sarem Cfspit« iie w demitterct ; Hon eidm teg- 
Bum ipsainsibiaunipectuOtesAhs ease JoMDMfias. Hilt- 4e Bell. Alex. 

b Joiepk* Antiq. 1. adv. «. 14, a*i IL 
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occasion for. When they were near the Ddta, Ptolemy de- 
tached a flying army to dispute tlie passage of the Nile with 
them. A battle was fought In consequence. MithtidateB 
put himself at the head of part of his array, and gave the 
command of the other tfi Antipater. Mithridates's wing 
was scxMi broken, and obliged to give way ; but Antipater, 
wko had defeated the enemy on his side, came to his relief. 
The battle began afresh, and the enemy were defeated. 
Mithridates and Antipater pursued them, made a great 
slaughter, and regained the field of battle. They took even 
the enemy's camp, and obliged those who remained to repass 
the Nile, in order to escape. 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in order t* 
m'erpower the victors. Caesar also marched to support 
them ; and as sooq as he had joined them, came directly Xm 
a decisive battle, in which he obtained a complete victory. 
Ptolemy, in endeavouring to escape in a boat, was drowned 
in the Nile. Alexandria and all Egypt submitted to tho 
victor. 

Csesar returned to Alexandria about the middle of our 
January ; and not finding any further opposition to his orders, 
gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction with 
Ptolemy, her other brother. This was in effect giving it t» 
Cleopatra alone ; for that young prince was only eleven yeara 
old. The passion which Caesar had conceived for that prin- 
cess was properly the sole cause of his embarking m s# 
dangerous a war. He had by her one son, called Cxsario, 
whom Augustus caused to be put to death when he became 
master of Alexandria. His affection for Cleopatra kept 
him much longer in Egypt than his affairs required. For 
though eviery thing was settled in that kingdom by the end 
of January, he did not leave it till the end of April, accord- " 
ing to Appian, who says he staid there nine months. Now* 
he had arnved there only about tl^ end of July the yeat> 
before. 

a Cxsar passed whole nights in feasting with Cleopatra* 
Having emoarked with her upon the Nile, he carried her 
throu^ the whole countr)r with a numerous fleet, and woulcl 
have penttrated into Ethiq>}a, if his army had not refused 
to follow him. He had resdved to bring her to Rcmie, and 
to marry her ; and intended to have caused a law to pass in 
the assembly of the people, by which the citizens of Rome 
should be permitted to marry such and as many wives a» 
they thought fit. Marius Cinna, the tribune of the people^ 
declared, after hi6 death, that he had prepared an harangue* 
in order to propose that law to the people, not heme able to 
refiise his assistance upon the earhest solicitation at Csesar. 
a Smt. ifi J, Cm. e. A 
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He carried Arsinoe, whom he had taken in this war, to 
Rome, and she walked in his triumph in chains of gold ; but 
immediately after that solemnity he set her at liberty. He 
did not permit li^r, however, to return into Eg^pt, lest her 
presence should occasion new tnmbles, and frustrate the 
regulations he had made in that kingdom. She chose the 
province of Asia for her residence, at least it was there 
that Antony found her after the battle of Phillppi, and caus- 
ed her to be put to death at the instigation of her uster 
Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Caesar, m gratitude for the aid 
lie had received from the Jews, caused all the privileges they 
enjoyed to be confirmed ; and ordered a column to be erect- 
ad, on which, by his command, all those privBeges were en- 
graven with the decree confirming them. 

« What at len^h made him quit Egypt, was the war 
vith Pbamaces king of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and soo 
of Mithridates, the last kin|; of Pontus. He fought a great 
battle with him near the city of * Zela, defeated his whole 
surroy, and drove him out of the kmgdom of Pontus. To 
denote the >rapidity of his conquest, in writing to one ^.f \m 
fnends, he made use of only these three words, Fenij vidi, 
vicis that is to say, / came, 1 9aw^ I conquered. 

Sect. HI. 

^Gieoftatra reigna akme. Death of Julius Casar. Thzgkal 
end qfjintony and Cleopatra. 

Cssar, after the war of Alexandria, had re-established 
Cleopatra upon the throne^ and for form only, had associat- 
«1 her brother with her, who at that time was only eleven 
years of age. During his minority, all power was in her 
hands. « When he attained his fifteenth year, which was 
the time when, accordii]|g to the laws of the country, he was 
to govern for himself, and have a share in the royal autho- 
rity, she poisoned him, and remained sole queen of Eg^'pt. 

in this interval Caesar had been killed at Home by thecen- 
^pirators, at the head of whom were Brutus and Cassius ; 
and the triumvirate, between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavia- 
nus Cxsar, had been formed, to avenge the death of Cx- 
jsar. 

'^ Cleopatra declared herself without heatation for the 
ftriumvu's. She gave Albienus, the consul, Dolabella's lieu- 
tenant, four legions, which were the remains of Ponajiey's 
and Crassus's armies, and formed part of the troops which 

a Plut. in Ceg. p. 7SI. b This \vai a city ^f Cappadiicia. 

e A M. )904 Ant J. C. 43. Joseph. Antiq, 1. sy. c. 4. JPttrphyr. p. XII' 

-*--^-.l iii.Jp. W6.l.iY.p.»M.lT.p.67«. 
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€seaar had left with her for the defence of Egypt. She had 
also a fleet in reai&iess for sailing, but it was prevented by- 
storms from setting out « Cassius made himself master of 
those four lemons, and frequently sdidted Cleopatra for aid, 
which she resolutely refused. She sailed some time after 
with a numerous fleet, to join Antony and Octaviamis. A 
vkdent storm occasioned the loss of a great number of her 
sliips, and felling sick, she was obliged to return into £lgypt. 

^ Antony, after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius in the 
battle of rhilippi, having passed over into Asia, in order to 
establish the authority of the triumvirate there, the kings^ 
princes, and ambassadors of the East, came thither in throngs 
to make their court to him. He was informed that the go* 
v.emors of Phoenicia, which was dependent upon the king- 
dom of Egypt, had sent Cassius aid against DolabeJla. lie 
cited Cleopatra before him, to answer for the conduct of her 
governors ; and sent one of his lieutenants to oblige her to 
come to him in Cilicia, whither he was gciog to assemble 
the states of that province. That step became very fatal to 
Antony in Ks consequences, and completed his nun. His 
loive m Cleopatra having awakened passions in him, till then 
concealed or asleep, inflamed them even to madness, and fi- 
nally deadened and extinguished the few sparks of honour 
and virtue which he mieht perhaps still retain. 

Cleopatra, assured other charms by the proof she had al- 
ready so successfully made of them upon Julius Caesar, was 
in hopes that she could also very easuy captivate Antony ; 
and tne more, because the former had known her only when 
she was very young, and had no experience of the worid ; 
whereas she was gdng to appear b^ore Antony, at an age 
wherein women, with the bioom of their beauty, unite the 
whole force of wit and address to manage and conduct the 
greatest affairs. ' Clespatra was at that time five-and-twen- 
ty vears old. She provided herself therefore w ith exceeding 
rich presents, great sums of money, and especially with most 
magnificent habits and ornaments ; and with ^ill higher hopes 
in her attractions and the graces of her person, more pow- 
erful than dress, or even gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her way she received severe letters from Antony, 
who was at Tarsus, and from his friends, pressing her t« 
hasten her journey ; but she only laughed at their eagerness, 
and used never the more diligence for them. Having cross- 
ed the sea of Pamphylia, she entered the Cydnus, and going 
up that river, landed at Tarsus. Never was equipage more 
splendid and magnificent than her*s. The stem of her ship 

O A, M. 3M2. Ant. J. C. 42. 

b A. M. 3063. Ant J C. 41. Pint- ill AfAvtu p. 92«-^99t DloA. U xlv'tii. I«. 
371. AppUD, d« Bttit, Oiv. 1. T. p. 07r. 
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ftamed with gold, the sails were purple, and the oars mlaid 
with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised upon 
the deck, under w nich appeared the queen, robed like Venus, 
and surrounded with the most beautiful virgins of her court, 
of whom some represented the Nereides, and others the 
Graces. Instead of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, 
harps, and other such instruments of music, warbling the 
softest airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 
harmony more agreeable. Perfumes were burning on the 
deck, wnich spread their odours to a great distance upon the 
river, and on each ade of its banks, that were covered with 
an infinitude of people, whom the novelty of the spectacle 
had drawn thither. 

As soon as her arrival was known, the whole people of 
Tarsus went out to meet her ; so that Antony, who at that 
time was giving audience, saw his tribunal abandoned by 
every one, and not a single person with him, but his hctors 
and domestics. A rumour was spread, that it was the god- 
dess Venus, who came in masquerade to make Bacchus a 
visit for the good of Asia. 

She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to compli- 
ment and invite her to supper. But she answered his de- 
puties, that she should be very glad to regale him herself^ 
and that she would expect him in the tents she had caused 
to be got ready upon the banks of the river. He made no 
difficulty to go thither, and found the preparations ot a mag- 
nificence not to be expressed. He admired particularly the 
beauty of the lights, which had been disposed with abundance 
of art, and whose brilliancy was such, that they made mid- 
night seem bright day. 

Antony iijvited her, in his turn, for the next day. But in 
spite of his utmost endeavours to exceed her in this enter- 
tainment, he confessed himself overcome, as well in the splen- 
dour as disposition of the feast, and was the first to rally the 
parsimony and plainness of his own, in comparison with the 
sumptuousness and elegance of Cleopatra's. The queen, find- 
ing nothing but what was gross in the pleasjoitries of Antonj^, 
^ and more expressive of the soldier than the courtier, repaid 
him in his own coin ; but with so much wit and grace, that 
he was not in the least offended at it. For the beauties and 
charms of her conversation, attended with all possible sweet- 
ness and gaiety, had attractions in them still more irresisti- 
ble than her form and features, and left upon his mind and 
heart an indelible impression. She charmed whenever she 
but spoke, such music and harmony were in her utterance, 
and the very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints against 
•Cleopatra^ which were, besides, without fouhdation* She 
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struck Antony so violently with her charms, and gained so 
absohite amascendant over him, that he could refiise her no- 
thing. It was at this time thj\t at her entreaty he caused 
Arsinoe her sister to be put to death, who had taken refuge 
in the temple of Diana at Miletus, as in a secure asylum. 

■ Great feasts were made every day. Some new banquet 
stiH out- did tliat which preceded it, and she seemed to stu- 
dy to excel herself. Antony, at a feast to whi^h she had in- 
vited him, was astonished at seeing the riches displayed on 
all sides, and especially at the great number of gold cups en- 
riched with jewels, and wrought by the most excellent work- 
men. She told him, with a disdainful air, that those were but 
trifles, and made him a present of them. The next day the 
banquet was still more superb. Antony, according to cus- 
tom, had brought a good number of guests along with him, 
all officers of rank and distinction. She gave them all the 
vessels and plate of gold and silver used at the entertain- 
ment. 

A Without doubt, in one of these feasts happened what 
Pliny, and, after him, Macrobius, relate. Cleopatra jested 
according to custom upon Antony's entertainment, as very 
niggardly and inelegant. Piqued with the raillery, he asked 
her with some warmth, what she thought, would add to its 
magnificence ^ Cleopatra answered coldly, that she could 
expend ^ more than a million of livres upon one supper. He 
affirmcxi, that she was merely bragging, that it was impos- 
sible, and that she could never make it appear A wager 
was laid, and Plancus was to decide it. Tnenext day they 
came to the banquet. The service was magnificent, but had 
nothing so very extraordinary in it. Antony calculated the 
expense, demanded of the queen the price of the several 
dishes, and with an air of raillery, as secure of victoiy, told 
her that they were still far from a million. Stay, said the 
queen, this is only a beginning. I shall try whether I can- 
not spend a million only upon myself. A second ^ table was 
brought, and, according to the order she had before given, 
nothing was set on it but a single cup of vinegar. Antony 
surprised at such a preparation, could not imagine for what 
it was intended Cleopatra had at her ears t^o pearls, the 
finest that ever were seen, each of which was valued at above 
fifty thousand pounds. One of these pearls she took off, threw 
it into « the vinegar, and after having dissolved it, swallowdd 

a Atben. 1. ir. p 147, U8. 

6 PUn L is c. i5. Ma»n4». Samr. 1 ii. e. 13. 

eCentieiH S Hoeetf, centieaoentemtniUiessestertiuni. Which. amoHnt^ 
ed to move th«B a milUiMB of Uvres. or 52,50<^l. aterliui; 

it The aneieot» efaauged their tables at every coarse . 

< Vmegar is strong enough to dmolve the hardest thiiiRs. Aceti roccus doaai- 
t« renim, as Pliny Mja ai it, L Mxiii. c. 3. Cleopatra had not the glory of the 
VfBr. VIII, • • 
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ft She wa8prq>ariDg; to do fis much'by the other« ; Plan- 
cus stooped ner, and decktiDg the wager in hei«favoar de- 
clared Antony overcome. Plancus was much in the wrong 
to envy the queen the singular and p>eculiar glory of having 
swaJJowed two millions in two draughts. 

A Antony was embrnled with Cssar. Whilst his wife 
Fidvia was very active at Rome in supporting his interests, 
sind the armj of the Parthians was upon the point of. enter- 
ing Syria, as if those things did not concern him, he sufiered 
himself to be drawn away by Clecpatra to Alexandria, where 
they passed their time in games^ amusements, and voluptu- 
ousness, treating each other every day at excessive and in- 
onedible expenses ; which may be judged of from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A young Gredt, who went to Alexandria to study phy- 
sic, upon the great noise those feasts made, had the curidsity 
to assure himself with his own eyes about them. Having 
been admitted into Antony's kitchen,'he saw amongst other 
things eight wild boars roasting whole at the same time. 
Upon which he expressed surprise at the great number of 
guests that he supposed were td be at the supper. One of 
the ofiic^v could not forbear laughing, and told him, that 
they were not so many as he imagined, and that there would 
not be above ten in all ; but that it was necessary every 
thing should be served in a degree of perfection, which eve- 
ry moment ceases and spoils. " For (added he) it oft^ 
happens that Antony will order his supper, and a moment 
^er forbid it to be served, having ente^red into some conver- 
sation tiiat diverts him. For that reason not one but many 
suppers are provided, because it is hard to know at what 
time he will think fit to have it set on table." 

Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never lost sight 
of him, nor quitted him day or night, but was always em- 
ployed in diverting and retaining him in her chains. She 
pla]^ed with him at dice, hunted with him, and when he ex- 
ercised his troops, was always present. Her sole attention 
was to amuse him agreeably, and not to leave him time to 
conceive the least disgust. 

invention. Before her, to the disgraoe of roralty, the son of a eonmeffioi fClo* 
dias the son of £«opui) haddone somethinii; or the same kind, vtd o^ten swallow- 
edpeartt disMtved in t||at maooer, ftem the sole pleasiiK ofrntking the expense 
oAis raeals euormoiu* 

FiliiM iEtopi detnctftm ex anre Metells, 
ScUic^ ut deoies soKdnm exsorberet. aeeto 
• Diluit inrignem bacca m 

Hor1.ii.S>t #. 
a This other peari was aPterwards consecrated to Vemis b>' Augusta*, who 
carried it to Rome on his return I'rom Alrxandria ; and having caused it to b« 
cut in two, iu size was so extraordinary, that it served tor pendanu in the ears 
ofUiat goddess. PUn. ibid. 6 A. M. 3M«. Am. J. C. O. 

c Plat. iH Anton, p. 9il. 
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One day» when he wa& fishing widi an aiifle, Md catched 
nothing, he^as very much vexed on that account, beeaiiffe 
the queen was of the par^, and be was unwillaig to seem to 
\7ant skill or good fortune in her presence. It thmfore came 
into his thoughts to order fishermen to dive secretly under 
water, and to fasten to his hook some of their large fishes, 
^hich they had taken before. That order was executed im« 
fnediatelv, and Antony drew up his One several times with 
ipeatmh at theendof it. This artifice dkl not escape the 
Fair Egyptian. She afiected great admiration and surprise 
at Antony's good fortune ; but told her friends privately what 
tiad passed, and invited them to come the next day and be 
spectators of a like pleasantry. They did not fiuL When 
they were all got into the fishing boats, and Antony had thrown 
his line, she commanded one of her people to dive immedi- 
ately, into the water, to prevent Antony's divers, and to make 
{ast a large salt fish, one of those that came from the king- 
dom of Pontus, to his hook. When Antony perceived his 
hne had its load, he drew iCup. It is easy to imagine what 
bui-sts of laughter arose at the sight of that salt fish ; and 
Cleopatra said to him, '* Learve the line, good general, to us» 
'' the kings and queens d Pharos and Canopus : your busi- 
" ness is to fish for dties, kingdoms, and kings." 

Whilst Antony amused himself in the^e puerile sports and 
trifling diversions, the news he received of Labienus's con- 
q^sts, at the head of the Parthian army, awakened him from 
his lethargy, and obliged him to march against ^em. But 
having received advice, upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he • 
returned to Rome, where he reconciled himself to young Cae* 
sai*, whose sister Octavia he married, a women of extraordi- 
nary merit, who was lately become a widow by the death of 
Marcellus. It was believed this marriage would make him 
forget Cleopatra. « But having begun his march against the 
Parthians, his passion for the Egyptian, which had some* 
thing of enchantment in it, rekindled with more violence than 
ever. 

^This queen, in the midst of the most violQit passions and 
the intoxication of pleasures, still retained a taste for polite 
learning and the sciences. In the place where%tood the fa- 
mous library of Alexandria, which had been burnt some years 
before, as we have observed, she erected i^new one to tiic 
augmentation of which Antony very much contributed, by 
presenting her withthehbrariesof Pergamus, in which were 
above two hundred thousand volumes. She did not collect 
books merely for ornament, she made use of them. There 
were few barbarous nations to whom she spoke by an inter- 

C A M.a965. Ant J C 30. 
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preter ; she answered most of them in their own language ; 
the Ethiopians, Troglodytae, Hebrews, Arabiaas, Syrians, 
Medes, Partluans. « She knew besides severa] other Ian- 
Suages ; whereas the kings who had reigned before her in 
Egypt had scarcely been able to learn the Egyptian, and 
some of them had even forgotten the Macedonian, their na- 
tural tongue. 

Cleopatra^ pretending herself to be the lawful wife of 
Antony, saw mm marry Octavia with great emotion, whom 
she looked upon as her rival. Antony, to appease her, was 
obliged to make her ma^iiicent presents. He gave her 
Phoenicia, the Lower Syria, the isle of Cyprus, with a great 
part of Cilicia. T« these he added part oi Judaea and Ara- 
bia. These great presents, which considerably abridged 
the extent of the empire, very mu^h afflicted the Romans, 
smd they were no less offended at the excessive honours 
which he paid this foreign princess. 

Two years passed, during which Antony made several 
Voyages to Rome, and undertook some expeditions against 
the Parthians and Armenians, in which he acquired no great 
Jhonour, 

b It was in (me of these expeditions that the temple of 
Anaitis was plundered, a goddess much celebrated amongst 
a certain people of Armenia. Her statue of massy gold was | 
broken in pieces by the soldiers, with which several of them 
were considerably enriched. One of them, a veteran, who 
afterwards settled at Bologna, in Italy, had the gaxi fortune 
to receive Augustus in his house, and to entertain him at 
supper. " Is it true," said that p rince during tlie repast, talk- 
ing of this story, " that the man who made the first stroke 
•' at the statue of this goddess, was immediately deprived of 
** sight, lost the use of his limbs, and expired the same 
" hour ?" — ^*' If it were," replied the veteran with a smile, 
*• I should not now have the honour of seeing Augustus be- 
** neath my roof, bemg myself the rash person who made i 
*' the first attack upon her, which has been of great service 
** to me. For, if I have any thing, I am entirely indebted i 
** for it to the good goddess ; upon one of whose legs, ray| 
*' lord, you ^e now supping." 

e Antony, believing he had made every thing secure in 
those countries,^led back his troops. From his impatience 
to rejdn Cleopatra, he hastened his march so mucn, not- 
withstanding the rigour of the'season and tiie continual snows, 
that he lost eight thousand men upon his route, and marched 
into PhGsnicia with very few followers. He rested there in 
' expectation of Cleopatra ; aiKl as she was slow in comtng» 
he fell into anxiety, grief, and langour, that visibly prey^ 

w^ a Plot in AntaB. pr 0S7. b Plm I. nxiii. oi SS» 
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upon him. She arrived at length with clothes and gjeat 
sums of money for his troops. 

Octavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to idn him, 
and was already arrived at Athens. ' Cleopatra rightly per- 
ceived tliat she came to dispute Antony's heart with her. 
She was afraid, that with her virtue, wi^om, and gravity of 
her mannerB, if she had time to make use of her modest 
but lively and insinuating attractions, to win her husband, 
that she would gain an absolute power over him. To avoid 
.which danger, she aflfected to die for love of Antony ; and, 
'with that view, made herself lean and wan, by taking very 
littfc nourishment. Whenever he entered her apartment, 
she looked upon him with an air of surprise and amazement; 
and wh«i he left her, seemed to languish with sorrow and 
dejection. She often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and 
at the same moment endeavoured to dry and concoal diem, 
a& if to hide from him her weakness ana disorder. Antony, 
who feared notlung so much as ocoasioninp; the least uneasi- 
nesg to Cleopatra, wrote letters to Octavia, to order her to 
stay for lum at Athens and to come no further, because he 
was upon the point of undertaking some new eimedition. 
And ir. fact, at the request of the king of the Medes, who 
promised him powerful succours, he was making prepara- 
uoiis to renew the war against the Parthians. 

Tlmt virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong he did 
h^:,^entto him to know where it would be agreeable to him 
to have^e presents carried which she had designed for him, 
since he did not think fit to let her deliver them in person. 
Antony received this second compliment no better thto the 
first ; and Cleq>atra, who had prevented his seeing Octavia^ 
wouUl not permit him to receive any thing from her. Octa- 
via was obliged therefore to return to Rome, without having 
produced any other eflFect by her voyage thai that of making - 
Antony more inexcusable. This * was what Caesar desired, 
in (x-der to have a just reason for breaking entirely with 
him. 

.When Octavia came to Rome, Caesar, professing^an high 
resentment of the affront she had received, ordered her to 
quit Antony's house, and to go to her own. She answered 
diat she would not leave her husband's house ; and that if he 
had no other reasons for a war with AnUmy than what re- 
lated to her, she conjured him to renounce her interests. 
She accordingly always continued there, as if he had been 
present, and educated with great care and magnificence, not 
only the children he had by her, but also those whom he 
had had by Fulvia. What a contrast is here between Oc- 
tavia and Cleopatra ! In the midst of rebufls and affronts, 
how worthy docs the one seem of esteem and respect, and 

03 
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the other, with all her grandeur and magnificence^ of con* 
tempt and abhorrence. 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony in her 
•hains. Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaces, ail were etn- 
ployed. By dint of presents she had gained all who approach- 
td him, and in whom he placed most confidence. Those 
flatterers represented to him in the strongest terms, that it 
would be absolutely cruel and inhuman to abandmi Cleopa- 
tra in the mournful condition she then was ; and that it 
would be the death of that untbrtunate princess, who lov^ 
and lived for him alone. They softened and melted the 
heart of Antony so effectually, that for fear of occasioiung 
Cleopatra's death, he returned immediately to Ale:$:andria, 
and put off the Medes to the following spring 

« It was with great difficulty then that he resolved to leave 
Egypt, and remove himself from his dear Clwpatra. She 
agreed to attend him as tar as the banks of the Euphrates. 

* After having made himself master of Armenia, as much 
by treachery as force of arms, he returned to Alexandria, 
which he entered in triumph, dragging at his chariot-wheels 
the king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold, and pre- 
sented Wm in that condition to Cleopatra, who was pleased 
to see a captive king at her feet. He uiibent his mind at 
leisure after his great fatigues in feasts and parties of plea- 
sure, in whicli Cleopatra and himself passed days and nights. 
That vain « Egyptian woman, at on« of these banquets, see- 
ing Antony full of wine, presumed to ask him to give her 
the Roman empire, which he was not ashamed to promise 
her. 

Before he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to bind the 
queen to him by new obligations, and to give her new proofs 
of his being entirely devoted to her, resolved to solemnize 
the coronation of her and her children. A throne of massy 
gold was erected for that purpose in the palace, the ascent 
to which was by several steps of silver. Antony was seat- 
ed upon this throne, dressed in a purple rob^ embroidered 
with gold, and with diamond buttons. On his side he wore 
ascymetar, after the Persian mode, the hilt and scabbard d 
which were loaded with precious stones : he had a diadem 
on his brows, and a sce^itre of gold in his hand ; in order, as 
he said, that in that equipage he might deserve to be the 
husband of a queen. Cleopatra sat on his right hand i» a 
shining robe, made of the precious linen which was appro- 
priated to the use of the goddess Isis, whose name and ha- 
bit she had the vanity to assume. Upon the same throne, 

a A. M. 3970. Ant J. C. 34. 6 A, M. :?97l. Ant J. C. 33. 
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bot a little lower, sat Cssario, the sen of Julias Cssar aiMl 
Cleopatra, and the two other children, Alexander and Pto- 
temy, whom she had by Antony. 

EX'cry one having taken the place assigned them, the he- 
ralds, by the command of Antony, and in the presence of 
ail the people to whom the gates of the palace had been 
thrown open, procldnied Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, 
Libya, and Coelosyria, in conjunction with her son Cssario. 
Th^ afterwards proclaimed the other princes kings of 
kings, and declared, that till they should possess a more am^- 
ple inheritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, the 
kii^oms of Armenia and Media, with that of ParOiia, ^hen 
he should have conquered it ; and to the youngest, Ptolemy, 
the kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. Those two 
young princes were dressed after the mode of the several 
countries over which they were to reign. After the pro- 
clamation, the three princes, rising from then* seats, ap- 
proached the throne, and putting one knee to the ground, 
kissed the hands of Antony and Cleopatra. They had soon 
after a traiB assigned tbem, proportioned to their new digni- 
ty, and each his regiment ot guards, drawn out of the prin- 
cipal femilies of his dominions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to act against 
the Parthians, and had already advanced as far as the bunks 
of the Araxes : but the news of what passed at Rome against 
him prevented his going on, and induced him to abandon the 
Parthian expedition, lie immediately detached Canidius 
with axteen legions to the coast of the Ionian sea, and ioiDed 
them himself soon after at Ephesus, where he might be 
ready to act in case of an open rupture between Caesar and 
him ; which there was great reason to expect. 

Cleopatra was of the party ; and that occasioned Anto- 
ny's ruin. His friends advised him to send her back to Aiex- 
aodna, till the event of the war should be known. But that 
queen apprehending, that by Octavia's mediation he might 
come to an accommodation with Cxsar, gained Canidius, by 
dmt of money, to speakin her favour to Antony, and to re- 
present to him, that it was neither just to remove a princess 
from this war, who contributed so much towards it on her 
side, nor useful to himself ; because her departure would 
discourage the Egyptimis, of whom the greatest part of his 
maritime forces consisted. Besides, continued those who 
talked in tliis manner, it did not appear that Cleopatra was 
inferior, either in prudence or capacity, to any of tlie princes 
or kings in his array ; she who had governed so great a 
kingdom so long, and who might have learnt, in her inter- 
course with Antony, how to conduct the most important 
and difficult affi^irs with wisdom and address. Antr* 
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not oppose these remonstrances, which flattered at once ^ 
pasaon and vanity. 

From Ephesus he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, where 
the greatest part of their troops had their rendezvous, 'and 
where th^ passed their Ume in feasting and pleasure. The 
kings in their train exhausted themselves in making their 
court bjr extraordmary expenses, and displayed excessive 
luxury m their entertainments. 

o It Was probably in one of these feasts that the circum- 
stance happened which is related by Pliny. Whatever pas- 
don Clec^atra professed for Antony, as he perfectly knew 
her character for dissimulation, and that she was capable of 
the blackest crimes, he apprehended, I know not upon what 
foundation, that she mignt have thoughts of poisoning hiro, 
for which reason he never touched any dish at their banquet 
till it had been tasted. It was impossible that the queen 
should not perceive so manifest a distrust. She employed a 
very extraordinary method to make him sensible how ill 
founded his fears were ; and if she had so bad an intention, 
how ineffectual all the precautions he took would be. She 
caused the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, of 
which the wreatlis, worn by Antony and herself at table, 
according to the customs ot the ancients, were composed. 
When their heads began to grow warm with wine, in the 
height of their gaiety, Cleopatra prraosed to Antony to drink 
off those flowers. He made no difficulty ; and after having 

^ plucked off the end of his wreath With his fingers, and thrown 
them into his cup filled with wine, he was upon thepoint of 
drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his arms, said to 
him—'* I am the poisoner against whom you take such 
•* mighty precaution. If it were possible for me to live with- 
* * out you, judge now whether I wanted either the opportuni- 
" ty or reason for such an action." Having ordered a prisoner, 
condemned to die^ to be brought thither, she made him drink 

' that liquor, upon which he died immediately. 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where tJiey pass- 
ed many days in the same excesses. Cleopatra spared no 
pains to obtain the same marks of affection and esteem as 
Octavia had received during her residence in that city. But 
whatever she could do, she could extort from them only 
forced civilities, which terminated in a trifling deputation, 
which Antony obliged the citizens to send to her, and at the 
head of whidi he fimself w«uld be in quality of a citizen of 

, Athens. 

* The new consuls, Caius Sosius and Domitius -ffinobarbus, 
liaving declared openly for AntcMiy, quitted Rome and re- 

« Plin. I. Kai. e 3. 
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pured to him. Cssar, instead of seizing them, or causing 
thenii to be pursued, ordered it to be given out, that they 
vent to him by his permission ; and declared publicly, that 
all persons who were so disposed, had his consent to retire 
'Whither they thought lit. By that means he remained mas- 
ter at Rome, and was in a condition to decree and act what- 
ever he thought proper for his own interests, or contrary te 
those of Antony. 

When Antony was apprized of this, he assembled all th€ 
heads of his party ; ana the result of their deliberationB 
was, that he should declare war against Caesar, and repu- 
diate Octavia. He did both. Antony's preparations for the 
war were so far advanced, that if he had attacked Caesar 
vigorously without loss of time, the advantage must inevita^ 
bl> have been wholly on his side ; for his adversary was not 
then in a condition to make head against him, cither by ses 
or land. But voluptuousness prevailed, and the operations 
were put off to the next year. This was his ruin. Caesar, 
by his delay, had time to assemble all his forces. 

The deputies sent by Antcmy to Rome to declare his di- 
vorce from Octavia had orders to command her to qidt his 
house, with all her children, and, in case of refusal, to turn 
her out by force, and to leave nobody in it but tlie son of An- 
tony by Fulvia ; an indignity the more sensible to Octavia, 
as a rival was the cause w it. However, stifling her resent- 
ment, she answered the deputies only with her tears ; imd 
unjust as his orders were, she obeyed them, and removed 
with her children. She even laboured to iq>pease the peo- 
ple, whom so unworthy an action had incensed against him, 
and did her utmost to mollify the rage of Cxsar. She re- 
presented to them, that it was inconsistent with the wisdom 
and dignity of the Roman people to enter into such petty 
differences ; that it was only a quarrel between women, 
which did not merit that they should resent it ; and that she 
should be very wretched if she were the occasion of a new 
war ; she who had consented to her marriage with Antony, 
sdely from the hope that it would prove the pledge of aa 
umon between him and Cxsar. Her remonstrances had a 
different effect from her intentions, and the people, charmed 
with her virtue, had still more compassion for her misfor-. 
tune, and detestation for Antony, than before. 

But nothing enraged them to such a iieight as Antony'i^ 
will, which he had deposited in the hands ot the vestal vir- 
gina. This mystery was revealed by « two persons of con* 
sular digiiity, who, incapable of suffering the pride of Cleo- 
patra and the abandoned voluptuousness of Antony, had re- 
tired to Caesar. As they Had been witnesses of this will^ 
• Titos and Planooi. 
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and knew the secret, they declared it to C^sar. The ves- 
tals made g^eat difl&calty^ to give up an instrument confided 
to their care ; sdleging in their excuse the faith of trusts, 
■which they were obliged to observe ; and were determined 
to be forced to it by the authority of the people. The will 
acccntHngly bein^ brought into the Forum, tnese three ar- 
ticles were read in it : 1. That Antony acknowledged C«- 
sario, as lawfiil son of Julius Cssar. il. That he appointed 
his sons by Cleopatra to be his hdrs, with the title of kii^s 
of kings. III. That he decreed^in case he should die at 
Rome, that his body, after having been carried in pomp 
through the city, should be laid the same evening on a bed 
of state, in order to its bdng sent to Cleopatra, to whom he 
left the care of his- funeral and interment. 

There are some authors, however, who believe this will 
to be a forgeiy contrived by Csesar to render Antony more 
odious to the people. And indeed what appearance was 
there, that Antony, who well knew to what a degree the 
Homan people were jealous of thdr rights and customs^ 
should confide to them the execution oS a testament, which 
violated them with so much contempt. 

When CsBsar had an army and fleet ready, which seemed 
strong enough to make head against his enemy, he also de- 
clared war on lus side. But in the decree granted by the 
people to that purpose, he caused it to be expressed, that it 
was against Cleopatra 5, it was from a refinement of policy, 
that he acted in that manner, and did not insert Antony's 
name in the declaration of war, though actually intended 
gainst him. For, besides throwing the blame upon Antony, 
by making him the aggressor in a war against his country, 
he did not hurt the fecUngs of those who were still attached 
to him, whose number and credit might have proved formi- 
dable, and whom he would have been under the necessaty of 
declaring enemies to the commonwealth, if Antony had been 
expressly named in the decree. 

Antony returned ftx)m Athens to Samos^ where the whole 
fleet was assembled. It consisted cf five hundred s^ps cJF 
war of extraordinary size and structure, having several 
decks one above another, with towers upon the head and stem 
of a prodigious height ; so that those superb vessels upon the 
sea might have been taken for floating islands. Such great 
crews were necessary for completely manning those heavy 
machines, that Ant(Miy, not being able to find manners enough, 
had been obliged to take |iusbandmen, artificers, muleteers, 
and all sorts of people void d£ experience, and fitter to give 
trouble than do real service. 

On board this fleet were two hundred thousand foot and 
twelve thousand horse. The kings erf Lybia, Cappadocia, 
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Paphlagooia, Comagena, and Thrace, were there in person ; 
and those of Pontus, Judsa, Lycaonia, Galatia, and Media, 
had sent their troops. A more splendid and pompous sight 
could not be seen than this fleet when it put to sea, and had 
unfurled its sails. But nothing equalled the magnificence of 
Cle<^tra's galley, all flaming with gold ; its sails of purple ; 
its flags and streamers floating in the wind, whilst trumpets, 
and other instruments of war, made the heavens resound 
with airs of joy smd triumph. Antony fdlowed her close in 
a galley equally splendid. That queen «, intoxicated with * 
her fortune ana grandeur, and hearkening only to her unbri- 
dled ambition, foolishly threatened the Capitol with ap- 
' proaching ruin, and prepared with her in&mous troop of 
eunuchs utterly to subvert the Roman empire. 

On the other side, less pomp and splendour was seen, but 
more utility. Cxsar had only two hundred and fifty ships^ 
I and fourscore thousand foot, with as many horse as Antony. 
' But all his troopS were chosen men, ana on board his fleet 
were none but experienced seamen. His vessels were not so ' 
large as Antony's, but then they were much lighter and fit- 
ter for service. 

Caesar's rendezvous was at Brundusium, and Antony ad- 
vanced to Corcyra. But the season of the year was over, 
and bad weather came on ; so that they were both obliged 
to retire, and to put their troops into winter quarters, and 
their fleets into good ports, till the approach of spring. 

h Antony and Cssar, as soon as the season would admit, 
took the field both by sea and land. The two fleets entered the 
Ambracian gulph in Epirus. Antony's bravest and most 
experienced oflicers advised him not to hazard a battle by 
sea, to send back Cleopatra into Egypt, and to make all pos- 
sible haste into Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight there 
% land ; because his army, composed of good troops, and 
xauch superior in numbers to Caesar's, seemed to promise 
him the victory ; whereas, av fleet so ill manned as his^ how 
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numerous soever it might be, was by no means to be relied 
on. But it was long since Antony had been not susceptible 
of good advice, and had acted only to please Cleopatra. 
That proud princess, who judged of thin^ solely from ap- 
pearances, believed her fleet invincible, and that Caesar's 
ships could not approach it without being dashed to pieces^ 
Besides, she rightly perceived that in case of misfortune it 
would be easier for her to escape in her ships than by land. 
Her opinion, therefore, took place against the advice of all 
the generals. 

» The battle was fought upon the second of September, at 
the mouth of the Gulph of Ambracia, near the city of Ac- 
tium, in sight ef both the land-armies ; the one of which was 
drawn up in battle upon the north, and the other upon the 
south of that strait, expecting the event. The contest was 
doubtful for some time, and seemed as much in favour of 
Antony as Caesar, till the retreat of Cleopatra. That queen 
frightened with the noise of the battle, in which every tiling 
. was terrible to a woman, took to flight when she was In no 
danger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian squadron, 
which consisted of sixty ships of the line ; with which she 
sailed for the coast of Peloponnesus. Antony who saw her 
fly, forgetting every thing, forgettmgeven himself, followed 
her precipitately, and yielded a victory to Cxsar, which till 
then, he had exceedingly well disputed. It however, cost 
the victor extremely dear. For Antony's ships fought so 
well after his departure, that, though the battle began before 
noon, it was not over when night came on ; so that Casar*s 
troq)s were obliged to pass it on board their ships. 

The next day Ca&sar, seeing his victory complete, detach- 
ed a squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra. But 
the squadron despairing of ever coming up with them, be- 
cause so far before it, soon returned to join the main bofly oi 
the fleet, Antony having entered the admh'al-galley, in 
which Cleojjatra was, went and sat down at the head rf it ; 
where, leaning his elbows on his knees, and supporting his 
head with his two hands, he remained like a man overwhelm- 
ed with shame and rage ; reflecting, with profound melan- 
choly, upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes it had brought 
upon him. He kept in that posture, and in those thoughts, 
duiiijg the three days they were going to * 'I'aenarus, with- 
out seeing or speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of thai 
time, they saw each other again, and lived together as usual 

The land-army still remained entire, and consisted oi 
eighteen legions, and two and twenty thousand horse undci 
the command of Canidius, Antony's lieu tenant-general, aud 

a The 4th iKfore th« Maes •! Septemlier. b JE^romentvry •£ laconii. 
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mS^A have made head against Caesar and given lum abwi- 
daoce d difficulty. But seeing themselves abandoned by 
their generals, they surrendered to Cssai*, who received 
them with open arms. 

From Taenarus Cleopatra took the route of Alexandria, 
and Antony that of Libya, where he had left a considerable 
arn>y, to guard the frontiers of that country. Upon his 
landmg he was informed, that Scarpus, who commanded 
this ai'my, had declared for Cssar. lie was so struck with 
this news, which he had no reason to expect, that he would 
have killed himself and was with difficulty prevented ftt)m 
it by his friends. He therefore had no other choice to make 
than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where she was ar- 
rived. 

When she approached that port, she was afraid, if her 
misfortunes should be known, that she should be refused en- 
trance, ^e therefore caused her ships to be crowned, as 
if she was returned victorious ; and no sooner landed, than 
she caused all the great lords of her kingdom, whom she 
^ii^>ected, to be put to death, lest they should excite sedi- 
tions against her, when they were informed of her defeat. 
Antony found her in the midst of these bloody executions. 

o Soon after, she formed another very extraordinary de- 
sign. To avoid falling into Cxsar's hands, who, she foresaw, 
would follow her into Egypt, die designed to have her ships 
in the Mediterranean carried into the Red. Sea, over the 
Isyinaus between them, which is no more than thirty le^ues 
broad ; and afterwards to put all her treasures on board 
those ships and others which she already had in that sea.; 
but the Arabians, who inhabited the coast, having burnt all 
the ships she had there, she Was obliged to abandon her de- 
sign. 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, she thought only of 
gainii^Cssar, whom she looked upon as her conqueror, and 
to make lum a sacrifice of Antony, whose misfortunes had 
rendered him indifferent to her. Such was this princess's 
disj^ition. Though she loved even to, madness, she had 
stiu more ambition than love, and the crown being dearer to 
her than her husband, she entertained thoughts of preserv- 
ing it at the price of Antony's life. But concealing ncr sen- 
timents from him, she persuaded him to send ambassadors 
to Cesar, to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. She join- 
ed her ambassadors with his ; but gave them instructions to 
treat separately for hersell Cssar would not so much as 
see Antony's ambassadors. He dismissed Cleopatra's with 
a favourable answer. He passionately desired to make sure 
of her person and treasures ; her person to adorn his tri« 
a A.' M. 3974. Ant. J. CM. 
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umph ; her treasures to enable him to dUcharae the deb 
he Kad contracted upon account of this war. He therefcn 
gave her reason to conceive great hopes, in case she woul 
aacrifice Antony to him. 

The Latter, after his return from Libya, had retired into 
OdUntry-house, which he had caused to be built expressl 
on the banks of the Nile, in order to enjoy the conversatio 
(^ two of his friends, who had followed him thither. In hi 
retirement it might have been expected, that he would hea 
"With pleasure the wise discourses of those two philosopher 
But as they could not banish from his heart his love for Cleo 
patra, the sole cause of all his misfortunes, that passion whid 
they had only suspended, soon resumed its former eiftpirc 
He returned to Alexandria, abandoned himself again to th) 
charms and caresses of Cleopatra, and, with desigii to pleas 
her, sent deputies again to Cssar to demand life of him 
upon the shamefid conditions of passing it at Athens as ) 
jMivate person ; provided Ca&sar would assure Egypt t< 
Cleopatra and her children. 

This second deputation not havbg met with a more h- 
vourable reception than the former, Antony endeavoured tc 
extinguish in himself the sense of his present misfortunes, 
and the apprehension of those that threatened him, by aban- 
doning himself immoderately to feasting and voluptuousness. 
Cleopatra and he regaled one another alternately, and strove 
-with emulation to exceed each other in the incredible mag-i 
nificence of their banquets. I 

The queen, however, who foresaw what r ght happen^ 
collected all sorts of pdsons, and to try which of them occa^ 
sioned death with the least pain, she made the experiment M 
thdr virtues and strength upon criminals in the prisons con^ 
demned to die. Having observed that the strongest poison^ 
caused death the soonest, but with great torment, and that 
those which were gentle brought on an easy but slow deatl^ 
she tried the biting of venomous creatures, and caused varin 
ous kinds of serpents to be applied in hpr presence to differ- 
ent persons. She made these experiments every day, 
discovered at length that the aspic was the only one 1 
caused neither torture nor convul»ons ; but merely throfj 
ing the persons bitten into an immediate heaviness and s 
pefaction, attendied with a slight sweating upon the face '< 
a numbness of all the organs of sense, gently extinguish 
life; so that those in Jthat condition were angry when a^ 
one awakened them, or endeavoured to make them ris 
like people exceedingly sleepy. This was the poison st 
fixed upon. 

To dispel Antony's suspidons and subjects of complain 
she applied herself with ogtoret^iaa trdinaiy sc^tttde i 
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caressing him. Though she celebrated, her own bhth-^A/ 
vith 1%^ solemnity, and suitably to her present condition, 
she kept that of Antony with a splend6ur and magnificence 
.-^ve what she had ever displayed before; so that many of 
tbe guests who came poor to that feast went rich from it. 

Cassar knowing how important it was to him not to leave 
lus victory imperfect, marched in the beginning of the spring 
into Syria, and from thence sat down bcfere Pelusium. He 
sent to summon the governor to open the gates to him ; uid 
Seieucus, who commanded there for Cleopatra, having re- 
ceived sQcret orders upon that htad, surrendered the place 
without waiting a siege. The rumour of this treason spread 
m the city. Cleopatra, to clear herself of the accusation* 
put the wif^ and children of Seieucus into Antony's hands» 
m order that he might revenge his treachery by putting 
them to death. What a monster was this princess ! The 
nost odious of vices were united in her person ; an avowed 
&regard of modesty, breach of faith, injuajdce, cruelty, and, 
what crowns all the rest, the false exterior of a deceitful 
llriendship, which covers a design formed to deliver up to hie 
«Demy the person she loads with the most tender caresses* 
mA with marks of the warmest and most sincere attach- 
|ment. Such are the effects of ambition, which was her pre- 
jAiminant vice. 

Adjoining to the temple of Isis she had caused tombs and 
lolls to be erected, superb as weU for their beauty and mag- 
ftificence, as their loftiness and e^^tent. Thither she ordered 
ier most precious effects and moveables to be carried; gold 
•Iver, jewels, ebony, ivorjr, and a large quantity of perfume 
and aromatic wood ; as if she intended to raise a funeral 
pile, upon which she would consume herself with her trea- 
sures. Caesar, alarmed for the latter, and apprehending lest 
her despair should induce her to bum them, dispatched every 
day some person to her, to give her great hopes of the most 
lind and genemus treatment, and nevertheless advanced 
towards the city by great marches. 

Upon arriving there he encamped near the Hip|)odiXRne» 
He was in hopes of maldng himself master of the city 80on» 
by means of the intelligence which he held with Cleopatra, 
upon which he relied no less than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princess's intrigues, and, being 
imwflhng to believe what was told him of them, prepared for 
a good defence. He made a vigorous sally, and after hav- 
ing severely handled the besiegers, and warmly [>ursued to the 
gates of their camp a detachment of horse which had been 
sent against him, he returned victorious into the city. This 
♦as the last effort of expiring valour; for, after thb exploit, 
V& £jrt!tude and sense m glory abandoned him, or were ne- 
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ver alter of any service to him. Instead of making use of 
this advantage, and of applying himself serioasly to his de- 
fence, by observing the motions of Cleopatra, who was be- 
traying him, he came, completely armea as be was, to throw 
himsdf at her feet, and to kiss her hands. The whole pa- 
lace of Alexandria immediately resounded with acclamations, 
as if the siege had been raised ; and Cleopatra, who had no 
thoughts but of amusing Antony, ordered a magnificent feast 
to be prepared, at which they passed the rest of the day and 
part of the night together. 

Early on the morrow, Antony resolved to attack Cesar by 
sea and land. He drew up his land-army upon some emi- 
nences in the city ; and from thence kept his galleys in view, 
which were gdng out of the port in order to charge those cf 
Ca&sar. He waited without making any motion to see the 
fluccess of that attack ; but was much astonished when he 
eaw Cleopatra's admiral strike his flag when he came in 
view of Caesar's, and surrender lus whole fleet to him. 

This treason opened Antony's eyes, and made him, when 
too late, give credit to what his friends had tdd him of the 
queen's perfidy. In this extremity he was for signali^dng 
himself by an extraordinary act of valour, capable, in his 
opinion, of doing him abundsmce of honour. He sent to chal- 
lenge Cssar to a single combat. Caesar made answer, that 
if Antony was weary of life, there were other ways to die 
besides that. Antony, seeing hi:nself ridiculed by Cxsar, 
and betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into the city, and was a 
moment after abandoned by all liis cavalry. Seized with 
rage and despair, he then new to the palace, with design 
to avenge hunself upon Cleopatra, but did not find her 
there. . 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what happened, to 
escape the rage of Antony, had retired into the quarter where 
stood the tombs of the kings of b^ypt, whicli was fortified | 
with strong walls, and the gates ot which she had ordered 
to be closed. She caused Ajitony to be told, that prefenng 
an honourable death to a shameml captivity, she had kiU^ i 
herself in the midst of her ancestors' tombs, where she had 
also chosen her own sepulchre. Antony, too credulous, ^ 
not give himself time to examine a piece of news which he 
ought to have suspected after all Cleopatra's other infideli- 
ties ; and struck with the idea of her death, passed immedi- 
ately from excess of rage to the most violent transports of. 
ghef, and tliought only of following her to the gi^ve. 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shut nimself up in 
his apartment with a slave, and having caused his armour 
to be taken off, he commanded him to plunge his dagger into 
his breast. But that slave, fiiU of affection, respect, and fi- 
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ddlly far his master, stabbed hims^ with it, and fell dead 
at his feet Antony, looking upon this action as an example 
for him to follow, thrust his sword intoiits body, and fell Tip- 
on the floor, in a torrent of his blood, which he mingled with 
that of his slave. At that moment an officer of the queen's 
guards came to let him know that she was dive. He 
no sooner heard the name of Cleopatra pronounced, than he 
q)ei^ his dying eyes, and beine informed that she was not 
dead, he suffered his wound to be dressed, and afterwards 
caused himself to be carried to the fort where she had shut 
herself up. Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be 
qjen&l to g^ve him entrance, for fear of some surprise; but 
she appeared at an high window, from whence she threw 
down chsuns and cords. Antony was made fest to these, and 
Cleopatra, asasted by two women, who were the onl^ per- 
sons she had brought with her into the tomb, drew him up. 
Never was there a more moving sight. Antony, all bathed 
in his blood, with death painted in his face, was dragged up in 
the air, turning his dyin|^ eyes, and extending his feeble hands, 
towards Clec^tra, as if to conjure her to receive his last 
breath ; whilst she, wiih her features distorted and her arms 
strained, pulled the cords with her whole strength ; the peo- 
ple bdow, who could give her no further aid, encouraging 
ler with their cries. 
When she had drawii him up to her, and had laid him on 
a bed, she tore her clothes ujKai him, and beating her breast, 
and wiping the blood from his wound, with her fiice close to 
his, she called him her prince, her lord, her dearest spouse. 
Whilst she made these mournful exclamations, she cut off 
Antony's hair, according to the superstition of the Pagans^ 
who believed that it gave relief to those who died a violent 
death. 

Antony recovering his senses, and sedng Cleopatra's af- 
fliction, said to her, to comfort her, that he thought himself 
happy since he died in her arms ; and that, as to his defeat, 
he was not ashamed of it, it being no disgrace for a Roman 
to be overcome by Romans. He afterwards advised her to 
save her life and kingdom, provided she could do so with 
honour ; to be upon her guard against the traitors of her 
own court, as well as the Romans in Caesar's train, and to 
trust only Proculeius. He expired with these words. 

The same moment Proculeius arrived from Cssar, who 
could not refrain from tears at the sad relation of what had 
passed, and at the sight of the sword stijl reeking with An- 
tony's blood, which was presented to him. He had particu- 
lar orders to get Cleopatra into his hands, and to take her 
alive, if possible. That princess refused to smrender her- 
self to him. She had however a conversation with htsi with- 
p 2 
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out letdng lum enter the totnb. He only came close to the 
gates which Were well festcned, but gave passage for the 
voice through cracks. They talked a considerable time to- 
gether, during which she continually asked the kingdom for 
her children ; whilst he exhorted her to hope the best, and 
pressed her to confide all her interests to Caesar. 

After havine considered the place well, he went to make 
his report to Caesar, whq immediately sent Gallus to talk 
again with her. G^us went to the gates, ad Proculdus had 
done, and spoke like him through thC' crevices, protractmg 
the conversation on purpose. In the mean while Proculeius 
brought a ladder to the wall, entered the tomb by the same 
"Window through which she and her women had drawn up 
Antony, and, foUowpd by two officers who were with him» 
went dovm to the gate where she was spealdng to Gallus. 
One of the two women who were shut up with her, seeing 
him come, cried out, quite out oi her senses with fear and 
surprise, " O unfortunate Cleopatra, you are taken !" Cleo- 
patra turned her head, saw Proculeius, and would have stab- 
bed herself with a dagger, which she always carried at her 
girdle. But Proculeius ran nimbly to her, took her in his 
arms, and said to her, " You wrong yourself and Caesar too, 
*' in depriving him of so grateful an occasion of showing his 
" goodness and clemency." At the same time he forced the 
dagger out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest shei should 
have concealed poison in them. 

Caesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphroditus, with 
orders to guard her carefully, to prevent her making any at- 
tempt upon herself, and to behave to her at the same time 
%yith all the attention and complaisance she could desire ; he 
likewise instructed Proculeius to ask the queen what she de- 
su-ed of him. 

Caesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the con- 
quest of which there were no longer any to dispute with him. 
He found the gates of it open, and all the inhabitants in ex- 
treme consternation, not lowing what they had to hope or 
fear. He entered the city, conversing with the philosopher 
Arius, upon whom he leant with an sur of fiuniliarity, to sig- 
nify publicly the regard he had for him. Being arrived at 
the palace, he ascended a tribunal, which he ordered to be 
erected there ; aiid, seeing the whole people prostrate upon 
the ground, he commanded them to rise. He then cold them 
that he pardoned them for three reasons : the first, upon the 
account of Alexander their founder ; the second, for the 
beauty of their city ; and the third, for the sake of Arius, 
one of their citizens, whose merit and knowledge he esteem 
ed. 
Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himself of his: 
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commiaoian to the queen, who at first asked nothing of Caesar 
but his permission to bury Antony, which was granted her 
without difficulty. She spared no cost to render his interment 
magnificent, according to the custom of Egypt. She caused 
hjs body to be embalmed with the most exquisite perf«imes 
of the East, and placed it amongst the tombs of the kings of 

Cxsar did not think proper to see Cleopatra m the first 
days of her mourning ; but, when he bdieved he mieht do it 
Tvith decency, he was introduced into her chamber, alter hav* 
iQg asked her permission ; bein^ desirous to conceal his de- 
signs under the regard he praised for her. S^e was laid 
upon a little bed, in a very simple and neglected manner. 
When he entered her chamber, though she had nothing on 
but a single tunic, she rose immediatdy, and went to throw 
herself at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair loose and dis- 
ordered, her visa|;e wild and haggard, her voice fiiultering, 
her eyes almost dissolved by excessive weeping, and her bo- 
som covered with wounds and bruises. Tnat natural grace 
and lofty mien which were inspired by her beauty, were, 
however, not wholly extinct ; and notwithstanding the de- 
plorable condition to which she was reduced, even through 
that depth of grief and dejection, as from a dark cloud, shot 
forth keen glances, and a kind of radiance which brightened 
in her looks, and in every movement of her countenance. 
Thot^h she was almost dying, she did not despair of mspir- 
ing that young victor witn love, as she had nnrmerly done 
Caesar and Antony. 

The chamber where she recdved him was full of the por- 
traits of Julius Caesar. '* Mv Lord," said she to him, point- 
ing to those pictures, '* benold those images of him who 
" adopted you his successor in the RcHnan empire, and to 
** whom I am indebted for mv crown.*' Then taking letters 
out <tf her bosom, which she nad concealed in it, ** S^ also," 
said she, kissing them, '* the dear testimonies of his love." 
She afterwards read some of the most tender of them, com- 
mentmg upon them, at proper intervals, with moving ex- 
clamations and passionate glances, but she employed those 
arts with no success ; for, whether her charms had no long- 
er the power they had in her youth, or that ambition was 
Caesar's ruling passion, he did not seem affected with either 
her person or conversation ; contenting himself with exhort- 
ing her to take courage, and assuring her of his good inten- 
tions. She was far from not discerning that coldness, fix)m 
which she presaged no good ; but dissembling her concern, 
and changing the discourse, she thanked him for the com- 
pliments iProculeius hacl made her in his nanie, and which 
he bad thought fit to repeat m person. She. added, that in 
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teturn she would deliver to him all the treasures of the kings 
of Egypt, -^nd in tact, she put an inventory into Ins hands 
of all her moveables, jewels,. and revenues. And asSeleu- 
CU8, 9ne of her treasurers, who was present, reproached her 
"with not declaring the whole, and with having concealed part 
of her roost valuable effects ; incensed at so great an insult, 
she rose up, ran to him, and gave him seveml blows in the 
fece. Then turning towards Cssar, " Is it not a horrible 
•' thing," said she to him, " that when you have not disdain- 
«< ed to visit me, and have thought fit to console me in the 
•• sad condition in which I now am, my own domestics should 
•* accuse me before you of retaining some women's jewds, not 
** to adorn a wretch like myself, but as a slight present to 
*« your^sister Octavia, and your wife Livia ; that their pro- 
** tection may induce you to afford a more fevourabletreat- 
*« roent to an unfortunate princess ?" 

Caesar was exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in. that 
manner, npt doubting but the love of life inspired her with 
such language. He told her she might dispose as she pleas- 
ed of the jewels she had reserved ; and after having assured 
her that he would treat her with more generosity and mag- 
nificence than she could venture to hope, he withdrew, ima- 
gming that he had deceived her, and was deceived himsett 
Npt doubting, but Caesar intended to make her serve as 
an ornament to his triumph, she had no other thoughts'than 
to avoid that shame by dying. She well knew that she was 
observed by the guards who had been assigned hei% whi un- 
der colour of doing her honour, followed ner every where ; 
and besides, that her time was short, Cxsar's departure ap- 
proa«hing. The better therefore to cajole him, she «ent to 
desire that she might go to pay her last duty at the tomb of 
Antony and take her leave of him. Caesar having granted 
her that permission, she went thither accordingly to bathe 
that tomb with her tears, and to assure Antony, to whom 
she addressed her discourse as if he had been present be- 
fcre her eyes, that she would sopn give him a more certain 
proof of her afiection. 

After that fetal protestation, which she accompanied with 
sighs and tears, she caused the tomb to be covered with flow- 
ers, and returned to her chamber. She then went into a 
bath, and from the bath to table, having ordered it to be 
served magnificently. When she arose from table, she wrote 
. a letter to Casar ; and having niade all quit her chambes 
except her two women, she shut the door, sat down upon a . 
€6uch, and asked for* a basket of figs, which a peasant had 
lately brought She placed it by her, and a moment after 
l-ud down as if she had fallen asleep. But that was the cf- 
cct of the aspic, which was concealed amongsf Ae fmit, af^ 
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had ^ang her in the arm, which she had held to it. The 
poison immediately communicated itself to the heart, a^ 
killed her without pain, or being perceived bv any body. 
The guards had orders to let nothing pass without a strict 
examination ; but the disguised peasant, who was one of Uie 
queen's £Edthful servants, played his part so well, and there 
seemed so little appearance o( deceit in a basket of figs, that 
the guards suffered him to enter. Thus all Cesar's pre- 
cautions were ineffectual. . • 

He did not doubt Cleq>atra's resolution, after having read 
the letter she had written to him, to desire that he would 
.suffer her body to be laid in the same tomb with that of Axir 
tony, and he instantly dispatched two officers to prevent it. 
But notwithstanding all the haste they could make they found 
her dead. 

THat o princess was too haughty and too much above the 
vulgar, to suffer herself to be led in triumph at the wheels of 
the victor's chariot. Determined to die, and thence become 
capable of the fiercest resolutions^ she saw, with a tearless 
and stead&st eye, the mortal venom of the aspic glide into her 
veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which she had 
rdgned twenty-two from the death of her &ther. The sta-> 
tues <£ Antony were thrown down, and those of Cleopatra 
remained as they were ; Archibius, who had long been in 
her service, having given Ca^r a thousanfl talents that they 
might not be treated as Antony's had been. • 

^ After Cleopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, and governed by a prefect sent 

* thither from Rome. The reign of the Ptijlemies in Egypt, if 
^^ date its commencemetit from the death of Alexander the 
Great, had continued two hundred fourscore and thirteen 
years, from the year of the world 3681 to 3974. 

« Ansa «t jaflentem riKrerepan 
Voliu lareno fortis. et Mpen* 
Tnctare terpenieB, ntatmni 
Cwpore comUbevet Taoenum; 
Delibenta n^rte terocior : 
SkvU Libunp acilicet iOTidens 
Privau deauei tuperl»o 
Noo humilitmuUertriumplM), 

Bor.(M.xik?H.l.u 

. Not the dark palase of tlM realmt below * 
Can owe the furiom pariioae of her ton] ; 

* ^tmly ihe looks roni Kn tuperior wo, ' 
^ ^ That can boUi death and fear eouttol I 

Provokes the lerpeut't tting hit rage diidi^m. 
And joyi to feel hit ooiion in her veini* 

Xavidioui to the vietort fhneyd pnde. 
She will not irom her own detoend, 

XM^^c'd a vttlKar captive by Kit side, 
Hit pompon^ trioinph to attend ; 

* • Batfiet«drffiastodMth,anlMdihieriQRttwieQd« 
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fV E have seen hitherto, without spealung of the first and 
ancient kingdom of Egypt, and of some states separate, and 
in a manner entirely distinct from the rest, three great 
aiccessive empires, founded on the ruins of each other, sub- 
sist during a long series of ages, and at lengd> entirely dis- 
appear ; the empire of the Babylonians, the empire of the 
Medes and Persians, and the empire of the Macedonians and 
the Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the Great 
A fourth empire still remains, that of the Romans, which, 
having already swallowed up most ©f those which have pre- 
ceded it, will extend its conquests, and, after having subject- 
ed all to its power by force of arms, will be itself torn, in a 
manner, into different pieces, and by being so dismembered, 
make way for the establishment of almost all the kingdoms 
"Which now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. Behold here, 
to speak properly, a picture on a small scale of the duration 
of all ages ; ot the glory and power of all the empires of tlie 
"World ; in a word, of all that is most splendid and most ca- 
pable of exciting admiration in human greatness ! Every ex- 
cellence by an happy concurrence is here found assembled: 
the fire of genius, delicacy of taste, accompanied by sdid 
judgment ; uncommon powers of eloquence, carried to the 
lughest degree of perfection, without departing from nature 
and truth ; the glory of arms, with that of arts and sciences; 
valour in conquering, and ability in government. What a 
multitude of great men of every, kind does it not present to our 
view ! What powerful, what glorious kings! What great 
captains ! What famous conquerors ! What wise magistrates ! 
What learned philosophers ! What admirable legislators ! 
We are transported with beholding in certain ages and coun- 
tries, who appear to possess them as privileges peculiar to 
themselves, an ardent zeal for justice, a passionate love for 
their cooatry, a noble disinterestedness^ a generous conteiDpt 
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driches, and an esteem for poverty, wliich astonish and 
^maze us, so much do they appear above human nature. 

In this manner we think and judge. But, whilst we are 
in admiration and extacy at the view of so many shining vir- 
tues, the Supreme Judge, who can alone truly estimate adl 
things, sees nothing in them but littleness, meanness, vanity, 
and pride ; and, whilst mankind are anxiously busied in per- 
petuating the power of their families, in founding kingdoms, 
and, if that were possible, rendering them eternal, Goj>,' 
from his throne on hi^h, overthrows all their projects, and 
makes even their ambition the means of executing hn pur- 
poses, infinitely superior to our understandings. He alone 
knows his operations and designs. All ages are present to 
him ; « ** he seeth from everlasting to everlasting.*^ He has 
assigned to all empires their fate and duration. In all the 
d^rent revolutions which we have seen, nothing has come 
to pass by chance. We know, that under the image of that 
statue, which Nebuchodonosor saw, of an enormous height 
and terrible aspect, with the head of gdd, tlie breast and 
arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, and the legs ci 
iron mixed with clay, God thought fit to represent the four 
great empires, uniting in them, as we have seen in the course 
of this history, all that is splendid, grand, formidable, and 
powerful. And of what has the Almighty occaaon for over- 
throwing this immense colossus? ^ " A small stone was cut 
outwhliout hands, which smote the image upon his £^t, that 
were of iron and clay, and brake them to pieces. Then 
was the iiron, the clay the brass, the alver, and the cold, 
broken to pieces together, and becaiiie like the ch^ of the 
summer threshing floors, and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them ; and the stone that smote 
the image became a great ir.;iuutai&, and filled the whole 
earth." 

We see with our own ejnes the accomplishment of this 
admirable prophecy of Daniel, at least m part. Jesus 
Christ, who came down from heaven to clothe himself with 
flesh and blood in the sacied womb of the blessed virgin, 
without the participation of man, is the small stone that 
•ame from the mountain without human aid. The pre* 
vaiBng characteristics of his person, of his relations, hSs 
appearance, his manner of teaching, his disciples, in a word, 
of every thing that relates to him, were simplicity, poverty, 
and humility ; which were so extreme, that they conceal 
from the eyes of the proud Jews the divine lustre of his 
miracles, how shining soever it was, and from the sight of 
the devil himself, i)enetrating and attentive as he was, the 
•vident proofe of hb divinity. 

• BceliA xaix< 90* * Btfu. S, 34, 33; 
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Notwithstanding that seeming weakness, and even mean- 
ness, Jesus Christ will certainly conquer the whole uni- 
verse. It is under this idea that a prophet represents him 
to us : « " He went forth conquering and to conquer." His 
work and mission are, '* to set up a kingdom for his &ther, 
** which shaU never be destroyed, and the kingdom which 
*' ^lall not be left to other people ;" like those of which we 
have seen the history ; •* but it shall break in pieces, and 
" consume all these kingdoms, and it shaU stand for ever.** 

The power granted_to Jesus Christ, the founder of this 
empire, is without bounds, measure, or end. The kings, who 
glory so much in their might, have nothing which approaches 
m the slightest degree to that of Jesus Christ. They do 
nnt reign over the will of man, which is real dominion. Thtar 
subjects can think as they please independently of them. 
There are an infinitude or particular actions done without 
their order, and which escape their knowledge, as well as 
their power. Their desi^^ns often miscarry and come to 
nothing, even during theu* own fives. At least all their 
greatness vanishes and perishes with them. But with Jesus 
Christ it is quite otherwise. * ** All power is givto unto 
** him in heaven and in earth.** He exercises it priiu^alfy 
upon the hearts and minds of men. Nothing is done without 
his order or permission. Every thing is disposed by hK wis- 
dom and power. Every thing co-operates, directly or infi- 
recdy, to the accomplishment of his designs. 

Whilst all tlungs are in motion and fluctuate upon earth ; 
whilst states and empires pass away with incredible rapidity, 
and the human raoe, vainly employed with these outwanl 
appearances, are also drawn in by the same torrent, almost 
without perceiving it ; there passes in secret an onier and 
disposition of things unknomi and invisible, which however 
determines our &te to all eternity. The duration of ages 
has no other end than the formation of the company of the 
elect, which augments and tends daily towards perfectioQ. 
When it shall have recdved its final accomplishment by the 
death of the last of the elect, < " Then cometh the oid, 
" when Jesus Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom 
^ to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put down 
" all rule, and all authority, and power/' God grant that wc 
may all have our share in that blessed kingdom, whose law is 
truth, whose king is love» and whose duratioa is eternity. 
JPiat^FUU. 

a Apoc Ti. 1. h MttliZXTiii. It* c 1 C«r.ST|S4. 
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ADYERTtSEMENT. 

Ohjlokology is the knowledge of the jast computatko 
«f time. It shows to what year the events relatea in hii^ 
lory are to be referred. The years used for measaring the '* 
duration of time are dther Solar or Lunar. 

The Solar Year is that space of time which elapses be- 
tween one equlnoK and another «f the same d^iomination the 
next year ; lor instance, from the vernal equinox to tine ver- 
nal equinox following, whicU contains S6S days, five hours* 
amd forty -nine minutes. 

The lunar year is composed of twelve lunar months* 
each of winch consists of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, 
and forty-four minutes, that make in all 354 days, eight hours, 
and forty-ei^t minutes. 

Both'of these years are called Astronomical, to distinguish 
theni from that in common use, which is termed CivU or 
Political. 

Though all nations may not agree with one another in the 
manner of determining their years, some regulating them by 
the motion of the sun, and others by that of the moon, they 
bowever generally use the solar year in chronology. It 
seems, at first, that as the lunar years are shorter than the 
solar, that inequality should produce some error in chronolor 
gical calculations. But it is to be pbseer^^ed, that the nations 
who used lunar years, added a certain number of intercalary 
days to make them agree with the solar; which makes them 
correspcttid with each other, qr, at least, if there he any dif- 
ference, it may be neglected, when the question is on^ tp do i 
termine the year in which a fact happened. 

hi chronology there are certain times distinguished by som^ 

p^at ev^t, to which all the rest are referred. These are 

called Epochs, from a Greek « word, which signifies to stop, 

because we stop there to consider, as from a resting place, 

• »Eff©xA. 

VOL. viir. (Is 
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all that has happened before or after, and by thayneans to 
avoid anachronisms, that is to say, those errors which induce 
coni^sion of times. 

The choice of the events which are to serve as epochs, is 
arbitrary, and a writer of a history may take such as best 
suit his plan. 

When we beg^n to compute years from one of these points 
, distinguished by a considerable event, the enumeration and 
series of such years is called an ^ra. There are almost as 
many sras as there have been difierent nations. The prin- 
cipal, and those most in use, are that of the Creation ot the 
World, of the Birth of Jesus Christ, of the Olympiads* and of 
the Building of Rome. I should have been glad to Imve used 
all the four in the Chronological Table at the end of^my his^ 
tory. But the narrow compass of these pages cbliges me ta 
confine myself to the two most famous, that is to say^ that of 
the World, and that of Jesus Christ 

Every body knows, that the Olympiads derived their ori- 
gin from the Olympic gaipes, which were celd>rated m Pe- 
loponnesus, near the city of Olympia. These games were 
so solemn, that Greece made them her epoch for ccHiipating 
her years. By an Olympiad Is meant the space of four years 
complete, which is the time that elapsed between one cele- 
bration of the games and another. The first used by chro- 
ndogers begins, according to Usher, in. the summer erf the 
year of the World 3228, before Christ 776. When the time 
in which an event happened is reckoned by OlymtHads, au^ 
thors say the first, second, or third, &c year of such an 
Olympiad; which bein^ once known, it is' easy to find the 
year of the world to which the same feet is to be refbred; 
and in like manner, when the year of the world is known, it is 
easy to find that of the Olympiad which ^grees with it. 

Rome was built, according to Varro's Chronology, in the 
year of the world 3251, and- the 753d before Jesus Christ 
Cato dates the foundation of that city two years later, in the 
year of the world 3253, before Jesus Christ 751. I shall fol- 
low the opinion of the latter in my Roman history. The 
years reckoned fi*om this epoch are called indifferently years 
of Rome, or years from the foundation of the city. 
' The Julian period is also a femous sra in chronology, used 
principally for reckoning the years before Christ. I am going 
to explain in a few words wherein this period consists, and 
its use ; but first I must give the reader an idea of the three 
cycles, of which it is composed. 

By the word cycle, is understood the revolution of a certain 
number of years. 

The Solar Cycle is aterm of twenty-eight years, whkhin- 
cludes all the vsuriations that tho^ Sundays and days of the 
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week adtoit, that is to say, at the end of twenty-eight jears 
^ first seven letters of the alphabet, which are used m the 
calendar for noting the day of the week, and which are call- 
«d Dominical Letters, return in the same order in which they 
were at first. To understand what I have now said, it must 
be observed, that if the year had only fifty -two weeks, tihere 
woM be no change in the order of the dominical letters. But 
as it has a day more, and two in leapyear, that produces 
some variataons which are all included in the space oi twenty - 
ei^ years, of which the sdar cycle consists. 

The Lunar Cycle, called also the Golden Number, is the 
levolation of nineteen years, at the end of which the moon 
returns, within an hour and a half, to the same point with 
the sun, and begins its lunations agsun in the same order as 
at first We are indebted for the invention of this cycle to 
Meto, a &mous Athenian astronomer. Before the invention 
(^the epacts, it was used for marking the days of the new 
moon in the calendar. 

Besides these two cycles, chrondo^rs admit a third also, 
caUed Indiction. This is a revolution of fifteen years, of 
which the first is catted the first indicticm, the second the se- 
cond indiction, and so on to the fifteenth, after which they 
bemi again to count the first indiction, &c. 

The first indiction is generattv supposed to have begun 
three years before the birth of Christ. 

If these three cycles, that is to say, 28, 19, and 15, are 
maltipiied by each other, the product will be 7980, which is 
\fhat is caUed the Julian period 

One d( the properties of this period, is to give the three 
characteristic cycles of each year, that Is to say, the current 
year of each of'^the three cycles; for example, every body 
bx)ws that the vulear xra commences at tne year 4714 of 
the Julian period. If that number be divided by 28, what 
remains • atter the cfivision, shows the solar cycle of that 
year. In tiie same manner the lunar cycle and the indiction 
may be found. It is demonstrated, that the three numbers 
which express these three cycles cannot be found again in the 
I same order in any other year of the Julian period. It is the 
'' same m respect to the cycles of other years. 

If we trace this period back to its first ^ear, that is to say, 
i to the year when the three cycles, of which it is composed, 
begim, we shaU find it precede the creation of the world 710 
years ; supposing the creation to precede the vulgar «ra only 
4004 years. 

This period is called Julian, because it is made to agree 

Qtmf Wtet reattdu, ftnd not the qaotient m some authon do { for the quo- 
tieunpsetiv the nuinber oi eyeiet eUiued smee the beginning o( the penfid 
tod what itniilis after the divuioii aliowi the year oitbecHnait eycto. 
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with the years of JuUus Caesar. ScaUger inventeiifc to re- 
concile the systems that divided chronoIogerB oonceming the 
length of time elapsed sdnce the beginning of the world. There 
are who believe that oidy 40G4 years dP the worid are to be 
reckoned belbre Jesus Christ Others dve more extent to 
that s|>aoe, and augment the number of years of which it 
conasts. These variatiaos disaf^iear when the Julian pe- 
riod is used, for every body ap;rees in respea to the year in 
which that began, and there is nobody who does not allow 
that the first year of the vul{;ar sera Ms in with the 4f 14th 
ct that penocL Thus in the Julian period there aretwo fiioed 
points, which unite all systems, and reconcife afl ehronolo- 
gers. 

It is easy to find the year of the Julian period, that an- 
swers to any year whatsoever of the vulgar aera of the worid. 
For as the begimdng of the Julian period precedes ttiat aera 
710 years, by adding that number to the vear proposed of the 
sera of the world, we have the year of the Julian period that 
answers to it For instance, weknow that the battle of Arbda 
was fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that number 
we add 710, it wfll be 4383, which number expresses the 
year of the Juhan period, to which the battle of Arbda is to 
be referred. 

It remains for me to say a few words upon the order I 
have observed in my Chronoiogical Tabte* At first I pro- 
posed to make as Biany columns as there are different na- 
tions mentioned in my work, whose history falls out in the 
same times, and to place them all in the same line with each 
other, in order that all the events that happened in the same 
year might be seen at one view. But, besides m^ not liav- 
ing sufficient room to place so many cohunns ade by side 
wh each other. I found that I should have been obl^ed to 
leave too many blank spaces, which would have consklera- 
Uy lengthened the table, and in consequence swdled the 
vdume, which, as it is, is very large. I therefore chose to 
separate the Carthaginians and Syracusans, and to give thor 
chronology apart The histories of those two people are 
^osely connected with each other, and have little relation to 
those of the other nations of whom I have treated. 

The reader knows, that hitherto I have not entered into 
chronological discusakns, and undoubtedly does not expect 
that I should do so now. I shaU generally follow Usher, 
'whom I have dntrn for my guide in this sulject 
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A.M.A.C. ASSYRIANS, 

180a 8204. Nimrod, founder of the fint empire of the ABsyiian^ 
Kiow, the too of Nimrod. 
Seminmii i the rogned 48 yearii 
Nioyaa 

The hiitory of the wcoeMon of NinyM lor thirty ge- 
nenitk>D% except of Phnl and Saidanapdiii, ii un- 
known. 

EGYPT. GREECE. 

1816. 21SS. Meneior Mewaim, first 
king of Egypt. 
Boairia. 
Otymnndiaa. 
Uehonnu. 
Moerii. 
1915. 90811 Foondition of the kingdom 

ofSicyoo. 
1990.2084. The Shepherd.Ungi seize 
Lower Egypt. They reign 
260 years. 
2W1.1920. Abraham enters Egypt, 
where Sarah is in great 
danger from one of the 
Shepherd-kings^ 
2l48i 1856. Foundation of the kingdoin 

•fArgoi. DelageofOgygea 
in Attica. 
2179.1825. Thethmotts expels the 
Shepherd-kings, and reigns 
in Lower Egypt. 
2276. 1728. Joseph is carried into B- 

gypt and soid to Potiphar. 
2298. 1706. Jacob goes into Egypt 

with hia Camily. 
2427. 1577. Ramesses-Miamom begins ^ 
to reign io Egypt He per- 
secutes the Israelites. 
2448.1556* Cecropa conducts a cotooy Foundation of the kingdom 
from Egypt, and founds ttie 6f Atheus by Cecrops. He 
kingdom of Atheos. institutes the Areupagos* 

2488. 1516. Under Cranaua, aucceaaoi* of 

Cecrops, happens Deucalion's 
flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom 
of Lacedcmoni: , . ' which Le- 
lez is the first king. 
<L2 
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A.M.AJC. EGYPT. GBB1 

$AM»lSia Aneoophis, tlie ddest 

•on of BuncHeiy n«oecdt 

him. 
$511. 1491. The Itraelitct quit Egypt. 

Amenophis is twidlowed ap 

in the Bed^wa. Sc«tMrahii 

■OD toeceedi him. He di- 

vMes Egrpt iaio thhtj 

mmm, or dittrietB» reod^grs 

EthiopntrUMftsry, tiooMcn 

Am, and lu^eets the Sej- 

thisnt M far m the Taoa'it. 

<iiii his return iniD Bgjpt fas 

Vite htmietf rftor ii rein Of 

d3j€UVt 

8580. 143^^ HuaAn, brother of Sesoitns, . 

letTes B0pt Abd retires into ^ 
the T^ttopohneiB^ where be 
makes hiniielf matter of Ar- 
gos. 
Sfiiir. 1457. PhflKODttMeedsSeaortriii PeraisQi, the fifkh of Ds- 

iialif'i saeeeasors, haviagan- 
Ibrtmiately killed hisf;iw- 
father» abandons Arisos,s«i 
fittwit the fcingdoiii of Mj- 



IMS. 1376. Sisjrphus the too of Mctia 

mikesfaiittself'niaiter ofO>' 



S7ia IflH. The deseentfabta of Say* 

phtis aredtsren out of Co* 
rinth by the Heraehdse. 
«BKk iaS4 ^. JB^Sffh the son of Psd- 

dion, kin|; of Attiea. The 

«xpeditkm «f the Arpmsnts 

is tfited hi the reign of ihii 

piinee. 

8800»lSOi Pftiteus. In hik iriM The Blehttlidtt mike 

Paris is driTen into B|y>l iteffiselV^ masters of Pelo- 

onhisretnmtoTtng^iskh ponherastftmnwheneetber 

Helen. are obBged to retire aocm at* 

ter* 

Rhampsinit* 

cr 



A^diis 

Tbie six t»«eediog req^ 
were 170 years induration^ 
bntitis hardtoaiogn the 
ftagth of enh of them i» 
|)aiti«Mat< 

J 
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Iff 



S900. 



1184 
1104. 



107a 



EGYPT. 



pREECB. 



2949. 1055. 



52991. 1013. Fhiraoh king of Egypt 
gi^ves hit dAtighter io msr- 

riagfeto SolomoD. 

SBfB. 978. SeiM, otYienriie eaUe^ 
SeiODehis. It was ivith him 
that Jeroboam took refoge. 

3098. 971. Seiftc tnareheaagainitJe- 
raialein, and eonqnen Ja- 
dsa. 

5005. 911. Zara, Uifg cf Eirpt. 
makes war with AMLUnff 
ofjndah. * 

Anjiit. In hia imn Sa« 
baeas^ king of Ethiopia, 
makes himself master of 
Egypt, reigns there fifty 
years, after which he retirei^ 
and leaves the kingdom to 
Any sis. 



Troy Uken by the Gre^s. 

The HeraelidA re.«ater 
PeloponncMis,and sdse bpar* 
ta, where the two brothers 
Eoo'Sthooes aodPoeies rciga 
toeether. 

lustitutioh of the ArchoDi 
it Athens. Medon, the son 
of Codrtia. is the first 

Cadmos boilds the city c^ 
Thebes, and makes it the 

of hiiS 



seat of hii go? crameiit 



3isa 

3ieo. 



SSia 794 
776. 



I^carg»s.' 

Homer. Hesiod Bred about 
the same time. 

Caranos founds the kng« 
dom of Macedonia. 

Begintnng of the coBunon 
iBra of the Olympiads. 
I now resunfe the chronology of the Assyrians, which I 
discontiBaed, becanse) from Ninyas down to aboot this 
time, nothiDg is known of their history. 

ASSYBIANS. 

d233. 771. Phol. This is the king of Nine? eh, who rOpented 

open Jonah's preachmg. 
3?87. 7S7. Sardanapalos, the last king of the first empire of the 
Asiyrians. After a reign of twenty years he bonis him* 
^lelfin his palace. 

The first emptreof the Assyrians, which ended at the 
death of Sardanapalus, had subsisted more than 1459 
yeui. eat of its ndiis three othera were formed, that 
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A.M. A.C. ASSYRUNS. ^ 

of the Asiyrianp of BabylOD, that of the Attyrians of 
Kioeveh, and that of the Medea. 

SigypU Greece. Bahuhn. Mneveh. Media, Lydim. 
3297. 747. Beletia» Tighth Arba. 

or Nabo* Fileiar. oeaez- 
naiaar. The 8tfa erebea 
The year of the so- 

aeripture hit reign ▼ereign 
ealUhim he aids authority 
Babuian. Ahaz over the 



M61. 743. 


First king of Medei 


The- 




var be- Judah, b without HeraeU- 




tween makes taking 


dae Doa- 




theMes- himself uponhim aesa the 




tenians master of the title kingdom 
and La- Svriatand of king. ofLydia 






oedaemo- ' ot part of 


SOSyears. 




nians. It the king- 
oontinuea dom of 


Argon 




was the 




20 yean. Judah. 


firatking. 


3268. 756. 


Mero- 


He began 




dachBa- 


to reign 
A.ac«78l. 




ladan. He 




•ent am- 


The his. 




bassadors 


tory of 




toHeze- 


his sac 




kiah,to 


ceaaors 




coiigrat- 


is little 




nlate him 




3^9. 735, 


upon the Salma- 


before 


3280. 724. 


Archi- recovery oasar. In 


Caodan- 


3285. 719. 


Sehoo.1ochus of his the 8th 
He the fa- health, year of 
reigned moos Nothing bis reign 
14 years, poet. is known betook 


lea. 


3286. 718. 


Gygcs. 




Hepou 



3287. 717. 



of the Samana, 
other and earn- 
kings ed away 
who the peo- 
I'eigned pie into 
in Baby- captivity. 
Ton. 

Senna* 
cherib. 
In the 5th 
year of 
his reign 
he makes 
war 
against 
Hezekiah 
king of 
Jadah. 



Candau- 
lesto 
death, 
and 

reigns in 
his stead. 
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OTKraM* XfPdHi* 







An an- 








gel des- 








troys his 








army It 








the time 








heishe- 








lieging 








Jerasa- 








lero. On 








hisi<etom 








to his 




• 




kiopdom 








he IS kin. 








edbyhis 








two sons. 




3294. 710 




Asar. 




32§5. 70S 




haddoB. 


D^Joeet 


3298.706 


. Thart- 




eanses 




ea reigns 




himself 




ISyearft 




tohede- 




Ansreby 




dared 




Syearm 




king of 


33t9. ^5 


^i'SL 




the 
Modes. 


3396. ^Si. of the Smoi4 






3323.681 

33^680 


. priMi|Mi1 war be- 
.lords of tweeii 


AlBIV 


Death 




Egypt tlieU- 
jeixetlie eedae. 


miles the 
empire eT 


"JSP 






Bahykm 


his sob 




orwbffeh and 


with that 


soeeeeds 




eaeh go- B^esse- 


ofNmo. 


him. In 






Teh. . 


his reign. 




partwkhUyeln 




of« 




equal an. 




years, the 

Cimmeri- 




thority. 




3357.677 


. P«anmi. ^ 




ansmade 


333«.670.tieitt,oiie 


Amr- 


them- 




eftbets 


haddon 


selves 




kiogs, de- 


earries 


masters 


. 


feats the 


there- 


efSard!!. 




other U, 


mains of 






ami re- 
maiM 


the king. 
dorooT 






aolemM- 


Israel in. 






teref 


to Assy, 
ria. the 






*Kypt 






Betakes 


same year 






Asotus af- 


he pats 






ter a siege 


Manas- 






ef29^ 


sehin 





chains, & 



m 
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carries 
him into 
BabjIoQ. 

Mahjfl & JS/inev, 
3SS5. 66§. Saoadaohin^or Na- 

3347.657*. bachodonoaor L Death 

The t2th year of of Oejo- 

hit reign he de- ces. 

feats Phraoites, Phraor- 
. . kiDg of the Medes, tea fluc- 

and takes Eebata- ceeda 

na. It was after him. 

thisexpeditioD that 

he made Holopher- 

nes besiege Bethu- 

lia. 
3356. 64S. Death of Nabueho- 

3364.640. • Tyrtaeus donosor. Saracos, 

2369 635. a poet; called alio Chyna- Phra- 

3373. .631. who ex- ladanua, sQceeeded ones Sadyat- 

celled in him. perishes tea. He 

3378.629. eelebrat- Nabopolassar'sre-at the forma the 

ing mill- volt against Sara- siege of aiege^of 
taryvir- eus. He makes N^ine- Miletua 



tu& himself 

Thalet, Babylon, 
of Mile- 
tus, foun- 
der of Che 
Ionic sect 



of veh, in the 
-with l6th year 

E art of offaia 
isar- reign, 
my. Cy- 
axarea 
his son 

BUCo 

oeeds 
him. 
The se- 
cond 
• Tear of 
his reign 
be beats 
the As- 
Syrians, 
and at* 
tacks 
Nine- 
veh, the 
siege of 
whieh 
he is o- 
bligedto 
abandon 
by a 
sudden 
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Aif. AJC*£lgypt. Greece. Bairyion U J^nneveh. Medio. LydiM. 
* irrap- 

tion 
of the 
Soythi- 
anshito 
hitdo- 
min- 

S380. m. Dr»c(H BotnictionQfKi- Cjaxft- 

9385.619. Inisiator nereh. From rat Alyittei. 

3388.616. NeohMi.ofAtheiif.tlieDeeforth Bahf- joint hliHe eonti. 



The 7th 
, ye«r of 

hit reign 
he de- 
f5S9r.60r. feattthe 
[ king of 

[ Atyria, 

I and 



Krt of 
ido- 
minioDt, 
He reign* 
^S.606, cdl6 
yeart: 



lon wat the capital Ibreet naet the 
of the Attyriao with tiegeof 
empire. thote of M Uetot» 

Babjflon. Naho- which 

Kabopolaitarat* polat* had heea 
toeiatethittaoNa- tar, earried 
haehodonotor in takea on six 
the Empire, and Nine- Teart by 
tenda him at the veh hitfather, 
head of an army to and and pott 
raeonquer the coon- pott an end te 
triet taken from Sara- itrix 
him by Neehaa tnt itt yean af' 

Jerusalem taken king ter, by 
by Nabaehodooo- to oonelad- 
tor. He trantportt death, ing a 



1399.695. 
MOO. 604. 



M03.6O1. 
N0i60a 



Paam 



a great number of 
Jewt to Babylon, 
and amongst them 
tbe prophet Da» 
nieL 

The captivity be- 
gintfrom hit car- 
rying away the 
Jewt to Babylon. 
Death of Nabo- 
Solon. polattar. Hit son 
Thete- Nabochodonosor 
Ten saget ILsoeceedshimin 
of Greece all his dominion^, 
lived a* Nabnohodono- 
boat thit tor't first dream 



years. 



time. Interpreted 
Aleaeot, Daniel, 
from 
whom 
the Alca- 



peaee 
with the 
betieged. 
In the 
tame 
prinee't 
rdgn 
thera wat 
a war be- 
tween the 
Medet 
and Ly- 
dians, 
which 
was ter- 
Asty- roinated 



take their 
name. 

Sappho, 
at the 



by agei, by tbe 
the son marriage 
ofCy- ofCyaxa- 
axares, res with 
gives Aryenit 
his the 
daugh- daughter 
ter in» of Aly- 
marrio attes. 
age to 



m 
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A.lf. Ail 4»pi. Greece. * Bab^n. 



3405.399. 

3409.595. 
3410.594. Apritt. 
Hemaket 



matter of 
SidM^tt 



34U.69a. 



cr. 



IwhkMig 
ofJndth, 



witbth* 
kiHof 

S416. ttiL MDtrarr 
totbead- 
neeaf Je- 
remiah. 

3430.574. Uaibr. 
tnnate 
cxpedi- 
tkm oT A* 
pries into 
Lybia. 

Aroaiia 
revolti a* 
eamst 
Apriei. 

JMA2.57S. Niibu6h»> 



nbieets 

Bcrpt, 

and con- 
firrnt A* 



3434^ 57a Ikrone. 



Caraby- 
aes king 
QfPerMi. 
Birth of 



Nabachodooo- 
aor's lieatenantt, Crras. 
after having ruw- Death of 
AgedJudea,bloek- Cyaxarea. 
aide Jerasalem, Aatyagea 
and pnt king Je- his ton 
koiakiin to death, tueeeeda 
Aboat die end of bin. He 
the tame year, reigniSS 
Mabnefaodonosor yean, 
vepain in person 
to Jerasalem 9 
makes himself 
master of it, and 

S points Zede- 
ah king- instead 
nf Jehoiaehin, 
nhtcm he earriea 
intoeaptivity. 
Nabttchodonosor Cyms 
destroys Jerusa* goes for 
lem, and earries the first 
away Zedekiah time into 
e'apdve to Baby- Media, tn 
Ion, At his re- see his 
tarn into his do* grand fa- 
miniens, he cans- thei' As- 
et the three tyagea. 
TonngHebrews to He re- 
Le thrown into the maina 5 
the fnrnaee. years 

with him. 

Kabuehodonosor 
makes himself 
master of Tyre, 
after a siege of U 
yean. He did net 
march against E« 
gypttiN after this 
expedition. 
Jfatmehodonoior's 
second dream in* 
terureted by Da- 



3435. 5^. Apnea Nabnehodonosor 

3440. 564. ditein die Thespis reduced to the 

SStfa year teforms condition of beasts 

of his trageily. daring seven 

reign. Py thago- yean, after whkfc 
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' Amasii rai lived he reigns 
reigiM af- about thii one year. 



3;aiii 
fil- 



ter him in time, 
peaee. 



S44t. 562. 
344iw 560. 



Simoni* 
dcs, the ' 



SU5.559. 



MerodMhyhiatOD, * 

iQeeeeds hiiD. He 
reigna only two 

years. Croetot. 

Neriglisaor. He Death of ,£sop 
makes great pre- Astyagea. tived in 
eelebrat- parationa for war Cyaxarea hiareign, 
ed poet againsttheMedes, auoeeeda and waa 
and ealis in Cne- him. In hia 
auatohtsaid. known io eouftal 
aorip- the 
tnre nn* aame 
der the tine 
namecjf withSkp 
Darius kn. 
theMcde. 
MMrn- Gyma 

tusmakoa retuma 

himself into Me- 

maaterof dinforthe 

Athens* 



onterto 
aaalstfaia 
unelein 
tkewar 
with the 
Babylo- 



3447. 557. 



3%4S. 5S«. 



Ezpedi* 
tionof 
Cyma 



3U§. 555. 

$4i6. 548. 
3460L544. 

T»L. vni. 



the king 
of Arme* 
nia. 
Lahoroaoarehod. Cyazarea Croesoa 
He reigna only and Cy- ilies be« 
jiioe mimtha. ros defeat fore Cy- 
. the Baby- ma. 
loniansia 
a great 
battle, in 
whieh 
Nengfis- 
aoris 
slain. 
Labynity called in About 
scripture Beliliaz<* this time Battle 
Hippo- zar* the mar- ofThym. 

nax,wr tiageof bnabe- 

R 
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A.M.A.G. £g^. 


Optece. BabgiMf, Media. JofdUu 




thorof Cynis twees 




the verse with theCrcBSos 




Season. dattgit- ami Cf> 




HeracU* ter of his nis, fol- 




taa, ebief ooele lowed 




of the Cyaxa- with the 




sect ret may taking dC 




which bedaied.S«rdiB 




bean his bj the 




naibe. latter. 


3464. 540. 


Birth of Bnd of 


9466. 537. 


JEicby. Labynit is killed Cyras the king. 




lus. at the taking of makes dom of 




Cteai. Babylon. The himself Lydia. 
phooor death of tbatroaiterof 






Cher- prineepotoan end Babylon, 
siphron^ to the Babylonian ]>eath 


.5468. 556. 




celcbrat- empire, which isofCya- 




ed archi- united with that of zares. 




teet,fa. theMedes. 




mouses- 




ML 






ing the 




temple of 




Diana of 




EphesQB. 



After the death of Crazarea aad 
Cambyses, Cyras, wlio succeeds 
both in their dominions, united the 
empire of the Medes with tlioee of 
the Babylonians and Persiana, and 
of the three formed a fourth, under 
the name of the empire of the 
Persians^ which aubsiated £06 
years. 

Empire of the Pereiane. 

^468. 536. Cyras. The first year of his reiga 

he perm the Jews to return into 
Jodaea, 

3470. 534 Daniel' svision concerning the sue* 

cession of the kings of Persia. 

3475. 539. Cyrus dies on a tour which he 

3478. 5S6. Death of makea into PersM, after hia haTin| 

3479. 5S5. Psamme- Pisistra- reigned seven years alone, and 30 

nitos. He tus. Hip- from his setting out from Persia it 
reigns pias his the head of an army to aid Cyaxares. 
only six son sue* Cambyses his son succeeds h&n 
months, ceeda The fourth year of his reign he attacki 
After the him. Egypt, and re-nnites it to the king 
.^^ death ef dem of the Persiais. 
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\ JA» A.C. Egypt Greece, Bmpire ef Penia. 

34901 564. tbat Unracoewfol expedition of Cambj- 

prtnce sea against the Bthiopiaoa. 

^1.523. Egypt is Cambyaea puts Mero, who waa 

annexed both his sister and wife^to death, 

to the It was aboat this time that Oretes, 

Peraian oaeoftheSatrapaeofCambjses^made 

domiD* himself master of the island of Samoa, 

ioBS, and and caused Polycratea the tyrant of it 

continnes to be pat to death. 

)482. 533. to till the Death of Gambysea. Smerdis the 

reign of Magian, who had mounted the throne 

Alezan- before the death of Cambyses, soc- 

derthe eeeds him. He reigns only aeveu 

Great, months. 

5483. 521. which in- Darius, the son- of Hystaspea. 

3S85. 519. eludes the Edict of Darius in favour of the 

space of Jews, wherein that of Cyrus is re- 

206 pealed. It is belicTed that what ia 

years. related in the history of Esther hap- 

pened some time after the publicaUou 
of this edict 
5488. 516. Babylon revotts against Darius, and 

is taken after a siege of 20 months. 
3490. 514. Miltia- Expedition of Darius against the 

des goes Scythians, 
to settle 
in the 
Cherso* 
nesas. 
iH96. 508. The Pi- - Darius penetrates into India, and 

Bistratidae reduces all that great country iote 
are oblig- subjection. 
ed to a- 
bandon 
Attica. 
The history of the Greeks from henceforth will be inter- 
mixed and almost confounded with that of the Per- 
aians. for which reason 1 shall separate their chronology 
no farther, 

PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 

3501. SOS. The Persians form the siege of die capital of the is- 

land of Naxos, and areobliged to raise it at the end of six 
months. 

3502. 502. AristagoraSt governor of Miletus, revolts from Darius, 

and brings the bmians and Atheniana into his measures. 
3504. 500. The loniana make theraselvea masters of Sardis, and 

burn it. 
350r. 497. The Persians defeat the lonians in a sea-fight before 

the island of Ladoa, and afterwards make themselvea 

masters of Milettts. 
^schyloi. 
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SnOi 49i. DwiiiB wnds Gobrjas his Km^-law at the bead of m 

army to attack Greece. 

Anaa-eon. ^ 

3515. i9L Dariua lakea tlie eomaiand of bis armies from Gobi;- 

a% and gives it to Datis and Artapbemes. 
S5t4. 4* e. Battle of Marathon. 
3515.489. Unfortunate end of Miltiades. 
35 Id. 485. Death of Darios Hystaspes. Xerxes hts ton saoeeedi 

him. 
3590. 484. Birth of the historiao Herodotoa. 
3584» 48(). Xerxes sets out to make waragainst the Greeks. 

Battle of Thermopylae. Leonidas, king of the I^e« 

daemooians, is kilted in it. Sea-fight near Artemiaiam at 

the same time as the battle of Thermopylae* 
Birdi of Eoripidea. 
Battle of Salamis, followed by the preoipitete retura 

of Xerxes into Persia. 
35fi$. 479. Battle of Platae. Sea-fig^ht the same day near Mycale, 

in which the Pernans are defeate<l. 
3856. 4^8. The Athenians rebu.ld the waUs of their olty^ which 

had been demolished by Xerxes, notwithstanding the op- 

podition of the Lacedaemonians. 
3528. 4f6. The command of the armies of Greece, of 'which the 

Lacedaemonians had been in possession from the battle 

of Thermopybie, is transferred to the Athenians^ 
Pindar flourished about this time^ 

3530. 474. PausanisB. general of the Lacedaemonians, aeeused of 

holding secret intelligence with Xerxes, is put to death. 

3531. 473. Themistocles, the Athenian general, is accused of hs?- 

ing had a share in Pausanias's plot, and takes refuge with 
Admetost king of the Molossians. 

Sophocles and Euripides distinguish themadves ia 
Greece about this time. 

3532. 471. Xerxes u killed by Artabann^ the captaio of bis 

guardsk. 

ArtaxerxeSy sumanied L^nipmanus, succeeds Urn, 
Themistocles takes refuge in his court the first year of 
his reign. 

3533. 471. Gimon receives the command of the armiesat Atbeni. 

The year tbUowing he defeats ite Persians, and takes 
their fleet near the Mouth of the river Eorymedon. 
Birlh of «ie historian Tfancydides. 

3534. 470. Great earthqudces at Spmta n the reimi ef Arohids« 

mus, which i^ves rite to a seditioo of the Hdota. 
Birth of Socrates. 

3535. 489. P^rieles begina to distmguiA hinseN: 

Pifidai, fiitftwsfer his iMIk ia architeetare aad ssolp- 
tnre. 

Diflenmee and miaondcrstaBdiog between Ike AdM- 
niana and Lacedaemonian^ <iecaskined by the afiront oA 
fered to the AthenianB bv 4he Laaedaemaniana hi sending 
back their troops, after haTing oaied iaihdr aid agsinit 
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the MeMenlans aod HeloU. Some time after, and ia 
coaaeqaence at* this quarrel, Cimon ii baniihed bj the 
Ostracism. 

3537. 467. Ezra obtaina a eommiiaioii fi-om Artaxerxet to return 

to Jerusalem wiih all who are williog to follow him. 

3538. 46& Theraistoeles pau aa eud to his me at Magnesia. 

35 40. 464. Uerodicus ot' Sicily, chief of the sect of phjsidans^ call- 
ed AiatrnriMT). Hippocrates was his disciple. 

3544. 460. The Egyptians, supported by the Athenians, revolt 

against Artaxerxea^ 

3545. 459. Defeat of the Persian army in Egypt 

3548. 456. The Egyptians and A-thenians are beaten in their torn. 
In consequence of which al^ Egypt returns to iu obedi- 
ence of Artaxenes, and the /ktfaenians retire to Biblos, 
under the command of Inams^ where they sustain a siege 
of a year. 

Battle ofTanagra in Boaotia, where the Athenians 
heat the Spurtans, who were come to the aid oC the 
Thebans. 

3550. 454. Nehemiah obtains Art^xerzesli permission to return 
to Jerusalem. 

3554. 450. Birth of Xenoplion. 

Cimon recalled from baniAment after five years' ab- 
sence, reconciles the Athenians and Spartans, and 
makes them conclude a truce for five years. 

3555. 449. End of the war between the Greeks and Persians, 

which had continued, from the burning of Sardia by tlw 
Athenians, fifty-one years. 

Death of Cimoo. 
355S. 446. the Lacedaemonians conclude a truce for thirty years 
with the Athenians; The latter soon break it by new 
enterprises. 

Empedocles, the Pythagorean philosopher, flouriabed 
about this time. 

Myron, the famous sculptor of Athens. 

3564. 440. Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the 

capital of their island after a siege of nine months. 
Zeuxis, the famous painter, disciple of Apollodoroft; 
Pai-rhasius, his rival, lived at the same time. 
Aristophanes, the comic poet 

3565. 436. Birth of Isocrates. 

War between the Corinthians and the people of Cor- 
cyra. 
The Athenians engage in it in favour of the Coreyreana 
The inhabitants of Potidaea declare on the side of Co- 
rinth against Athens. Alcibiades begins to distingnisb 
himself in this war, which occasions that of Peloponnesus. 
Scopas, architect and sculptor. 

3573. 431. Beginning of the Poloponnesian war. It subsisti 

twenty-seven years. 

3574. 430. A terrible plague rages in Attica. The physician 

Hippocrates distinguishes himself by h^s exiraoHnaiy 
care of the sick. 

fe2 
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957*. 439. Detth of Penden 

5576. 42S. Tlie LteedieincHiiaiia besiege Plataou 

Flato, foander of the AncieDt Academy. 
3579. 435* Death of Artaxerxes. Xenea hit Km soeeeeda bim. 
He reignf only forty-five dayi. 

Sogdianua pms Xerxes to death, and cansca hunaaif to 
be acknowledged king in his itead. His reign ooDtinves 
oiilv six tnoQtbs. 

5586L 484. Ochas. known under the name of Dariua Nothn^ 
tids himself of Sogdianns. and soeeeeda hiro. 

The Athenians, under Ntdas, make themsdrea mas- 
tersof G^heti. 

Thneydida is banished by the Athenians, whose army 
he commanded^ for having suffered Amphipoha to be 
taken. 

Polygnbtos, filmed particiilarly for his painting in the 
portico called IIoiieiXTi at Athens, in which he repiesent- 
ed the prineipal events ot the Tkqjsin war. 

d5S^. 421. Treaty of peace concluded, by the appGeation of Ni- 
eias, between the LAcedaemoniaus and Athenians in the 
tenth year from the beginuing of the Lacedaemonian war. 
Alcibiades, by a straugem, ocoaskms its being broken the 
the following year. 

3584. 490. The bamshment of Hyperbolus puts an end to the Os- 
traatm. 

3588. 416. Alcibiades engages the Athenians to assist the people 
€>( Egesta against Uie Syracusans. 

8589. 415. Alcibiades, one Of the generals sent to Sicily by the 
Athenians, is recaHed to Athens, to answer aceosatiODS 
against him. He flies to Sparta, and is condemned for 
contumacy. 

3590« 414. Piauthnes, governor of Syria, revolts against Darius. 
The Egyptians do the same, and choose Amyrtaeus» for 
their knig, who reigns six years. 

3593. 411. Alcibiades, to avoid the envy,which his great actions 
had drawn upon him at Sparta, throws himself into the 
arms of Tiasaphernes, one of the king of Persia's 
satraps. The LacedaeniOnians, by the help of Tiasapher- 
nes, conclude a treaty of alliance with the king of Persia. 

3595. 409. Alcib'.ades is re<:alted to Athens. His retui-n oecasions 
the abolitiofi of the Poor Hundred, who had been invest* 
ed with supreme authority. 

Darius gives Cyrus, his youngest son, the government 
in chief of all the provinces of Asia Minor. 

9598. 406. Lysander is placed at the head of the Lacedaemonian 
armies. He defeats the Athenians near Ephesus. In 
conse<iuence of that defeat Alcibiades is deposed, and ten 
generals are nominated to succeed him. 

SM. 405. Callioratidas is invested with the command of the ar- 
my in the room of Lysander. from*whom the Lacedae- 
monians hwl uken it He is killed in a sea-fight near 
the Arginxnae* 
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dS99. 405. LjModer it restored to the eommaiid of the iMedae- 
raookn army. He gatot a fiunous victory o?er the 
AthetiiaDt at JEgoapotainoc 

donon, who commanded the Athenian forces, retirei 
after his defeat to Evagorat, king of Cyprac 
dfiOOi 404. LyHUider mikm himself master ef Athens, chances 
^w form of the go?eniment« and establishes tfurty Ar* 
ehons^ eommontj called the ^uty Tjrants. 
End of the Pelopoonesian war. 
Death of Dsrins Nothos. Arsaees, his son, seeeeeds 
him, and takes the name of Artazerxes Mnemon. < 

Cyrus the ycnoger intends to assassinate his brother 
Aitaxeraes. His design being discorered, he Is sent 
back to the maritime provinces, of which he was go- 



S60k* 409. Interview of Cyras the Teonger and Lysaader at 
I Sarfis. 

liirasybnhis expels the tyrauiu of Athens, and re-es- 
toWishes iU liberty. 

3608. iOSL Cyras the Yonnger prepares fiw a war witli ha bio- 

Iher Artaxerxes. 
3603. 401. Defeat and death of Cyras the Yonnger at Canaxa, 

followed by the retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Death of Socrates. 
8(04. 400. Laeedaemon declares war against Itssapheroes and 

Pharnahastts. 
3606. a9S. Beginning of Amyntas, king of Macedonia^ father of 

Philip. 
3807. 897. !»Ageiilaiu is eteeted king of Sparta. The year foHow* 

ing he goes into Afiriea, to the aid of the Greeks settled 

there. 

3609. d9& Lysander qnarrels with Agesilans, and undertakes to 

ehange the order of the soecesalon to the throne. 

The army of Tissaphernes is defeated near Sardis bj 
Ageailaas. 

3610. 3d4. Thebes, Arges, andCorindi, enter into a league agamst 
- Laeedaemon, at the soheitstion of the Persians^ Athens 

enters into the same league soon after. Agesilaus is re- 
called by the Ephori to the aanstanee of his country. 

The fleet of the Lacedaemoniails is defeated near Cni- 
dos by Pharnabasas, and Conon the Athenian, who com* 
nanded that of the Persians and Greeks. Agesilansde- 
teats the Thebans almost at the same time in the phans 
ofCoronaea. 

Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. 

3617. 387. A peace disgraceful to the Greeks eondoded with the 

Persians by Antaleidas the Lacedaemonian. 

3618. 3S6. Artaxerxes attacks Evagoras, king of Cyprus, with 

all his forces, and gains a signal victory over him. 

It is followed by the siege of Salami^ which Is terfsi- 
uted by a treaty of peace. 
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36£0. 384. Expedition of ApUxerxes agunst the Cadiinai]& 

Birth of Aristotle, toander of the Peripatetieab 
3631. 383^ The Laeedaemooiaos declare war agahut the cHytf 
Olynthus. 
Birth of Philip, king of Macedon. 
3622. 382. Phaebidai, on bis way to the nege of OlynUiaa, at the 
bead of part of t)ie anity of the Lacedaemonians, niv^lr ft 
himself master of the ciudel of TbebesL 
Birth of Demosthenes. 

3626. 378. Pelopidas, at the head of the rest of the exiles^ kills 

the tyrants of Thebes, and retakes the citadel 

3627. ST7, Artaxerxes ^iMnemon undertakes to redoee Egyptf 

which had thrown off his yoke for some years. He em- 

ploys above two years in making preparations for that 

wai*. 
3629. 375. . Death of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. Alexander, 

his eldest son, succeeds him. He rei)«ns only two years. 

Perdiceas next ascends the throne, and reigns fourteen 

years. 
3636. 374. Death of Evagoras, king of Cyprus. Nicoelea his sob 

succeeds him. 

3634. 370. Battle of Leuetra, in which the Thebans under Epa- 

minoiidas, and Pelopidas, defeat the Lacedaemonians. 

3635. 369* Expedition of Pelopidas against Alexander, tyrant of 

Pherae. He goes to \lacednnia to terminate the difier- 
ences between Perdiceas and Ptolemy, son of Aiayntas, 
' concerning the crown. He carries Philip with him to 

Thebes as an hostage. He is killed in a balUe wfaieh be 
fights with the tyrant of Pherae. 

3641. 363* Battle of Mantinaea. Epaminondas is killed in it, af- 

ter having secured the victory to the Thebans. 

3642. 362. The Lacetlaemoniaus send Agesilaus to aid Taehos, 

king of Egypt, against Artaxerxes. He dethrones Ta. 
chos, and gives the crown to Neetanebus. He dies on 
his return from tlmi expedition. 

Death of Aita^erxes Mnemon. Ochus hu aon suc- 
ceeds bim. 
5644. 360. Philip ascends the throne of Macedonia. He makes 
a captious peace with the Athenians. 

The history of the Cappadocians begins at this time, the 
chronology of whose kin.^s I shall give after that of 
Alexander's successors t shall annex to it that of the 
Parthians and the kings of Pontus. 

3646. 358. War of the allies with the . Athenians. It continued 
three years. 

Philip besie^sand takes Ampbipolis. 

3648. 356. Revolt of ArtHbasus against Ochus king of Persia. 

Birth of Alexander the Great. 

3649. 355. Demosihertes apjjears in poWic for the first time, and 

encourages the Athenians, who were alarmed by the 
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|inpmlMM te wir which Ibe kiag of P«nia vw mA^ 

Stn ¥A- Se8»«i« of the MMwl wr. 
S65a 854 Death oTMaHiolfu, hins of CirM. 
^fi^i" ^t A***"** "?k« W'we'f "Mrt*- of the tity of Medioiie. 
365S. 552. ArtcrmiB, widiiw of MMniii% to whom the h«l me^ 
Modedy Uket Rhodei. 

3653. S5t. Suceeiifiil eipeditioo of Oohu waiMt Pte^ok. Ct- 
o«i -.« P"»»«ndi<Urw»nltBoFpt ' 

SS$4 55a No^nd|«.tholMnaoK€fBOTrtrfU^ 
i»M»^obiiaedtoflj hrto£thi(^£» 



d&56u348. DeathoT Plato. 

sfi*a^<iAA S;l|iP"^k««W««el^m»terofdlynthDt. 
3658. 34& Phihp aeicoa ThemopyU^ aod Phoaii^ He eauaes 
bimaelf to be adnutted into the aanabor of the Amphie. 

3«63. 542. Oration of Demoathenea fioooenuBC the Gheraonenii. 

n favoor of Dbpithaa. ^ 

339. The AtheoianB tend aid ander Phoaioa to the citieaol 

Perinthaa and Byzaothim, beiieged hf Philip. That 

8660. 338. Phifip it £6lai«t generaliaiiao <tf the Gmka m th6 

eoenod of the Amphwhrooa. Heoiakeahunadf maater 

of Ebtaea. 
Battle of Cheronaea, wheiein Philip deleaU the Athotf 

miM and the Tbebana, wh» hwl enterad into a league 

againgt him. 
Oehoa, king of Perm, ispoiioned b^ Bagoeahiaft*^ 

^^tev Araes, hia aon, aneceeda hin, and reigna only 

tiireeTeera. ^^ ' 

mr. S37. Phihp eaoiea himaelf to be deebred general of the 

»he Greeks agamat the Peraianai The aame year he 

repodiates hia wifii Ohrni^aa. Hia aon Alexander at^ 
tfifit «tt t«^*^rM»toBpiwa.fromwheneehegoeatoIlIyria. 
366S. 336. «iilip»8death Alezander,hia aon, then twenty years 

of age, aneoeeda hira. 
Arae% king of Peraia, ia aanannatod by Bagoaa. 
•««A — DanoiCodomanusioeeeedahini. 
a669. 335.» Thebea taken and deatrayed bv Aleiander. H^ 

eauaea hiraaelf to be deebred generalmimo of the Greeks 
^« «•* ^*??* *; P«"*»»«« a dietawenrfiled atCorindi. 
awf. SM. Alexander leU out for Perm. 

Battle of the Graniens, foltowed with the eonqoest oC 

altooatWIAaia Minor. 
Seri. 833. Alexander is ceized at Tarsos wHh a dangenm illncai, 

from having bathed in theriTerCydaqs. fie is eared in 

a few days. 
Battle of bina. 
aw8.«ft Alexander roakea hJMielf maatsr of Type, after > uegb 

oKsef€iiiitonth% 
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3678. 992: Apeltes, ooe of the moat fmnous punters QrfttttM|iiil7. 

Aristidet and Protegenes were bis oontenporanea. 

Alexander goen to Jerasalem. He makes himself ma»> 
ter of Ga«a, and sooo after of all Egypt. He went af- 
ter this conqueit to the temple of Jopiter Ammoo, and 
at bis retm-o bailt the city of Alexandria. 

3679. 931. Battle of Arbela. It is followed with the taking of 

Arbela, Babylon, Susa, and PerKpolis. 
3C74. 99D. Darius is seized and laden with ehams by Beam, aad 
aoon after assassinated. His death puu an end to the 
Persian empire, which had subsisted two handred and 
aixyears from its foondation aoder Cy.ms the Great 

The Lacedaemonians rerolt against the Macedonians. 
Antipater defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis dieir 
king is killed. 

Thalestris, queen of the Aroszons, comes to sec Alei- 
ander at Zadracarta. ' 

Philotas and Parmenio, his father, inspected of ha¥- 
Ing conspired with others against Alexander, are put to 
death. 
9575. 329. Bessus is brought to Alexander, and soop after put to 
death. 

Alexander, after having subdued the Sogdtana aim * 
Bactrians, bailds a city upon the laxartes, to which he 
gives his name. 

Embassy of the Scythians to Alexander, followed by a 
victory gained by him over that people. 

Lysfppus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor, flourished 
about this time. 

3676. 328. Alexander makes himself master of the rocky emi- 

nence of Oxos. I 

Clitus killed by Alexander at a feast in Maracwidi. 

The death of Callisthenes happens soon afier. 

Alexander marries Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartcs. 

3677. 927. Alexander's entrance into India. He gains a gwit 

victory over Porus in pasung the Hydaspes. 

3678. 326. On the remonstrances of his army, Alexander deter- 

mines to march back. 

The city of Oxydracae taken. Alexander in great 
danger there. 

3679. 325. . Alexander's marriage wHh Statira, the eldibt daugh- 

ter of Darius. 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made go- 
vernor of Babylon. 

Demosthenes is banished for having received present^ 
and suffered himself to be corrupted by Harpalus. 

3680. 324w Death of Hephaestion at Eobatana. 

Menander, the inventor of the New Comedy, lived 

about this time. 

S681. 323. Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies there, at the 

age of two uid thirty years and eight months. Aridaeus, 

that prince's natnrid lux>tfaer, is declared king in bb 
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A.3f^C. PERSIANS AND GREEKS. 

•(ead. The regeoey of the kiugdom is gifen to Per. 



The generals divide the provinees ara ongtt themsel vet . 
From tlus diviikm eommencei the aeni of the empire 
of the Lagides in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the states of Greeoe 
to enter into a leagne with them. Demosthenes ia re. 
called from banishment 
368S. 323. Antipater is besieged in Lamia hj the Athenians, and 
is foreed to surrender bj capitulation. He soon after 
seizes Athens, and pnU a garrison into it 
Death of Demosthenes. 
SttIL- dSl. Alexander's maguficent funeral. 

Penlieeas puu Eomenes into possession of Cappadoeia. 
League of Ptolemy, Orateros, Antipater, and Aati- 
gonus, against Perdiecas and Eumenes,* 
Death of Crateras. . 

Unfortunate end of Perdiceas in Egypt Antipater 
sueeeeda him in the regency of the em|nre. 
J684. 93a ^meoes, defeated by Antigonns, shuu himself up m 
the castle of Nora, where he sustains a siege of a year. 
Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 
16fiS. Si9, Death of Ai^tipater. Polysperehon succeeds him. 
Phoeion's condemaation and death at Athens. 
Cassander, son of AntipaCer, seizes Athens, and aet^ 
ties Deatetrius Phalereus there to govern the republic 
36S7. 517. Olympias, the mother of Alexander, canaes Aridaeus» 
. and Eur>diee his wife, to be murdered ; she herself is 
soon after pot to death by order of Cassander. 
3689. 315. Euraenes is delivered up to Andgoous by his' own sol. 

diers and pot to death. 
8601.. 313. Antigonns takes Tyre after a siege of fifteen months. 
Demetrius his son, surnamed Poliorcetes, begins to dis- 
tinguish himself. 
3S92. Si^, Zeno institutes the sect of the Stoics at Athens. 
S69a 3tl. Seleiwus makes himself master of Babjrlon, and the 
neighbouring proTinces^ 

At this expedition of Seleocos against Babylon begins 
thff famous aera of the Seleucidae, called by the Jews the 
aera of contracts 

• -Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a great num. 
ber of the inhabitants of Phconieia and Judaea thither 
along with him. I 

Cassander causes Roxana, and her sonlilexander, to 
be put to death. \ 

3695. 309. Polyspherchon pot Hercules, the son of Alexander) ' ' 

and his mother, Berenice, to death. I* 

3696. 30S. Ophelhis, goTemor of Libya, revolts against Ptoletty. 
3698. 306. Demetrins Poliorcetes makes himself master of Athenily 

and rf>.-establishe8 the democratical government. Tbp 
same year be makes himself master ^ Salamis, and the 
whale island of Cyprus. 
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A.BC AX;. H&RSUKS AKD GREEKS. 

St9i. SOL DeMStriwPUereas, who connanded at Athens, re« 

tires to Thekes. The Atheoiaos throw down his lU- 

taes, and aondemn hia lo death. 

Aattfoniiiyand his son Dcmctrhis, asnme the tide of 

kings. The other prinees folloiw their ezanple, and do 

the sane. 
.S€9i^ aOL AatigoDas, to nuke die moat of Ms son's vietoij ia 

Cyprus, undertakes to deprive Ptoleanjr oC Egypt. That 



leinT the astrooomer fixes the hegpaning of the 
reign ot* Ptolemy, kmg of Egypt^oatfae/tfa of Ko?em* 
her (rf* this year. 
3700. dOi. Demetrias PoKoroetes fbrms the siege of Rhodes 
whiah he is foreed to raiae a year after. 

Pflotogenes theeelebrated painter was in theoity dor* 
iDgthetiase that it was besieged liy Demetrius. 
^701. 30S. The Rhocfians employ the money raiwd by the sale of 
the maohinet, whieh Demetrius liad used in the siege of 
their eity, and had giten them as a preaent, in ereciiog 
the fiunoQS Colossas,eallod theCotossoaof Bhodea. 

DeoMtrins Pgiiorsetes iadeetored general of all tbe 

Gi«eks bythe states of Greeae assemWadat the Isthmai. 

370t. soft Ptolemy, Seleaoos, Casaander, and LysimaahQa.entar 

iiato a Icufoe against Antigonos. and Demetrias, his sooi 

Battle of Ipsnsy wherein Antigonos is defeated. It ii 

Iblto^ad fay the division of the empire of Alennder 

amongst the foor allied prineea. 

AraesihM, fowMler of the Middle Aaatasy. 

There ia aaeh a eoMsexion between the evaatti whid 
happened in the foor empivea formed ont of Alexso- 
der's, that it is imposMhle to separate them. Fa 
whiah reason I ahall dispose them all in one cotoma 
aeoording to the pbn I havefiDllowed in treating then 
ia tbe bodr of my histoiy, I shall first mve a tatt 
that eontaiBS only the kings that reigned in eashd 
.those kmgdoms. 

JSmftL AfTia. MkeebitUL 'Tftrace & Bith 
ir04. dOOb Ptoiemr Seleaeaa Cassander. Lysiffiaobu 
6707. 397. Baler. Niester. Phitipand 

Alexander, the 
sons of Caasao- 
der, dispute the 
' D, and 
it al- 



^.710. fifti. Demetrins 

Poliarceles. 
3717. 287. *■ Pyrrhus and 

3719. Sti. Ptolemy I^iimaoh«B. 



4.M. AM, Egypt. Syria. 
Phitaadpl 



2793. 2S1. 



delphoft 
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Macedonia, Thrace & Bitfiyn^ 

SeleuoQs Ni- LTsimachus 
eator a veiy it killed ii* • 
Aort time. battle. After 
his death hii 
donuniona are 
disraembered, 
and ecaw to 
forma dietlact 
kmgdom. 



^gypt- 



3724. 28a 






AntioehaBSoter. 



374S. S6t* 

57»& 046. PtolMoyET 
getea* 

1762. S4& 



^rs. 230. . 

5778. 826. ^ 
. 3711. 833. 

ims. £S1. Ptolemy Phi. 

topator. 
*^S4. 890. 

^d»O0L 201 Ptolemy Epi- 



Antioebat Theoa. 
SeleiieaaGalUiii- 



Macedtmia* 

Ptolemy Cerau- 
BUS. Hit brother 
Meleager reign- 
ed some time af- 
ter him. 

Sosthenet. 

Antigowii. 
Gooatai. 



Seleneus Ceraunoa, 
Antioehaa the Great 



Demetrioiy 
aoD of ^ntiga* 
BOt Gonatas. 

Antigool^ 

DOSOD. 



Philip. 



P17. 167. 
'A. ISO. Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor. 
38i5. 179. 



*yi«- 



S839. 175. 
3840. 164 

mi 1&2, 

3854. 15a 
3859. 145. 
386a 144 



Ptolemy Phyieon. 



Seleoeo^ PhitopaUxr. 



Perseus, the 
last king of the 
Macedonians. 

Syria. 

Antjochus Epipbanes. 

Antiochos Eupator. 

Demetrius Sot*tr. 

Alexander Bala. 

Demetrius Nicator. 

Antiochas Theos, the aon at 
Bata, aeizes part of Syria. 
Tryphon does the same soon af* 
ter. 



VtL, VIII. 
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A.M. A.C. 

3S64. 140. 



38Sai94. 
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Syria, 

ADtioehiu Sid«te8 pqti Ttf- 
phon to death, aud reigns io luii 
rooin. 

Zebina uceeeds Demetrius l^t- 



d8S7. 
3890. 



117. 
114 



Ptolemy LathyrusL 



3S97. 107* Alexander L brother 
oi LftthjiusL 



SeleueiM, the ton of Nioator. 
AntiochiM Grypus. 

Antioehus the Cyzicenian *• 
▼idea the kingdom with Grp 
pas. 



3907. 
3911. 
3912. 
3913. 
3914. 



97. 
93. 
92. 
91. 

9a 



3919. t5. 



39121. 
39S3. 



83. 
8L 



3935. 
3939. 

3946. 



69. 
65. 
58. 



Alexander IL son 
Alexander L 



Seleoeas, son of Grypus. 

Antioehos Ensebes. 

Antioehns, seeondionof Grypm. 

Philip, third son of Urypus. 

Demetrias Euoheres, fourth sob 
of Irrypns. 

Antioehus Dionysios, fifth aona 
€^pas. 

The four last named kings reign- 
ed 8aecesai?ely with Eusebes. 

Tigranei, during fourteen 
jeari. 

Antiocfau Aaiatieas. 



Ptolemy Auletes. 
Berenice, ^e eldest 
daughter of Auletes, 
reignt some time in his 
stead, after whieh that 
prince is restored* 
3953. 51. Cleopatra reigns at ^ 

first wi th her eldest . bro- 
ther, then with Ptolemy, 
her youngest brother, , . 
and at last atone. 

SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

3704. 300. Seleucus, king of Syria, builds Antioch. 

Athens refuses to receive Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

3707. 297. Death of Cassander, king of Macedon. Philip his son 
succeeds him. He does not reign one year, and is suc- 
ceeded by Alexander, his brother. About this time 
PvnhQs, king of Epirus, espouses Antigone, of the hon« 
of Ptoleray, and returns into his dominions, out of which 
he had been driven by the Molossi. 

3709. 395. Demetrius Poliorcetes retakes Athens. Lysimaetms 

and Ptolerny, almost at the same time, deprive him of 
all he possessed. 

3710. 294. Demetrius puts to death Alexander, king of Maecdo* 
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A.M.A.C. 8VCCB8SOBS OF ALEXANDER. 

I 

nia, who bad eallcd him id to hn aid, and leiset hit do« 

manioas, where be reigira teTen years. 
3711. S93L Foundation of the city ot Seleuoia bj SeleoeosL 
9717. Vff, I^rrbas and Ljrfimatbua take Maoedooia from Dene* 

trim. The bitter dies miseraMj the year folloviDg in 



^m S8S. Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt resigns the throne t* 
his son Ptolemy PhifaKlelpbas. 
Foundation of the kingdom of Pergamos by Pbiletc- 

PUS. 

STSI. 28S. Demetrins Pbalereus is shot up in a fort by order of 
Pbiladelphos, and kills himself there. 

i 3732L 989. Seleneos Nieator, king of S^ria, deehtres war against 

j- Lyamaehns, king of Maeedonta. 

1 37^ 281* Lysimaehns is killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleaeui 

t enters Maeedonia to take possession of the kingdom. 

I He is assassinated there by Ceraanos. Antiochus So- 

^ ^ ter« his son sueceeds him in the kingdom of Syria. 

3724. 280. Cerannus, to seeure the kingdom of Maeedonia to him- 
self, pute the two ehUdren of Lysimaehus by Arsmoe t» 
death, and banishes her into Samotbraeia. 

The repablie of the Aehaeans resumes its aneient form, 
which it had lost under Philip and Alexander. 

Pyrrhus, king of Bpirqt, ealled in by the Tarentinet, 
goes to lialy to make war against the Romans. He giTes 
them battle for the first time near Heraelea. where the 
advantage Is entirely on his side. He is again snceessfnl 
in a second battle fought the year following. 

5725. 279. Irruption of the Gauls into Maeedonia. Caraonus gives 
them battle, in which he is killed. Meleager his brother 
succeeds him. 

S726L 278. Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he 
conquers. 

Sosthenes drives the. Gauls out of Macedonia. He is 
made king there, and reigns two years. 
Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphos. 

3727. S77, Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egrpt, causes the Holy 
Scriptures to be translated intoGreea. 

^28.876. Death of Sosthenes. AntigonusGoQatas,sonolPolioree- 
tes, who reigned afterwards for ten yearsin Greeee makes 
himself king of Macedonia in his room. Antiochus. king 
of Syria disputes the possession of it with him. Their 
difference terminates fenr the marriage of Antigonus with 
■ Phila, the daughter of Stratoniee and Seleooos. 

3^39. 275. Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and 
deliTers the country from their oppressions. By thU vio- 
tory he acquires the name of S^ter. 

3730, 274. Pyrrhus returns Into Italy, and is defeated by the Ro- 
mans. He goes to Macedonia, where he attacks and de« 

I feats Antigonus. 

Ptolerav Philadelphos, in consequence of the reputa- 
tion of the Romans, sends an embassy to them to demand 
their amity. 
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A.M. AXU SUCCESSORS OF ALEXAXDElb 

5752. 370. Pyrrhns anderCake> the siege of Sparta, and eauqpt 

redqce it. He is killed tbe next jear at the aiege of 
Argoa. 
5756. ^8. Antigonos Gonatas makes himself matter of Athiras, 
which liad entered into a league with the Ltaaedaemoniaos 
agairisthiro. 

5759. 26S. Abantidas maket himself tyrant of SicyoD^ after bat- 

ing put Gtinias, its governor, to death. 

M^gts, gfjvernorofCyreDaiea and Libya, revdka agamst 
Ptoleoiy PhiUdelphuB. 
5741 . 2fi5. Death of Pliiletaerua, king and founder of Perg:aroii& 
EuiiieneSy bis nephew, wcceeds htm. 

5745. 261. Aiilioehos Soter, king of Sf ria, eausea his kri AntiO' 

ohu5 to be proelaimed king. He dies soon ailer. 

Berosus of Bate^ton, the historiao, lived abontthiatime 

5746. 3511. Aoeommodation between Magas and Ptolemy Phila- 

delphtis. 
5749. 955. War between Anti0ehtts« king of Syria, and Ptolemy 
Phfiadelplms. 

5753. 352. AraitM, «he son of Ctinias, delivers Si^on from ty- 

rannyv «nd unites it with tbe Achaean league. 
^Sl. 250. Arsaces revoltt against Agatboeles, governor for An- 
tiochas in the cfwiatTy of the Parthians. About the same 
time Theodoras, governor of Baetriaaa, revolts and 
eaoses himself to be declared king of that jprovinee. 

5755. 349. Treaty of peace between Antiocbns and Ptolemy Plli- 

ladelphor, which puts an end to the war. By one of the 
condition* iof that treaty, Antioeh^s repudiates Lisodice, 
and marries Berenice. Ptolemy's daughter. 

5756. 348. Agis king of SparU, endeavours to revive the ancient 

institutions of Lyeucgus. Leonidas, his colleague, is dc 
posed for refusing to eoAsent to it Cleombrotni^ bis «tfi- 
in law, reigns in his stead. 

3757. 247. Death of Ptolemy PWhidelphas, king of Egyfil. Pto- 

lemy Bvergetes, his son, anceeeds him. 

ApoHonius of Rhodes, author of a poem upon the ez> 
pedition of the Arfpmauts. 

3758. 24d. Antioohus, turoamed Theos, king of Syria, is poisoned 

by his wife Laodice. She afterwards causes her son Se- 
leucus f ;allimcus to be declared king. 

Berenice, and her son by Antiochus, are assasinated by 
Loodioe. 

Ptolemy Evergetes, Berenice's brother, nndertokeslo 
revenge her death. He makes himself master of gvest 
part of Syria. 

5760. 344. The cities of Smyrna and Magnesia enter into an al- 

liance to aid the king of Syria against Ptolemy Evergetes, 
Aratus makes himself master of the dtadel ofCanatb. 
Leonidas is restored at Sparta, Cleombrottts sent mts 

banishment, and Agis put to death. 
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A.M. A.C. SUCCESSORS OP ALEXANDER. 

57fi2..243. DeathofADtigoQttsGoiiatatfUng of Macedonia. De- 
metriuSf his lon, succeeds him. 

376«. 04S» Seleaeus, king oC Syria, enters into a war with Antjo- 
ehus Hieraz, his brother. The latter hat the advantage 
in a battle near Ancyra, in Galatia. 

3703. 24L Death of Eumenes, king PergamoB. Attalva, his eoa- 
ain-german, succeeds him. 

3765. 239. Eratosthenes the Cyrenian, is made librarian to Pto- 
lemy Evergetes^ 

3771. 233. Joseph, nephew of the high-priest Onias, is sent am- 
bassador to t'toleroj Evergetes. 

Sm. 938. Death of Demetrins king of Macedonia. Antlgoiuis« 
gaarlian of Philip^ son of Demetrins, sneceeds him. 
, Polycletus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor. 

3774. 230. Seleucns, king of Syria, is defeated and lakes prisoner 
I by Arsaces, king of the Parthians. 

8776. 22S. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains a great victory over 
the Achaeans and Aratns. 

3778. 226. Seleucus Callinieus, king of Syria, dies amongst the 

Parthians, of a fall from a horse. Seleucns Cerannus, 
his eldest son, succeeds him. 

Antiochus Uierax is assassinated by thieves, on leaving 
Enrpt 

Aratus defeats Aristippvs, tyrant of Argos. He pre- 
vails upon ]Ly«ades, tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce 
the tyranny, and make his city enter into the Achaean 
league. 

3779. S2S. The Romans jend a famous embassy into Greece, to 

impart to the Greeks the treaty they had lately conclud- 
ed with the Iliyriaiis. The Corintl^ians declare by a pub* 
lie decree, that they shall be admitted to a share in the 
celebration of the Isthmian games. The Athenians also 
grant them the freedom of Athens. 

3779. 5t2$. Antigonus, king of Macedonia, by the management of 
Arabia, is called in to aid the Achaeans against the La- 
cedaemonians. 

3781. 223. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, takes Megalopolis. 

Battle of Selacia, followed with the taking of Sparta 
by Antigonus. 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Antiochus 
his brother, suroamed the Great, succeeds him. 

3782.222. The Cdossus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great 
earthquake. 

3783. 221. Death otTtolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt Ptolemy 
Philopator succeeds him. 

The iBtolians gain a great victory at Caphyae over the 
Achaeans. 

3784. 220. Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had 
revolted against him two years before, the first in Me- 
dia, the second in Persia. 

Death of Antigonus, king of Macecfonia. Philip, the 
son of Demetrins, succeeds him. 
. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, dies in Egypt. The La« 
s2 
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AJkL A.a SUCCKSSOB3 OF ALEXANDER. 

eedMmoamu eieet Ageftpolit and Ljeu^s to a&eecda 
hiiKi. 

War of tbe aNi«8 vitk the JBIolians, in faToor of the 
Aehaeant. 
3785. S19. Hermias, prime minister of Antioefan^ is pat to death 

by that pnoce's ordera. 
3787. SI/. Battle of Raphia between Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
aiKJ Antioohns, king <^ Syria. 

Treaty of peace between Philip, king of Macedonia, 
and the \ehaean8 on one side, and the iBtoliana oo the 
other, which pats an end to the war of the aflies. 
378S. Si6. Aotnchus besiegea Aehaeus, who had retailed, in 
Sardis, and, after a siege of two years, he is dehvered 
up by the treachery of a Cretan. 

Hao'bat's all anee with Philip, king of Macedonia. 
^ 3789. 215. Philip reeeires a considerable blow from the Kmnans 
at the Siege of Apollonia. 
3790. 214. Carneades, founder of the New Academy. 
379i2. 21S. Ant'oehas underukes to reduce the provinces wiMch 
had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire, and ef- 
fects it in the space of seven yeara. 
3793. 211. Ailiaitee of the ^tolians with the Romans. Attalui, 
king of Pergamtts, enters into it The Lacedaemonians 
accede to it some short time after. 
S79€. 80& Famous battle between Philip kipg of Macedonm, and 
the ^tolians near Elis. Philopoeraen distingnisbes him- 
self it) it. 
3798. 206. Battle of Mantina^a, wlierein Phik)pOemen defeats 
Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, who perishes in it Kabis 
is set in his place. 
5800. 204. Treaty of {>eace between Philip and the Romans. 
Ail the aiKes on both sides are included in it. 
Polybius !s sa;d to have been born th»s year» 
Death of Ptolemy Philopator; k-ngof Egypt. 
Ptolemy Epipbanes, at that time only five years old 
succeeds hiro. 

3801. 203. League between Philip of ?iIacedon and AnHoehut^ 

king* of Syria, against the young king of Bg}'pt 

3802. 202. Philip, king of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rhodians 

in a sea-fight off the island of Chios. That prince's cruel 
treatment of the Cyaneans seems to be properly dated 
the following year. 

3803. 201. Philip besieges and takes AbydoS» 

380i. 200. The Romans .declare war against Philip. P. Sulpitivs 
is appointed to command it He g^kis a considerable 
victory near the town of Ootolophusm Macedonia. 

3805. 199. Villicus succeeds Sulpitius in the eomrnand of the 

army against Phtli{i. The year following Flamiiilnus is 
>eni CO succeed Villicus. ' 

3806. 198. Antiochus, king of Syria, sohjeets Palestine and Coslo* 

Syria. 
The Achaeans declare for the Romans -agahist Philt^ 
'>7. m. Interview sf Philip and the osnsal FIsmhrfniiiL 
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AM. AJC. SUCGBSSOKS OF ALBXANDEB. 

3I07« 197. VM% tyrant of SptrU, deeUrei for the Uomani . 
The BcBotians do the 8«me. 

Denth of AttAhUy king of Peiganmi. Eumenes sue- 
eeeda him. 

Battle of Cynoseephale, where the Romans gain a 
eomplete Tfetory over Phiiip. 
HH. 196. Treaty of peace betweeo Philip and the Bomans, 
wbieh puts an end to the war. 

Embasay of the Komansto Antiochos the Great, in 
order to be assored wbetlier the complaints against 
him »ere justly founded. 

Conspiracy of Scopas, the iEtoHan, against Ptolemy 
BpiphaneS) discovered and punished. 
3809. 195. Flaminmos makea war against Nabia^ the tyrant of 

Sparta. 
5^5, 19]. Philopttmen gains a oonsiderible advantage over Na- 
bis, near Sparta. 

The iEtotians resolve to seize Demetrias, Cbalcis, and 
Sparta, by treaeliery and stratagem. 
Nabis is killed. Philopicmen makes the Lacedaemo- 
nians enter into the Achaean league. 

Antiochus goes into Greece to the aid of the ^toUans. 
The Romans declare war against him, and suon after 
defeat him near the straits of Tbet mopylae. 
SS14. 190. Battle of Magnesia, followed l>y a treaty of peace, 
wbieh puts an end to the war between the Komanii and 
Antiochus, which had subsisted about two years. 
The philosopher Panaetius wat born about this time. 
8815. 119. The Consiit FuKius forces the ^to*iana to submit to 
the Romana. Marlius, his colleagtie, almost at the same 
time, sobjeetaaH the Gaul's in Asia. 

The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles^ 
lapported by Phi1opo$nien happened tliis year. 
3817. 187. Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in the 
temple of Jupiter Belus, which he had entered in order 
to plunder it Selencus Philopator succeeds him. 
I S82I. 183. PhtlopcBmen is taken before Messene, by Dinocratea^ 
I and put to death. 

^ S833k 181. Demetrius, son of Philip, king of Macedonia, is unjust* 

ty accused by bis brother Perseus, and put to death. 
\SiU, l9Xk Death of Ptolemy Bpiphanes, king of Egjpt Ptolemy- 
I Pbilometor succeeds him. 

1 3825. 179. Death of Philip, king of Macedonia. Perseus hie son 

succeeds him. 
5829.175. Seleucns Philopator, king of Syria, is poisoned by 
Hcliodorns, whom he had sent a little before to take Je- 
I rusalera. He is succeeded by Antiochus Kpiphanes. 

8830« 174 Antiochus fipiphanes caos^gs Onias, the high-priest of 

Jerusalem, to be deposed, and sets Jason in his place. 
; 5833. 171. War between \ ntiochus and Ptolemy Pbilometor. 

The Romans declare tvar against Perseus. That 
priliee has some advantage in the fitst battle near & 
mer Peneus. 
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AM. AJO* SUOCfiSSOBS OF ALEXANDER. 

98d4» 170. Antioehiu Epiphaoei makei himwlf muter of aB 

Egypt He marches at'terwardft to Jerusalem, where he 

eemmits uubeard-oft' cruelties 
SSdS. i69. The Alexandriaus, in the room of Philometor, who 

had falleo ioto the hands of Antiochtts, make Ptotemy 

Evergetes, his younger brother, king. 
Ifhiloroetor is set at liberty the same year, and unites 

With his brother. That union induces Antiochus to renew 

the war. 
3836. 168. Paulus JCmilius is charged with the Macedonian war 

against Ferseuai He gains a famous victory over thst 

Since near Pydna, which puts an end to the kingdom of 
acedonia. It was not mluoed, however, into a pro- 
l^nce of the Roman empire till twenty years after. 
The praetor Anicius subjects Illy ria in thirty days. 
Popilios, one of the ambassadors Rent by the Romans 
into Egypt, obliges Antiochus to quit it, and come to an 
accommodation with the two brothers. 
5836. t68b Antiochus, exasperated st what bad happened in Egypt, 
turns his rage against the Jews» and sends ApoUonius to 
Jerusalem. 

The same year he pubiiihes a decree to oblige all na» 
tions in subjection to him to renounce their own religioe, 
and conform \o his. This law occasions a cruel persecu- 
tion amongst the Jews. 
^83f. 167. Antiochus goes in person to Jerusalem, to see his 
orders put in execution. The martyrdom of the Maces- 
bees, and the death of Eleazar, happened at that time. 
Paulus ^milius abandons the cities of Epirus to b« 
plundered by his army, for having taken Perseus'a part. 
The Achaeans, saspected of having favoured that prince, 
are sent to Rome, to give an account of their conduct. 
The senate banish them into different townsof Italy, from 
whence they are not suffered to return home till seven- 
teen year after. Polybius was of this number. 
3838. 166. Prusias, king of Bithynia, goes to Rome. Eumenev 
king of Pergamus, is not permitted to enter it. 
Death of Mattathias. Judas, his son, succeeds him, and 
mi^xr^ itx ^''"•'"""^^^^'^^"^•o^crUie generals of Antiochus. 
S84(X 164. Antiochus Epiphanes, is repulsed before Elyraais 
where he intended to plunder the temple. He marclies 
towards Judaea, with design to exterminate the Jews, 
The hand of God strikes him on the way, and be dies 
^ in the most exquisite torments. Antiochus Eupator, his 
son, succeeds him. 
$841. 163. Antiochus Eupator marches against Jerusalem. He is 
soon after obliged to return into Syria, in order to expel 
Philip of Antioch, who had made himself master of his 
capital. 
SS43. 162, Quarrel between Pbilometor, king of Egypt, and 
Physcon his brother, which does not terminate till after 
the exp. ration of five years. # 

Ociavius, ambassador for the Romans io Svria.is tfs« 
sassinatecl. 
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A.M. AJCs SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

98 il t6ft DemetriQs Soter, the ion of Seleucns Ph lop&tor, fi'tn 
from Rome, vhere he had been kept a> an ho>t ge, to 
Sjr.a, where he causes Antioehus Eupator to be iHit to 
death, aod aoizes the throne. 

8S45. 161. Desth of Judas MaccnbAeus. 

3844. I6a Deraetriua is aefcnowledged king of Syria by the Ro- 
mansu 

9S45. 159. Death of Eoraenes, king of Perganas. Attains Phi- 
loraetor suceeeds h^n. 

SS4S. 156. War between Attalus and Prus as. 
'9851. 153. Aiezaiider Bala prete..ds himself the son of Ant^ochus 
Ep-phanes and in that qua! ty attempts to eause himself 
to be acknowledged k ng of Syria. 
I oS52. 15S. AndrscQsof AdramTtt>um preiends h:m8elf the son 
of Perseus, and andertakes to eanse himself to be declar- 
ed king of Macedonia. He Is conquered, taken aud sent 
to Rome by Metellus. 

.'^4. 150. Demetr.os Soter >s killed in a battle bet- een h m and 
Alexander Bala. Rs death learcs the latter in posses- 
sion of the empire of Syria. 

3856. t49> Maoedonia is reduced into a prorinee of the Roman 
emir're. 

-9887. H7^ TrooUes in Achaia promoted by Dsaeus and Critolaus. 
The commissioners sent thither by the Romans are in- 
sulted. 

985S. 146. MeteHus goes to Achaia, where he gans several ad*> 
▼anCages over the Achaeans Momm us succeeds him, 
and, after a great battle near Leucopetra, takes Conoth 
aod entirely demolishes -t. 

Greece is reduced into a Roman proviaee under the 
name of the provinee of Achata. 

The sequel of the history of the kings of Syria is very 
perplexed; for which reason I shall separate it from 
that of the Egyptians, in order to complete its chrono- 
logy. 

Stftia. Eg^pt 

S959. 145. Demetrius Ni- Death of Ptole-* 

<a6a 144. ealor, son of De- Antiochus, sor- my Philometor. 

metrius Soter, da- named Theos, son Ptolemy Physeon, 
feats Alexander ofBsbi, supported his brother, sue- 
Bala, and aaoeeds by Tryphon, eeeds him. 

the throne. makes himaelf 

roaster of part of 
the kingdom. 

Tryphon gets 

Jonathan into his 

^2153. 141. Deroetrias hands, and puts 

marches against him to death at 

the Parthians.— Ptoleroai*. The 

Af^tr some small year foUowing he 



9869. 135. 
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A.M. A.C. Syria, Egy^, 

AdTtntaget he is murders his p upU 
taken prisoner. Antiochus, and 
seizes the king- 
of Syria. 

3IC4. 140. Antiochus Side- 

S866. 138. tea, the seeond Death of Attain* 

aon ot Demetrius king of Pei^gamus. 
Soter, marries Attalos his ne- 
Cleopatra, the phew sumamed 
wife of hit brother Phitometor, sac- 
Demetrius Nica- ceeds him. He 
tor ; and after hav- f^ns five years. 

9868. 136. ing put Tryphon The croeltiea of 

to death, he is de- Phyacoo at Alex- 
elared king him- andria oblige roost 
self. of the inhabitants 

Antiochus Side- to quit the place, 
tes besieges John 
Hyrcanus in Jem- 
rusalem,and takes 
the city by capico- 

S8ri. 133- lation. (Attalus Pbilo- 

3873. 131. Antiochus roetor, king of 

marches against Perganios, at bis 
the Parthians, and dea'h leaves his 
gains many ad- doroinbns to the 
vantages oTer Roman (leople. 
them. They send Andronicus aeisea 
hack Deu.etrius them.) 
•M. . . -kT. theyear following. 

3874. 13a Demetrius Ni. * The consul Per- 

cator reigns again penna defeats An. 

m S)Tia. dronicus, and sends 

him to Home. The 
kingdom of Perga- 
mus is reduced the 
year following into 
a Roman province 
hyManiosAquiliua. 
Physoon repudi. 
ates Cleopatra, his 
first wife, and mar- 
ries her daughter 
of the same name. 
He is soon after 
obliged to fly, and 
the Alexandrians 
give the govern* 
ment to Cleopatra, 
whom he had re- 
pudiated. 
^gn, IST. Demetrius ia Physcon 



killed by Alexan- cends the tluraiie 

der Zebina, who of Egypt 
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A.M. A.C. Syria. Bgypt. 

takes his place, 
and causes himself 
to be acknowledg- 
ed king of Syria. 
3880. 134. SeleucusV.eW- „ ,. . . 
S88S. 122. estsonofDeme- ^ ""J*"^®* Physeon giTCS 
trius Kicator, is felted by Urypns, hig daoghter in 
declared kiDg,aod*i^^<l^c*'^i'*^^^' marriage to Gry- 
soon after kdled pus^ king of Syria, 

by Cleopatra. An* 
tiochos Grypas 
succeeds him. 
6S84. 120. Cleopatra at- 

3««7. 1 1 r. tempts to poison, Death of Phys- 

3890. Hi. Grypns^ and is Antioohiit, the eon. Ptolemy La- 
poisoned herself. Cyzleenian, son of tbyms suceeedi 
Cleopatra and An- him. Cleopatra^ 
tioehus Sedetes, his mother, oblige* 
ti^es arms against him to repudiate 
GrypQs. He has Cleopatra, his eld- 
the worst m the est sister, and to 
beginning | but marry Selene,, hit 
two years after youngest. 
,38»1. IW. .-•'....' «.*• 




to Alexander, her 
youngest son. 
Cleopatra dri?ea 
a»7. W7. Lathyrus out of 

Bgypt, and plaeet ^ 
his brother Alex* 
ander, upon the 
throne. 

Signal rictory of 
'3900. 104. Lathyrus over 

Alexander, king of 
the Jews, upon the 
hanks of the Jor- 
dan. 
-««. *rt» Cleopatra force* 

3801* 103. LathrrSs to raise 

the siege of Ptoic- 

mais. and takes 

that city herself 

3908. 10L Cleopatra takes 

d90r. 9r. Death of Gvy. her daoghter Se* 

3910. 94. puai Sekiueas his Antiochus the leiie from Lathy- 

son succeeds him. Cyzicenian Is de- rus, and makes 

3911. 93. Seleaeus is de- feated, and put to her marry Antio- 

feated hy Eiiaebes, death. ehus the Cyaioe- 

Mvd burnt In Mop- ^ luan^ 

suestla. Antiochas Buse- 

391^, 92. Antiochos, bro* bes, the son of the 
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A.M. A.C. ^ria. Egypi 

ther of SelcQcus, Cvzieenian, cause* 

and tctond •on of h.ii»ietf to be de- 

GrjpDs, assumes dared kng. He 

the diadem. He marr es Seleoe, 

is iwesently after the widow of Gry* 

defeated by Biise- puib 

bes, and drowued 

in the Orontes, 
S913. 91. ehiUp. hisbro- 

ther, third son of 

Grypua, succeeds 

him. 
*?014. 90. Demetrius Eu- , 

5915 89 c»'«re». f««rth s.n^ Alexander kilte 

^ ofGrypus.isestA- *»» ^^^"^ Cjeo- 

Wished kiog at , , ^ P*^ j . 

3916. 88. Damascus by the Eoaebes defeat- ytexandep » ex- 
aid of Lailiyrus, ed by Philip and pelled, and dies 
Demetr.us, retires soon after. 
3919. 85. Demetrius hav- to the Parth ans, Lathyroi is re- 

ibg been taken by vho re-estaW sh oaHed. • 

theParhans, Vn-him upon the 

tiochns D.onysjus throne two years 

the fifth sop of after. 

Gr^ pus, is setup- ^ 

on tbetbrone^and 

killed the following 

year. 
a$Slk* 89. TheSYriaos, Eosehes takes 

weary' of so many refuge "n Cilicia, 
3982« 8S» ehauges, choose where he remains Lathyrus miiis 

Ttgranes, king of ^oiicealed. Thebes in Egypt, 

Armenia, for their where the rebels 

king. He reigns whom he had be- 

tburteen years by fore defeated had 

a viceroy. taken refoge. 

3983. 81. I>e*i»; ^^ ^^y 

no. Alexander 

H. son of Alexan- 
der!, under the 
Erotection of Syl- 
i,iseleeted king. 
SOdS. 76. Death of Nico- 

medea. king of Bi- 
^9dS. 69< Tigvauet reeali Aatioahus Asia- thynia His kiog- 
Magdalos, his ticus takes posses- dbm is redvced 
vieefoy in Syria, sion of some parts into a Roman pro- 
of Syria, and nnoe s as ia Gjn- 
nrigns four yean, naica the same 
year. 
3939. 65. Pompey de- Alexfindep is 

"^ prives Antiochut driven o»it of E* 

Asiattcus of his gypt Ptolemy 
dnminions, andre- Auletes, LatB^- 
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AJUL AJC. JB^iL Egypt 

duces Syria into a nis's natural ton, 
* Roman province, ii let in his piaoe. 

S946. 58. Tlie Romans depose Ptolemy, king of Cypms, and 
seize that island. Cato is charged with that oommissioo. 
Ptolemy Aoletes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Bere- 
nice, the eldest of his daaghters^ is declared queen in 
his stead. 
S949. 55. Gabinins and Antony restore Auletei to the entire 

possession of his dominions. 
3953. 51. Death ot Ptolemy Anletes. He leaves his dominiont 

to his eldest son and daughter, the farooos Cleopatra. 
>3956. 48. Pothioos and Achillas, the young king's guardians, de- 
d^rive Cleopatra of her share in the^ government, and 
'drive her out of Egypt. 
5957. 47* Death of the kmg of Egypt Oaesar places Cleopatra 

upon the throne with Ptolemy her youngest brother. 
3961. 43.. Clec^atra poisons her brother when be comes of age 
to share the sovereign authority according to the lavSk 
She afteriKards dedarfts for (he Roaan tnomviri. 
3963^ 41. Cleopatra goes to Attt(kn;|r at Tarsus hi Cibda. She 
gains (he ascendant over mm, and carries him with her 
to AleMudria. 
3QTlm ^ Antony makaa kimself master of Armenia, and brings 
the king prisoner to Cleopatra. Coronation of Cleopatra 
and 4i9 her chUUr6o. 

Rupture between Caesar, i^id Antonv. Clecpatra «»b 

companies the latter, who repudiates Octavia at Atheni. 

5973. .31. Cleopatra flies at the battle of Aatinm. Antony follows 

her, and thereby abacidons the victory to Caesar. 
^974. 30. Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra: ' 

Caesar miikeshimielf master of Aleiandna. Gleopalva 
kills berself. Egypt is reduced into a Roman provmce. 

Cappadocia. J*firtbittn Em^re, Poniftt. 

3.499. 514. The kngdon of 

Pontua was found- 
ed -by Darius the 
son of Hystaspes, 
in the year 3490. 
Artabazos was the 
' trstkitigof it ii»8 

successors, dosrn 
to Mftbridates, are 
Utde known. 

3600. 404. Mithridates I. 

He is commonly 
considered as the 
founder ofEhekhig. 
dom of Pontus. 

3638. 366. Ariobarzanes. 

He reigns twentyi 

VDL. VIII. ' T 



$lt 
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A.M. A.C. Cappadoua. 
3644. d60. Arianithesl. 

3667. 337. was the first kiDg 

of Cappadocia. 
He reigned jointly 
-with hit brother 
Holopbemet. 

3668. 536. Ariarathes II. , 

•on of the first 
He vas depriTed 
of bis dominions 
bj Perdiecas, who 
set Eamen^ <m 
the throne. 



PariMan Smpire. PMtfaff; 
six jean. 

MitbridatesU. 
He reigns thiitf • 
fire jean. 



3689. 

3702. 



315. Ariarathes III. as- 
302. cends the throne 
of Cappadocia af- 
ter the death of 
Perdieeas mad Eu- 



8720. 
S754. 



3814. 
3819. 

384a 
3842. 
3873. 

3871;. 
3881. 
3913. 



5Stl4. 



284 Ariamnes. 
250. AriarathesIV. 



190. Ariaratheiw T. 
185. 

164, 

16a Ariarathes YL 

131. sornamed Philo- 
pator. 

129. Ariarathes YII. 

123. 

91. Ariarathes Yin. 
Mithrii^ates, kipg 
of Pontus, puts 
him to death, and 
sets his son upon 
the throne. Soon 
after Ariarathes 
IX. takes Cappa- 
docia from the son 
of Mithridates, 
who is presenter 
after re-establish- 
edbj his father. 

^' SjHa enten 
Cappadoeia, drives 
the sonofMithri- 
(late8outofit,an4 



Mithridatcsni. 
Beigns tliicty4Z 
^ jeara, Theragni 

of the three kings 
who aueeeed hin 
fawhide the spaee 
Artaecs L fouo- of an hundred 
der of the Parthi- jesn. The lait 
«n empire. of them was Mith. 

Arsaoes Jh bro- ridatee IV. grert- 
ther of the firat grandfiitber of 
Priapathis. Sf ithridalet the 
Phraates L Great. 

PhaniMesioooC 
, MithridatesIV. 
Miihridatet. I. 

PhraMes H. Mithridatei V. 

oarnaned Bver^ 
Artabanus. Af- getes. 
ter a veij shprt Mithridates VI 
reign he is sue- sumamed the 
oeeded bj Mithri- GreaL 
dates IL who Mithridates 

reigns fort j yean, seises Cappadodsjt 
and makes his loa 
king of it 
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L3t. A.C. CappadocuL Parthian Empire. PorUku. 
ieCi ArioharzaDes 
Lo^n the throne. 

9915. 99. Tigranesluugof MiiMehirei, BeginiiiDg of the 

Armenui, drives and after him Si- first Wiir between 
Anoharzanes oot natrooes. These Mithridates and the 
of Cappadoeia, two prinees reign Romans. 

S916. tS. ««) reinstates the about twenty yeari^ Mithridates eant- 



SQnQrB|[itfaridate& 



5917. 97. 



3918. 86. 



S920. 84. 



392f. 8S, 

3926. 78.' SylUobUgei 

MiihrUlates to re« 
store Cappadoeia 
to Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes dispossesses 
him oi it a second 
time. After the 

S928. 76. vaf with Mithri- 
dates, Pompej 
reinstates Ariobar- 

3929. 75, zanes. His reign, 

and the very short 
one of, his son, 
eontinae down to 
aboat the year 
3953. 

3930. 74. 



es all the Romans 
in Asia Minor to 
be massaared in 
one day. 

Arehelaas, one 
of the generals of 
Mithridates, seizes 
Alliens and moat of 
the cities of Greece. 
Sylia is charged 
with the war a- 
gaiiist MithridateSb 
He retakes Athens 
after « long siege. 

Victory ofSylla 
over the generals 
of Mithridates 
near Cbaeroivea. 
He gains a seeond 
battle soon after at 
Urehomenus. 

Treaty of peace 
between Mithri- 
dates and ^^lla, 
which terminates 
the war. 

Mithridates pats 
his son to death. 

Seeond war be-, 
tween Mithridates 
and the Romans. 
It subsists some* 
thing less than 
three years. 

Mithridates 
makes an alliance 
with Sertorius. 

Beginning of the 
third war of Mith- 
ridates against the 
Romans. Lnc4iUns 
and Cotta are plac- 
ed at the bead of 
the Roman array. 
Cotta is dt-feated 
by sea and iand^ 



82t 

AJ^A.C. 



S9SU 73. 



^995. 71. 



$934.. 70. 



5936. 6S. 



3^7. 67. 



a»3S. 66w 
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Cappad9cku Parthian Bn^re. Potaus, 

and forced to dint 
liimaeir ap io Chal« 
.e«4oiK Lnenllas 
goestohift aid. 
MUhnfiates 
ffirins th« «ege of 
CyzioBtD. Lueul- 
^ loft obliges him to 
raise it at the end 
of two years, and 
porsQes and beats 
t nim near the Gn- 



PhnuitesUI. 
-who assanoes the 
aurname of ihe 



S939. €5. 
3948. 56. 



M. 



Mithridates, eld- 
est son of Phraates. 

Orodes. 
Vnfortonate ex- 



Mithridates de- 
feated in the plalaS 
of Cfabirae He 
retires to TigraneSi 
Lucollusdeelarel 
war against Ti- 
granes^ and soon 
after defeats him, 
and takes T^no- 
eeita, the capital 
of Armenia. 

Lueullus defeats 
Tigranes and 
Mithridates. who 
ha^ joined their 
forces near the 
river Arsamia. 

Mithridates re- 
florersall his do- 
minions, in eonse* 
qoenceof the dis- 
content that takes 
plaee in the Bo- 
man army. 

Porop^ is ap- 
pointed to sQoeeed 
Lucnlhis. He 
gains many ad^aii* 
tages over Mithri- 
dates, and obliges 
him to fly. 

Tigranes snr- 
renders himself (0 
Po«T»pey. 

Poropey makes 
himself master of 
Caina, in which tli6 
treasures of Mith- 
ridates were laid 
up. 



S95a 54 



30SX 
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CafpadMia. Parthian Empire. 

pedition of Cra»- 
■It agatntt tbe 

51. AriobaraanM 

■^ in. Heiipntto 
death by Cawiut. 

42. AriarathesX. Veiitidiai,M. 
M. Aotooy neraloftheRo- 
drives Arlirathes mant, gains a Tic- 
out of Cappadoeia, tory Cfwer the Par- 
and sets Archelans thians, irhicb re* 
in bis plaee. Oa Irieres the honour 
the death of that ^agr had lost at 
prinee, which hap. the battle H Car- 
pened to the year rae. 
of the world 4023, 
Csppadoeia was 
reduced into a^o- 
man prosinee. 



221 

Pmtut* 

Death of Mith- 
ridates. Fharoa- 
ees his too, whom 
the army IukI elect- 
ed kibg, submits 
his person and do- 
minions totheUcM 



ai. 



SyraeuBe. 

• Syracuse is said to have 
been founded in the year of 
the world fB95, be&re 
S50t* 503. Christ 709. 



^52a 484. Ge1on*s beginning. 



3523. 
3525. 



481. 

479. 



Gelon M elected king of 
Syracuse. He reigns five or 
six years. 
472. Uierbl. He reigns eleven 

years. 
461. Thra^bulus. In a year's 
time he is expelled by his 
subiecti 

3544. 410. 1 he Syraousans enjoy 
their liberty during sixty 
years. 
415. The Athenians, assisted 
412. by Uie peopleofSegesta. un- 
dertake the siege of Syra- 
cuse under their general 
l^ieias. They are obliged to 
t3 



Carthage. 

Carthage was founded in 
the year of the world 5158, 
befoi e Christ 846. 
, First treaty between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. 
It appeafs that theCartbagi* 
nians had carried their arms 
into Sicily before this trea« 
tr, as they were in possea- 
tton of part 6f it when it was 
concluded. But what year 
they did so is not luiown. . 

The Carthaginifts make 
an alliance with Xerxes. 

The Carthaginians, under 
Amiloar, attack the Greeks 
settled in Sicily. They are 
beaten by Gelon. 



353S. 
;354^. 



3589. 
359sJ. 



The Carthaginians send 
troops underHannibal to aid 
the peopl^t Segesta against- 
th&Syraeg&aQS. 
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A.M. A.C. Syrawtc, 

raise it at the end of two 
yean. The Syracusaai pur- 
sue and defeat them eatire- 
ly. 

3599. 411. Beipnmiig of Dtooyfliuf 
3595. 409. the Elder. 

3593. 406. Diooyans, af|er having 
deposed the aneient magis- 
trates of Syraeoafti is (Haeed 
at the head of the new ODes, 
and soon after eausea him- 
self to he declared geBeral- 
issima ^ |p 

3600. 404. Revolt of the Syracosaoa, 

against Dionysias upon ao* 
count of the taking (k Gela 
by the Carthaginians, it is 
followed by % ireaty of peace 
between the Carthaginians 
and Syracusans, by one of 
the GQuditions of which Sy- 
racuse is to continue in sub- 
jection to DionyMUs. H« 
establjshes himself in the 
granny. 

New troubles at Syracuse 
againsLPionysias. He finds 
means 10 pot an end to them. 

5605. 399. Diooysius makes great 
preparations for a new war 

— ^ ^- with the Carthaginians. 

3607. 397. Massacn of all the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, followed 
by a declaration of tfrar, 
* which Dionysius caused to 
be signified to them by a 
herald, whom he dispatched 
to Carthajge. 

3615. 389. Dionysius takes Rhegium 
by capitulation. The next 
year he breaks ih& treaty, 
and makes himself master 
of it again by force. 

$632. S72, Death of Dionysius the 
Elder. His snn Dionysius 
the Younger succeeds him. 
By the advice of Dion, his 
brother*in-law, be causes 
Plato to come to his court. 
Dion, banished by the or- 
der rif Dionysius, retires in- 
to Peloponnesus. 
. 36l4 jymjwu maizes Acete, 
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Hanqibal and ImOoon are 
lent toeonquer Sicily. They 
open the campaign with the 
aieg|^ Agr%entUm. 



The war made bf the 
Carthaginians in Sieiff is 
terminated bj a treaty of 
peace with the Syraeuaao; • 



Imilcon goes to Sicily with 
an army to carry on the 
war against Dionysiua. It 
subsists four or five years. 
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A.M. AJO. Hyr acute. 

his sister, the wife of Diob, 
mvry Timocraies, oite of 
hiatneods. Tbat treatment 
makes Dion resolve to at- 
tack the tjraat with opea 
Ibree. 

3644. 360. Dkm obliges Diotiysias to 
abandon Syracuse. He sets 
^sail for l#ty. 

3646. SSS. Calippus c uses Dion to 
be assasamated, and makes 
liimself master (^ymeuse, 
where he reigiisViOut thir- 
teen months. ' 

5647. 357. Hipparinus, brother of 
J)ioiiysiiis the Younger, 
drives Calppus out of Sy- 
meuse, and^ablshes him- 
self •»» biS place for two 
yearsL 

3654. 350. JDionysias reinstated. 



9arthagf. 



Seoond treaty tk peace 
ooncluded between the Ko- 
roant and Carthaginians. 

The Carthaginians make 
a new attempt to seize Si- 
cily. They are deteated 
by Tinwleon, whohad iMrCA 
moieop to surrender liim- sent by the Corinthians to 
Iplf, and toretre toCorinth. the aid of the Syracusans. 



5656. 348. The Syracusans call in 
Timoleen ttftheir aid. 

3657. 347. Dionysius is firir ced by Ti- 



3658. 346. Timoleon abolishes ty- 
ranny at Syracuse, and 
thruttghoui Sicily, the liber- 

3673. 332. |y of which he reinsdltes. 



Hanno, citizen of Car- 
thage, forms the design of 
making himself master of 
his country. 

Embassy of Tjpe to Car- 
thage, to demand aid against 
Alexander the Great. 

Beginning of the wars be- 
tween theCarthaginians and 



^7'i7. 277. 
3729. a75. 



3685. 319. Agathocles makes him- 

self tyrant of Syracyser 
3/34. 280. A Roman legion seizes Agathocles in Sieily and Af- 

Rheg^um by treachery. rica. 

The Carthaginians send 
Hieroand \rtemidonisare sid iknder Majo to theRo- 

made supreme mag.strates tawoM against ryrrhus. 

by the Syracusan troops. 
3736. 268. if iero is declared king by * 

the Syracusans. 
3741.263. A ppius Claudius goes to Beginning of the first 

Sie ly to akl the Mamertines Punic war with the Rbraaoa. 
... i«anst the Carthagrinians. It subsists twenty -four years 

•»/«. 261. H ero. who was at first a- The Romans besiege the 

gainst him, comes to an ae- Carthaginians in Agrigen- * 

eomittodalion with hiiiii, and tu m , an^^ke the city at%Mr 
a siege uwfm&i mqntlis. 



a2\ 
AM. 

3745. 

3749. 

3750. 
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A.C. Syraaue. 

259. ro«ke» m ti&unoe with the 
Bomani. 

955. 

254. 



3755. 249. 



^756. «48. 



Carthage. ' 

S«ik.fight between the Bo- 
mans and the Carthagim- 
uis, near the coart of Myle, 
Sea-fight netr Eoioiniii, 
in Sicily. - . 

Begolas in Afnca. tic ii 
taken prisoner. 

Xantbippns comes to tlic 
aid of%e Carthaginians. 

BegulQs is sent to Biiib« 

to propose the exchanj^c of 

A prisoners. At his return 

^ the Carthaginians put him 

to death with the moR 

cruel torments. 

Siege of Ulybaeam by the 
Romans. ^ . 

lefeat of the CarAagi- 



5763.841. Hierpse^ndstheCarthagi. •efe^i^f J'SaSis'^t 
nian..idagain.tthefo«.gn --^^-^Xt^X 



mercenariesL 



3767. 237. 



3776. 



8784. 
3786. 

3787. 
3788. 

3783. 



22«. 



tea, followed by atreaty ^t 
puts an end to the first m- 
niewar. 

War of Libya aglmst the 
foreign mercenaries. Ittnb- 
si8t# three years and four 
months* . . 

The Carthaginians gnre 
op Sardinia to the Romani, 
and engage t# pay them 
twelve hundred tslento. 

A milcaris lulled in Sp«u 
Asdrubal, his son-in-law, 
succeeds him in the com- 
mand of the army. 

Hannibal it aent into 
Spain upon the demand ot 
his uncle AsirubaL 

Asdrubal's death. H«n- 
nibal is made general of the 
army in his stead. 
Siege of Sagontmn. 
Bei^nnlng of the second 
Punic war, which subasU 



218. Hiero goes to meet the 
consul Tib: Sempromus, m 

order to oflFer hiro his wr- ^„„.« — , 

vices against the Carthagi- seventeen years, 
di-r nians Hannibal enters ItoJ^, 

^17- ""*^'- and gains the haldes of Ti« 

dnus and Trebia. 
o, R Battle of Thnaymeoai 

**^' Hannibal deceives Fsbras 

at the defile of CsssilTOHm. 
Cn. Scipio dtfeaU the 
Carthaginians in Spain. 
215. DeaSofKcTO^HicroDy. Battle of Cwmse, 8«f 
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A.M. A.e. Syracute. Carthage. 



mm, his grand ma t m un dt nibal retired to Capaa after 

him. this battle. 

Hieronymut abandoni tha 

party of the UomaDt, and 

enters into an aUianee with 

Hannibal. Me is assassi- * 

nated soon after. Hit death 
3790. 214. is followed with great eom- Asdmbal is beaten m 

motions tt Syracuse. Spain by the two Sotpioik 

579S. 212. Marcellus takes Syraenw, 

after a siege of three jream 

^Carthage, 

3793. 311. The two Soipios are killed in Spain. 
The Romans besiege Capoa. 

379i 210. Hannibal ad vanees to Rome, and bencgei it The Bo- 
mans soon i^er take Capoa. 

3798. 306u Asdrubai enters Italy. He is defeated by the eonnfl 
Livios, whom the other consul Nero had joined. 

^99 - 205. Seipio makes himself roaster of all Spain. Ha b made 
consul the vear followmg, and goes to Afriea. 

dt02. ^p2. Hannibal is recalled to ai<i his country. 

3S09. 201. Interview of Hannibal and Seipio in Afriea, foOowed hf 
a bloody battle, in which the Romans gain a complete 
▼ictor\. 

3804. 200. Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and Ro* 
manSj which puts an end to the second Ponic war. 
, Fifty years elapsed between the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third Punie war. 

SSIO. 194b Hannibal is made praetor of Carthage, and reforms 
the courts of Justice and the finances. After having ex- 
ercised that office two years, he retires to king Antiochaa 
at Kphesus, whom he advises to carry the wi^ into Italy. 

5S1d. 191. Interview of Hannibal and Seipio at Ephesos. 

<SS16. 188. Hannibal takes refuge in the island of Crete, to avoU 
bein^ delivered up to the Romans. 

'3820. 184. Hannibal abandons the island of Crete, to take refage 
with Prut-'itfs. king of Bitbynia. 

5822. 182. Death of Hannibal. 

3823 181. The Romans send eommissboert into Africa, to ad- 
judge the differences that had arisen between the Car- 
thaginians and Masinissa. 

3848. 156. Second embassy sent by the Romans, into Africa to 
make new inquiries into the difierences subsisting be- 
tween the Carihaginians and Masinissa. 

8855. 149. Beginning of the third Panic war. It subsists a little, 
more than tour years. 

3856. 148. Catthage is bt^sieged by the Romans. 

3858. 146. Seipio the Younger is made consul, and receives the 
command of the army before Carthage. 

3869. 145. Seipio takes and entirely demolishes Carthage. 
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EXPLANATION. 

yA# Mmerak denote the Volume, and the Figwree the Page. 



Ab ANTIDAS makei himwlf tyrant of Sicyon, tu. 129. 

Abftt, king of Argos, it 258. • .... .„ 

AbdoloQjmusis placed apon the throne of Sidon against his wiD,t. 
1^ ; his answpr to Alexander, iHT, 

Ahelox, a Spaniard, his treachery, L 311. 

Abradates, kin^ of Susiana, engages in Gyruses service, u. 118; be 
is killed in the battle of Thy mbra, 132. 

Abraham goes to Egypt with Sarah, i. 174 5 th«i Scripture placa 
him verv nearNimrod ; and why, ii. 44. 

Abrocoma's, one of the generals of Artazerses Mnemon's army, 
marches against Gyrus the Younger, iii. S4l. 

Absalom, brother of Alexander Jannieus, vii. 321 ; he is taken pri- 
soner at the siege of Jerusalem, 323. 

Abutites, governor of Susj*, for Danus, surrenders that place to Alex* 
ander v. 177 i he is continued in his gavemment l/'8. 

Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by PUiUp. vj. 277. &C.5 tragica] cod 
of that city, 279. . . ^ . ^^, • ^ 

Acadaroy,founded at Alexandna under the name of Musteom, Ti-iL 

Acarnaniaris, people of Greece, their courage, vi. 238. 

Achaeans, settled by Aohaeus in Peloponnesus, S. 25 i; institution of 
their commonwealth, vi. 128 ; their |;overnment, cities of which 
the Ach an league is formed at fiist, ibid, j «;everal cities join it sf. 
terwards 129 \ chiefs who rendered that republic so flourisbing, 
246. 

The Aohaeans enter into a war with Sparta, vL 163 ; after insny 
losses they called In Antigonos to their aid, 165 ; >ii a war with 
the -Etoljans they have recourse to Philip, 205 5 they declar,: foe 
the Roman* against that prince, 299 ; they join with the Eomsns 
against Antiochus 348 ; their cruel treatment of many Sp»rtairt, 
vii. 27 ; they subject the Messenians. 52 ; they send deputies to 
Home concerning Sparta, 56 ; CalUerates, one of their depnlies, 
Wrays them, 57, fcc 
The Achaeans resolve to share with the Romans in thedaogen 
• of the war against Perseus, vii 158 ; they are susperted by thft 
Romans, 209 { cruel treatment of them by the Romans, 210. {(o ; 
troubles in Achak, 227 ; the Achaeans declare war against the !«• 
cedflemoniaiui^ 228 1 tbey imnlt the Bonuui ^ om aMM Jo acrs, 2S9 
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ihtj CDgaee Tbel>€s aii4 Chalois to jmn them, 230; tbej are de- 
feated 1^ MeteUot, iMd ; aod afterwanb by Mammitis, 893, ht ; 

Aefaaia ii redaced into a Roman ptroTinee, ^3^ 

Aehaemenea, brother of Xerxes, iii. ^. 

Aehaemenea, brother of Artazeiles Mneni«i, it placed at the head 
of the army sent by that prinee againtt Egypt, iii. 115 | be ii kill- 
ed in a battle, ibid. 

Aehaena, son of Xothiis, foonder of the Aehaeans, ii. S6a 
Aehaeaa, eoosin of SeleaeQs Cerannas, has the administration of the 

sffiurt of Egypt, ti. 185 ; he arenges the death of that prinee^ids 

he refuses the crown, and preserves it for Antioebns the Greats 

ibid ; his fidelity to that prinee, ibid s he revolts against Antioehut, 

193 ; his power, ibid ; he is betrayed and delivered ap to Antio* 

ehos, and pat to death, 201.* 
Aehaia, so called from Aehsos. See \ehaeans, S. 8S3. 
I Aehamians, comedy of Aristophanes ; extract from it, i. 82. 
Achillas, yoang Ptolemy's guardian, viti. 144 ; he assassinateaPom- 

pey, 149 ; he is pat to death, 150. 
Aehoris, king of Egypt, iv. 811. 
Aehradina, one of the quarters of tb« city of Syracuse, description 

of it, nL iMO. 
Aeiehmius, general of the Gauls, makes an irruption into Macedo- 
nia, tL 63 ; then into Greece, ibid. ; he perishes there, 64. 
Aeitioa (Manlus) is appointed to command in Greece against An- 

tioebus, Ti. 348 ; he defeats that prince near Thermopyhie, 351 ; 

he rabjeets the JBtoItans, 353, &c 
Adliusy a young Roman, hit stratagem tQ make Peraeus quit his asy- 

iam, TiL 187. 
Aerisim, king of Argos, it 258. * 

Acrotatas, son of Areus, king of Sparta, ri. 91 s vahMir of that 

youi^ prince, 93. 
Aetiam, city famous for Antony 'a defeat* Yiii. 168. 
Ada eootinoed in the government of Carift, after the death of Idriae<« 

as her husband, v. lOa 
Adbetlia], general of the Carthaginians, defeats the Romans at tea, 

1270. 
Adimantus is appointed general of the Athenians after the battle of 

Arginusae, iii. 307 ; by what means he escapes death after his de» 

feat at JEgoapotamos, 316. 
Admetos, king of the Molossians, gives Themistocles refuge, iii. 90; 

ke is Intimidated by the Athenians, and sends him away, 103. 
Admetus, officer in Alexander's army, v. 137. 
'^ddes, son of Aryinbas, king of Epirus, is driven out of his do- 

raiaions by the intrigues of Philip king of Macedonia, v. 37 ; he 

re-ascends the throne, ibid: 
^£aeideB, king of Epirus, is banished by his own subjects, v. 556. 
£gcas, king of Athena, ii. 260. 
■£^a, tittle island near Athens, iiL 7. 
^^osptitamos, famous for Lysander's victorr over the Athenianv 

iiL 315. 
-Sgyptus, name given Sesostris, i. 176. 
-Eneas, apposed by Virgil contemporary with Bido, i. 225. 
jEnobarbut (Domttius) consul, declares for Antony, and retiret to 

him» xii. 7^ 
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JEoUo dialect, iL 264. 

JEoloi, son of Hellen, reigns in TheiMlf. ii. 1168. 
£ra of Nabonamr, ii. 60 ; aera of tbe Sel«ttGidae« v. 3T7. 
jEsehioff, Athenian orator, aaifert himtelf to be corrapted bj Phi- 
lip'a )(old, V. 29, S2 ; he aceuaes Demostbeuei^ 61 ; be ia aast, 
and retires into baniihreeni, 62. 
jEsop the Phrygian, hit history., ii. SIS; he goes to the oonrt oC 
CroBsas, 319 s he is supposed to have been the inventor oi^ fabk;S| 
319. 
JEtoiia, one of the principal parts of Greeee, ii. 253. 
ftolians, war of the ^toliaos against .the Aehaeaus and Philip, 
vL <0S i treaty of peace between them, 227 ; tbe iEtoliaD« join 
tbe Romans against Philip, 238 ; they make peace with that prince, 
968 ; they declare against hitn for the liomans, 300 ; they .eon- 
demn the treaty made between Philip and the Uoroans, 31 1 ^ ^yof 
form a resolatioo to seise Deraetrias, Chalois, and X^edaemon 
by treachery, S\Q ; they call tn the aid ot Antiochus against the 
Romans, 344^c.; they offer to snbnut to the K<Mnans,354,and can- 
not obtain peace, 351 ; the senate, at the request of the Atheni- 
ans and Rhodians, grant it them, vii. 24 ; cruel treatment of them 
by the Romans, 207, he 
Africa, discovered by the care of Nechao, i. 191. 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, ii. 259. 
Afarista, wife of Megacles ; her father's conduct In eboosiiig her a 

husband, U. £97. 
Agathoolea, concubine of Ptolemy Fhik)palor, vi 202 ; miserable emi 

of that woman, 274^ 
Agathocles seizes the tpanny of Syracuse, i. 246 s his expeditions 
.against the Carthaginians in Siciiy and \ frica, 247 • h^ bringaaver 
Ophelias to his side, and then puts him to death, 252 i jaiseurable 
end of that tyrant, 213. 
Agathocles, governor of Parthia for Antioohus, vi. 108. 
Agathocles, brother of Agathoclea, vi. 202 ; his ascendant over Fto« 
Kmv Phdopator, ibid.; h-s measurea tor obtaialng theguardiao^^ 
of Ptolemy fipiphanes, 273 ; he pennhes miserably, 274. 
Agelas of Naupaetus, ambassador from the all.ea to Philip, Wis- 

dom of h.s discourse, vi. 2.30, he. 
Agesilaus is elected king of Sparta, iv. 20; his education and cha- 
racter, ibid. ; he sets out for Asia, 23 $ he differs With Lysaoder, 
25 ; his expeditions in Asia, 29, Sec ; Sparta appoints hkm M9^' 
ral'ssimo by sea and land, 32 ; he commissions Pisander. to eom- 
mand the fleet in his stead, ibid. ; his interview with Pharnabaaus, 
34; the Ephori recal him to the aid of his ooanti7,38 ; his ready 
obedience, ibid.; he gains a victory over the 'Inebans at Coro- 
naea, in which he is wounded, 42; he returns to Sparta, 4d ^ he 
always retains his ancient roanners^44 ; be discovers the aonspi- 
racy formed by Lysander, ibid ; different expeditions of Ageailaos 
in -Greece, 45 ; he causes his brother Teieutias to be appointed 
admiral, ibd. ; Sphodriasis acquitted by his means, 271 ; Antal- 
cidas rallies him upon his being wounded by the Thebans, £7i&s 
dispute between Allans and Epaminondas in the assejiAhly of 
the allies of Sparta, 275 ; he causes war to be declared against 
the Thebans, ib.d. ; he finds means to save those who .had fled 
^^from the battle of Leuetra, 280 } his conduct in the two irmptioni 
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9t the Theluuit into the territorjr of Sparta, tS3, &e. ; Sparta 
sends aki to l^aehcMj king of Egypt, who had reToltcd agaihtt 
Penia, dU ; aetkmft of Ageahraa in Egypt, 9t5 ; he deelarei for 

. Neetanebfu agalnt Taehoa, ihid. $ he diet on hit retarn to Spar- 
ta, 317. 

^Milana, mele on the mother's tide to Agts, king of Sparta, vl l47 ; 
he aboies that prince's eonfideoee, 151; violenee which he oom- 
aaiti w%en one df the Ephori, 153 ; he is wounded and left for 
dead, l6a 

AgesipelisT kuig of Sparta with Agesilans, \r. 257 $ difference be- 
tween those two kings, ibid. ; he ooniinands the army sent agaimt 
CNyflthos, t%\ ; his death, ibid. 

Agesipolia reigns at Sparta with Lycorgns, vi. 9\0j he Is dethroned 
by l*yeHr|;ii8, 323 ; be retires to the camp of the Romans, ibid. 

Ageslatrata, mother of Am king of Sparta, y\. 155 ; her death. tSS. 

Agratfs, w^dow of Agis king of Sparta, is forced by Leonidas to 
many Oleomenei^ vi. 158; death of that princess, 1 69. 

Agic L SOB of Enry sthenes, king of Sparta, enslafes^he inhabitaDta 
ef BIOS, i 100. 

Agiail. son of Archidareiis,'k)Bg of Sparta, in. S48; he makes war 
Bgaifiat the people of Elis, iv. 19; he acknowledges Leotyebidea 
for h>s son at his death, 2a 

Agis m. son of another Arehidaraus, king of Sparta, commands the 
army of the liscedaemonians against the Macedonians, and it 
killed m a battle, ▼. 194. 

Agis IV son ef Eudamidas. reigns at Sparta, vi. 144; he endeavoars 
t6 t^v'tfe ^e ancient instkntioiai of Lyeurgos, 146 ; he effects it 
in part, 148^ See. ; only Agesilaus prevents the final execution of 
thiit'design, 151 ; he is sent to aid the Aehaeans against the .£t9- 
ISKta^ tS8; on his return to Sparta he finds a total change there, 
1S3 $ he is condemned to die, and executed, 157. 

AgouotheUe, a name g^ven to those who presided in the public 
gamea of Greece, i.- 52. 

AgfieulCUrei Esteem that the ancients had for it, especially in 
l^pt, i. 163 ; in Persia, ii. 205 ; and in Sicily, nii. 26. 

Agrigentum. Foundation of that city, iii. 234 ; it is sobjected 
first by the Catthaginians, i. 235 ; and afterwards by the Ro- 
mans, i. 258. 

Agvonf fvrlnce of Illyria, vi. 140. 

Ahasueros, name given by the Scripture to Astyagea, as also to 
Cambysea and Darius. — See the names of the last two. 

Ahas, king of Jodah, becomes vassal and tributary to Tiglathpi- 
leaer, tr. 61. 

Attianisais. S.tnation of their country, viii. 125 $ they are defeated 
by Poropey,iiHd. 

Aleaetta, aon of Perseus, king of Mycenae, and father of Amphitry- 
on, H. 259. 

Alaa6q»,'Greek poet, ii. 310. 

Afeetts, king of the Molossians, great-grandfather both of Pyrrhas 
'Wfd Alexander the Great, v. 1 0. 

AleibiMleflL When very young he carries the prize of valour ^n the 

* bame against the FotiflReflns, i. 147; character of that Athenian, 

' 2tS ; litt inthnaey with Socrates 2:4 ; his versatility of genius, 

' 92$ % bis passfott for ruling alone, 227. 

^ "T^l*. Tin. U 
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AMbbdei begbi to ftttnct notiee at Athni^ iii. 283 ; lui arii- 

* fioe far breakiiig the treaxj with Sp«rta« S28 ; he engagei the 
Athtniaos in the war with SieOy, 232 i he it elected geaeral with 
Niciai aad Lamachiu, -J35 i he it aeeoted of having motiiniMlIhe 
■tataet of Vfereuiy, 241 j he if u out for SicDy, without AiavAg 
hcen able to hring thai afbir to a trial, ibid. ; he takes Uatana b^ 
turprite, S45 ; he s recalled by the Atheniani to be trieil, ibid. ; 
be flies, and it eoadcmned to die for contamafly, sM6 ; hm velirei 
to Sparta, 247 ; he debauchet Timaea, the wife of Agia, and bu 
a ton bT her, 248 ; he advitet the Lacedaemoniant to acnd Gytip- 
ptti to the aid of Syracaw, 253. 

Alcibuulet retiret to Tittaphernet, iii. 2S4 ; hit credit with thtt 
aatrap, ibid; hit retoni to \ thent it ooncerted.287 i he >8 recalled, 
202 s be b^M the Lacedaemonian fleet, ibid. ; he goes to Ttau- 
phernet. who caotet him to be teized and carried pritoner to Str- 
dit, ib*d. ; he etcapet out of priioa, 283 ; he defeats AdLudann 
and Pliarnabatot bj tea and land the tame day, ibid. ; be retoms 
in triumph to Atheu, 295 ; and is declared generalitaiiBO, ibid. ; 
he cautet the great mytter.et te be celebratMl, 297 ; he acta «sil 
with the fleet, 298 1 Thratybalot accutet him at \theiiaaf harinr 
oeeaMoned the defeat of the fleet near Ephetut, 301 j the eommand 
it tiflcen from him, 3Qi ; he comet to the \ thenian generals at 
iEgotpntamot, 314 ; the adrice he gives them, ibid. ; he Ktird 
into the province of Phamabanit, 325 ; that latrap caoaea Ims to 
be attattinated, 326 ; hit character, ibid. 

Alcibiadea, one of the Spartan exilet, it ronatated by the Ajehaean% 
and sent deputy to Rome with oomplainU againit theiB^ iii.45 ;| 
the Aehaeant coDdemn him t(i(die,.4r8 -, they toon after awiiil that' 
tentence, 50. 

Alcimnt it placed at the head of Denetriot Soler'a army agatDStl 
the Jewt, vii.260. 

Alcmaeon, il 297. 

Alomaeonidae expelled Athent by Pitiatratut, ii. 299; thej take tbei 
care of building the new temple of Delphi upon themtelir€S,3Q2 ; 
their aim in that undertaking, ibid. 

Alcyonaeus, aon of Antigonua, carriea the head of Pyrrhua to hiij 
father, ?L 98. t 

Alexamenes it tent by the JEtoliant to aeize Sparta, tL 342 ; lu> 
avarice occationa the miacarriage ef that deagn, ibid. ; he it kill-j 
ed in Sparta, ibid. 

Alexander I. ton of Amyntat I. king of Macedon, avengea the af' 
front hit mother and tittert had received from the Pertian aiD-j 
baaaadora, ii. 351 ; he makea proposala of peace to the Atheoiaoi 
from the Peraiana, iii. 63 ■ he givea the Greefca intelltgence of thel 
detignt of the Peraiant, 67 I 

Alexander II. son of Amyntat II. reigna in Macedonia, and diei i 
the end of one year, iv. 291, 

Alexander III. aumamed the Great, aon ef Philip. Hiah rth, v. 10;] 
happy incltnatifina of that prince, 77, &c $ he baa Aristotle f ^ 
hia preceptor, kbid. ; Alexander'a eateem and affection for 1' 
philoaopher,ibid. ; he breaka Bucephalua, 81. 

Alexander aaeenda the throne of Macedonia, v. 82; he*r 
and anbjecta the people bordering upon hia kingdom, who had r 
volted, 84 ; he enters Greece to ditsolve the league which I 
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teeo ftrmed agauDtt him, iUd. ; be defeati the Thehtnt in a great 
battte, 85 ; and takes their eity, which he destroya, 86 ; he par- 
dona the Athenians, 87 ; he sammons a diet at Ckirioth, sod 
eanaet himsetf to be deelared general ssiino of the Greeks against 
the Perftans, ibid. } he returns into MaeeOonia, 89 ; and makes 
preparations for his expedition against the Persians^ 90 ; he ap- 
points Antipater ta govern Maoedonia as his vieerpjr, 81. 

A lexauder sets out for \sia, 193 1 arrives at ILon. where he ren- 
dera great honours to the memory of Aehitles, 98 ; he passes the 
GranicQs, and gains a great victory over the Persians, 96 ; he be* 
alegea and ukes Miletns, 98 ; then Halicamassos, 99 1 and con- 
-qiaam almost all \aiii Minor, 100; he takes the city of Gordiom, 
where he onts the famous Gordian knot 108 ; he passes the straita 
of Cifieia, 103; he arrives at Tarsus, where he has a dangerous 
iH&esB, eeeasioned by bathing m the river Cydnos. lOii he is 
enrbd- of it in a few days, 106 ; he marehes agninst Darius, and 
gains a fiimous victory over that prince near Issus, 116, See ) tired 
wkh pursuing Darius, he comes to that prince's camp, which 
Ilia troops had just before seized 119; Alexander's humanity and 
attention to Sysigambis, and the other captive princesses, liil. 

Alexander enters S^ria, v. 188; the treasures laid up in Damas* 
cm are delivered to him, 184 ; Darius writes him a letter in the 
nMHir haughty terras, ibid. ; he answers it in the same ntyle, 185 | 
the city of Sidon opens its gates to htm, ibid. $ he besieges Tyre, 
1S7, &e. I after a long siege he takes that plaee by storm, 138 | 
Ibe receives a second letter from Darius, 145 ; he marehes to Je- 
maalem, ibid. ; honours paid by him to the high-priest Jaddus,148; 
he enters Jerusalem and offers sacrifices there, ibid. ; Daniel's 
pfvphecies relating to hitn are shown'him, ibid. ; he grants great 
privileges to the Jews, 153 ; and refuses the same to the Sama- 
ritans, 154 ; he besieger and takes Gaza, ibid. ; entei's Egypt, 155| 
BoalEes himsetf master of it, 156 ; and begins to build lexandria, 
158 1 be goes into Lybia, ibid. ; visits the temple of Jnpiter Am- 
xneo, 159 ; and causes himself to be decku^ the son of that god, 
ibod. I he returns to Egypt, ibid. 

Alexander on his return to Eg;|rpt, resolves to advance againit 
^Darius, ▼. 161 ; on setting out, he is informed «f the death (» that 
prince^ wife, ilnd. ; he causes her to be interred with very great 
magnificenee, 161 ; he passes the Euphrates, 168 ; then the Ti- 
gris 163 ; he comes up vrith Darius, and gains a great b«ttle, 
near vrbela, 170; he takes ^rbels> 174; Babylon, 171; 6usa,1 77; 
'. mbAotM the Uxii, 181, ho. ; seizes the pass of Sosa, 188 ; arrives 
at Persepoiis, of which he makes himself master. 'i\AA. i kc. ; and 
bums the palace of that eity in a drunken froiic. 185. 

Alexander pursues Darius, v. 186 ; Besaus's treatment of that 
prince makes him hasten his march, 188 ; \ lexander's grief on 
seeing^ the bodj of Darius who had justhefore expired, 489 ; he 
■ends it to Sysigambis, ibid. ; he marches against Bessus, 195 ; 
Thalestris, queen of the *^ roazons, eomes from a remote country 
to see him, 197 ; he abandons himsetf to pteasore and exeess, 1*8 ; 
' ke continues his march agahist Bessus, 800 *, he put Philotas to 
daath, upon suspicion of having entered into a eonspiracy against 
iuD» 806 s and FarmenijO his fother, 807 s be SQbdtus several 
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nations, SOS; he arriTes in Baetriana ibid.; his emel treatment of 
the Branahidae, 209 ; Bessoa is bron^t to him, ibid. 

Alexander takes .nv^ny cities in Bactriana, t. ill^ Sec.; and 
hoilds one near the laxanes, to vhicb he gives his name, ibid.;, be 
marebes agaiost the Sogdians* who bad revoUed* and destroys 
many of their cities, 81$ ; the Sevthiaos send ambassadora to biia, 
ivbo speak with eitraordinary freedom, 213 i be passes the la- 
xarte^ 215 ; gains a victor) over tbe Scythians, 216 { and tresU 
the conquered iavourably. ibid. ; he sends Bessas to Ecbutana, to 
be pQoisbed^ 217 ; he takes tbe city of Petra, 220. kc. ; he a- 
baodons himself to tbe pleasure of hunting, in vhicb be ia in grest 
danger, 221 ( he gives Clitos tbe oommand of the provinces which 
had been formerly under \rtaba8us, ibid. $ he invites that of&oer 
to a feast, and kills bun. 223 ( he undertakes varirws expeditions, 
S26 ; he marries Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, 227; he resolves 
to march into India, and makes preparations for setting OQt, ibid; 
be end^vours to make his courtiers adore him after ttie Persian 
manner, ibid. ; he puu tbe philosopher Callisthenes to death, 230. 
Alexander sets out for India, v 2d2; he takes many cities there 
that seemed impreenable and frequently endangers bis life .56,fce. 
he grants TaxJus his protection, 240 f he passes tbe river Indus, 
and then the Uydaspes, 242 ; and gains a fiiroous victory over Po- 
jrus 245 ; he restores that prince to his kingdom, 246 ; he builds 
Nicaeaand Bucephalia, 247 ; he advances into loda, and subjects 
many nations, 24S ; he forms the design f penetrating as fsr as 
the Uangca, 25 i $ general murmur of bis army, ibid. ; he renounc- 
es that design, andgives orders to prepare ror returning, 25i ; ei« 
cess ef vanity vbieh he ahows in giving thanks to the gods, 255. 

Alexander sets out on his march to the ocean, v. 256 ; ia in es* 
treme danger at the city of the Oxydracae, ibid. ; he subdues all 
he meets in his way, 260 ; arrives at tbe ocean, 262 ; prepares! 
for bis return to Europe, ibid. ; be suffers extremely by tamioe nj 
passing desert places, '263 ; eouipage in which he paaset tbycMigh 
Garmania, ibid. % be arrives at Pasargada, 265 ; honoura rendered 
by him to tbe ashes of Cyrus. 267 ; he puts Orsinea, satrap of the 
province, to death, ibid. ; he marries Statira, the daughter of Da« 
nus 269 ; he pafs tbe debts of bis soldiers, ibid. < he appeases a I 
mutiny amongst them, 274, Sic ; he recsls Antipater, and substi- 
tutes Craterus in h 8 stead, 275 ; hisgrief for Uephaestion s death« 
S76 ; he conquers tbe'Cossaeaas, ibid. 

Alexander eaters Babylon, notwithstanding the sinister predic- 
tions of tbe Magi, aiid other soothsayers, v. 'i77 ; be celebrates j 
Hepbaestion's funeral with extraordinary magnificence, £78 ; he 
forma various designs of expeditions and conquests. 2^0 ;^ be sets 
people at work upon repairing the banks of the Euphrates, 281 ; 
and rebotlding the temple of Belua, 282 % he abandons himself tm 
excieasive drinking, which oocasionB b s death, 283, &c ; pomp of 
his funeral, 327 ; b.s body is carried to Alexandria, 330 ; judg'l 
ment to be passed on Alexander, tl87 ; character of thai princo^ 
288, kc. ; Daniel's prophecies concerning Alexander, l48. kc 

Alexander, son of Alexander the Great, is elected king, v 312 t 
Cassander first depnvea that prince of the lovereigiity, 358 i tbea 
puts h|m to death, 381. 

Alexander sen of Cassander^ disputes the crown of ftlacedoiiis 
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-w'Ah his brother Antipater, vi. 30 ; he ii Idlled by Demetriui 
vfbom he bad ealled in to his aid, 31. 

Alexander I. king ot Bpirua, marnes Cleopatra, daaghter of Phi- 
lip |^ng of Macednoia, v. 64. 

jAlexander Uaia forms a cootplraey i^ntt Demetrias Soter, tii. 263 s 
he ascends the throne of Syr.a, ibid. ; he marries Cleopatra 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, S65 ; he abaodont himself 
to '^luptaousnest, 266 ; Ptoiemy declares against hira in favour of 
Demetrius Nioatpr, 267$ Alexander perisfats, ibid. 

Alexander Zebina dethrones Demetnos kiog of Syna. S91 ; he is 
defeated by Antioehus Grypus, and soon alter killed, 294. 

Alexander L son ot Phyteon, is placed upon the throne of Egypt. 
Tii. dOl ; he causet his mother Cleopatra to be put to death, 307 ; 
he- is expelled by his subjects, and iierishes soon after, ibid. 

Atexmfider IL loa of Alexander 1. reigns in Egypt after the death 
of Lathyrns, vii.d08 ; he marries Cleopatra called Berenice, and 
kiHs her nineteen days after, 909 ; the Alexandrians dethrone 
hira, 314 : he dies, and declares at his death the Roman people 
his heirs, ibid. 

Alexander Jannaeus reigns in Judaea. tiI. SUS ; he attacks the In- 
hab'Unts of Ptoiemais, 301 ; Lathyraa marches to the aid of 
that dty, and defeats Alexander near the Jordan, 302; Alexan- 
der's revenue upon Gaza, 324 i quarrel between that prince and 
the Pharisees, 314 ; gross a&ont that he receives at the feast of 
tabernacles, 324 ; vengeance which he ukesfor it, 325 ; civil war 
between that prince and his aabjects, ibid ; after having terminat- 
ed it, he abandons liimtelf to feasting and dies, 326. 

Alexander makes himself tyrant of Pherae,iv. 290 ; he endeavours 
to subject the people of Thessalr, ibid. ; Pelopidas reduces him 
to reason, ibid, j he seizes Pelopidas by treachery, and puts him 
in prison, 292 ; Eparoinondas obliges him to release his prisoner, 
294 ; he is defeated near CytHMoephains, 296 ; tragical end of that 
' tyrant, 299 ; his diversions, 294. 

Alexander, son of JBropns, forms a oonspir^y against Alexander 
the Great, v. 101 ; he is put to d^tb, ibid. 

Alexander, son of Polysperehon, aceepts the office of governor-ge- 
neral of Peloponnesus, v. 360 ; he is killed in Sicyon, ibid. 

Alexander, governor of Persia for \ntiochus the Great, vi. 1 86 ; he 
revolts, and makes himself sovereign in his province, ibid ; he 
perishes miaerabty, 191. 

Alexander, deputy from the JEtolians to the assembly of the .alUes 
hehl at Tempe, vL 310. 

Alexander, pretended son of Perseus, is driven out of Macedonia, 
where he had usurped the throne, vii. 227. 

Alexander, sou of Antony and Gleopatra, viii. 163. '^ 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander Jminaeua, reigns ever the Jewish na- 
tion, vii. 326. ' 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, built by Alexander the Great, v. 158 ; 
famous libraries of Alexandria, v. 158, vi. 41 ; fate of those libra- 
ries, ibid* 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, upon the laxartes, v. 21 1. 

Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apamaea, betrays Epigenes, An- 
tioe^s gtii«n^ vi. 190. 
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Algebra^ that leieooe if part of tbe maUieiDatie^ and opgjbt not to 
Be neglected, viii. 98. 

Allobroges, extent of their cauntiT, i. 294. 

Alps, roounUins famoali for Hannibal's (tassing them, I S95. 

Araasip, officer of Apries, is proelaUned kin;, of Egypt, i 195 ; he 
is confirmed in the possession of the king4om b> Nabuefaodoiiosor, 
197 ; he defeats Apries, who marefaed against hiro, takes biru pri- 
soner, and puts him to death, ibid. ; he reigns peaceafal> in E^jpt, 
198 1 his method foir acquiring the respect of his subjects, iUd ; his 
death, 800 ; his body ia takes out of his tomb, aud bnrot by order 
of Cambyses, ii 181. 

AmbMiadors. Fine example of disinterestedness in certain Roman 
ambassadors, vi. 100. 

Amenophts, kmg ot Egypt, 1 175 ; his manner of educating his son 
Setostris, 176 } tks kmg is the Pbaroah of Scripture, who was 
drowned in tlie Red*Sea, 175. 

Amestris, aife of Xerxes. Barbarous apd inhuqaan reyenge of thit 
prmcess. iii. 7& 

Amisus, city of Asia, besieged by Lucollos, viii. 97 ; the engineer 
CaUimachus, who defended it, sets it on fire and burns it, 101. 

Ammoiiians, ii. 18^ ; famous tem|>le of that people, 181. 

Amnesty, famous one at Athens, lii. 331 ; occasions wbfcn aiaanesties 
are necessary, 332. 

Amorges, bastard of Pissutbncs, cevolU a^inst Dariu^Nothus, ui. 
883 ; he is taken and sent into Persia, ibid* 

Amosis, king of Egypt. — See Thethmosia. 

Amphares, one of the Spartan Ephori, vi. 155 $ hia trtaeliety and 
cruelty to kicig Agis, 156. 

Amphictyon> king of Atbeni, ii. 860. 

Amphictyons. Institution of that assembly, ii. 860, iv. 149 ; thdr 
jmwer, ibid. ; oath taken at their installation, 141 1 Iheir ooadesceru 
sions for Philip occasioO the diminution of their authority^ ibid ; fa^ 
nous sacred war undertaken by order of this assenUdy, v. 1& 

Afiiphipolis, city of Thrace, besieged by Cieon, general of tbe 
Athenians, iii. 220 ; Philip takes that cit^' f om the AtheBiaiia,aiid 
declares it free, >* 3 $ it is soon aAer taken poasessioii of by that 
prince, 9. 

Amyntas 1. king of Macedooia, submits to Darius, ii. 351. 

Amyntas II. king of Macedonia, father of Pliilip, t: 2 ; hia deatb, S. 

Amyntas, son of Perdiccas, excluded frqm the throne cif JMaeedo< 
nia, V. 5. 

Amyntas, deserter from Alexander's army, .seiEes the govenimeot 
of Egypt, V. 156 ; he is killed there, ibid. 

Amyntas, one of Alexander the Great's officer^ t. 176. 

Amyrtaeus, one of the generals of, the Egyptians, who had revoltetl 
against Artaxerxes Longmanus, iii. 1 16 ; he is assisted by ths 
Athenians, 131 ; he drives the Persians out of Egypt, aad '» de* 
elared king of it, 315 ; he dies, ibid. 

Anacharsis, of the Scytho-Noroades by nataOa^ one of the flerea 
sages, ii. 317 i l^is contempt for riches^ ibid. 

Anacreon, Greek poet> ii. 312. 

Anaitts. Fate of one of the statues of this eoddeis, Tiii* 160^ 

Anaxagorasy his care of Pericles, iii. 122 ^ hia dootfinej 188u 

Aaazaoder^ king of Lacedaemooia, i. 108. 
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Anaslhias, tyrant of Zanele, iii. 164. 

Anaxiraenes, m what roanner he saved bit cou&tiT, ▼. 9l. 

Andr^tD.odoras, guardian of H.eraoyiuas, king of Syraeute, Yio. SO | 
his sti*aDge abuse of his authority, ibid. ', after the death of Hiero- 
nymus he seizes part of Syracuse, 39 ; he forms a conspiracy for 
ascending the throne, 41 j he it accused and pat to death, ^ 

Andriseus of Adramyttium, pretends himself son of Perseus, and it 
deelai*ed king of Macedonia, yi.. 235 ; he defeats the Roman ar- 
niT, commanded by the praetor Javentius, 2^ ; he is twice defeat- 
ed by \letella8, "if^r ; be is taken and sent to Rome, ibid. ; he 
serres to adorn the triumph of Meteiloi, 237. 

Aodrocles, son ofCodrus king of Athens, ii* 263. 

Andramachos, governor of Syria and Patestioe for Alexander^ ▼. 
16 1 ; sad end of that govlemor, ibd. 

Andromachus, father of Aohaeas, is taken and kept prisoner b^ 
Ptolemy Evergetes, vi. 185 ; Ptolemy Phitopator teU him at h- 
berty, and restores him to his son, 194. 

Andronieus, general ofAntigooos, makea himself matter of Trre^ 
Y. 372 ) h^ is besieged in that place by Ptoiemjr, and forced to 
aorreoder, 575. 

Androtdeus, Perseus's officer, pat to death, and why, viL 162. 

Andronieus of Rhodes, to whom the world is indebted for tbeworkt 
of Aristotle, viil 90. 

AiMlrmthenes, commander for Philip at Corinth, it defeated by 
Nicostratos, praetor of the Acluieans, vi. 311. 

A nf;el8, opinions of the Pagans concerning them, iv. 72* 

Anieias, Roman praet^jr, is charged with the war against Gentiafl, 
king of Ulyria, vi. 174 ; he defeats that prince, takes h.in pritoner^ 
and sends him to Rome, i75 ; he receives the bonoair of a tri- 
umph, 200 

Antalcidas, Mceclaemoniao, eonclodet with the Pertiaas a peaee dif* 
gvacefnl to the Greeks, iv. 46. 

Anthony (Mark) eontnbutes by his valoar to the re-establiahment of 
Auletea apon the throne of Egypt, viii. 142, Sec. ; wbqp triamvir, 
be eitet Cleopatra before him. and why, t5S ; bit passion for that 
princeat, 156 ; her atcendant ever him, 1S7 $ the carries him 
with her to Alexandria, 158 } Anthony retorna to Rome, and" 
roarriet Octavia, Caesar's sister, 159 ; he makes some expeditiona 
against the Parthiana 160 ; then goes to Phmnicia to meet Cleo- 
patra, ibid. ) his injurious treatment of Octavia, l6l ; be makes 
himself master of Armenia, and returns to Alexandria, which he 
enters in trhimpb, 162 ; he d|^brates there the coronation oC 
Cleopatra, and her children, ibid ; open rapture between Caesar 
and Anthony, 165 ; Anthony puts to sea, accompanied by Cleo- 
patra, 167 ; he is entirely defeated in a lea-figbt off Actium, 168 ; 
all b;s troops surrender themselves to Caesar, 169; he returns to 
Alexandria, ibid. ; he siends ambassadors to treat of peace witit 
Caesar, ibid. ; seeing himself betrayed by Cleopatra, be sends to 
^uiileQge Caesar to a angle combat, 172 ; believiaf Cleopatra bad 
killed herself he falls upon his aword, 173 ; he expires in Cleo- 
patra's arms, ibid. ; that princess celebrates his funeral with great 
magoifieenee, 175 ,^. . *, ^ ««« 

Antleooa, Philotaa's mistress, accuses him to Alexander, v. 20^ 
AntSone, the daujjiter of Ptolemy, wife of PyrrhQt» ti 27. 
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Antigonia, cUy built by Antigonus, tL 24; »nd destroyed by Seleo' 

oQS, ibid. ' ,..:,. . ^ i_ ^ 

Antigonus, one of \leiander's captains, divides the empire of that 

prince with the rest of them,v. 3 « 2; he makes war against Camene% 

and besieges him in Nora, 338 ; he marches into Pisidia against 

AleeUs and Attains, ibid ; he becomes very powerful, 341 ; fae 

revolti against the kings, and continues the war with EaiBene^ 

who adheres to them, 352 ; he is defeated by thai captain, 363 ; 

he gets Eumenes inte his bauds by treachery, 368 ; and causes 

him to perish in prison. 369 ; a league is formed against him« 
371 ; he takes Syria and Phoenicia Irom Ptolemy, ibid. ; and 
makes himself master of Tyre, after a long siege. 372 ; he march- 
es against Cassander, and gains great advantages over him, S76 ; 

he concludes a treaty with the confederate princes, 380 ; he forma 
the design of restoring liberty to Greece, 384 5 he besieges and 
takes Athens, ibid. &c. ; excessive honours paid him there, 387 ; 
he assumes the title of king, 393 ; he makes preimratious to in- 
yade Egypt, 394 ; his enterprise is unsuccessful, 395 j he loses a 
great battle at Ipsus, and is killed in it, vi. 21. 
Antigonus Gonatas offers himselt as an postage for Demetrius his 
father, vi. 38 5 he establishes himself in Macedonia, 66 ; Pyrrhus 
drives him out of it, yO ; he retires »nto his maritime cities, ibid. ; 
he sends trcfbps to the aid of the Spartans auainst Pyrrhus, 95 i he 
marohcs to the assistance of Argos, besieged by that prinee,97; 
he takes the whole army and camp of Pyrrhus. and celebrates the 
funeral of that prince with great magnificence, 98 ; he beskces 
Athens, |02 ; and takes it, ibid. ; bis death, 122. 

Antigonus Doson,as Philip's guardian, reigns in Macedonia. vL ^27; 
the Achaeans call him in to their aid aga nst Sparta, 165 ; heoc- 
easions their gaining several advantages, 170, kc j he is victorious 
in the famous battle of Selasia against Cleonienes, 178 ; he makes 
himself master of SparU, and treats it with great clemency, 180; 
he marches against the Illyrians, and dies after having gained a 
victory over them, 181. 

Antigonus, nephew of Antigonus Doson, Philip's favourite, diseovers 
to that prince the innocence of his son Demetrius, and the guilt 
of Perseus, vii. 83 ; Philips's intentions in respect to him, 85. 

Antigonus, a Macedonian lord in t»«e court of Perseus, viL 173. 

Antigonus, the brother of ^ristobulus I. is appointed by bis brother 
to terminate the warin Ituraea, vii 322$ at his return his bro- 
ther puts him to death, 323. 

Antigonus, son of x\ri8tob(jhi8n. iaiient to Rome by Pompiey, viL353; 
he IS set upon the throne of Judaea, 335 ; he is besieged in Jeiu> 
sa!era,336; he surrenders, nnd is put to death, 337, 

Antiraacbus, office^ in the army of Pei-sfeus, vii. 155. 

Antioch, city built hy Selencus, upon the Orontes, vL 24. 

Antiochus, lieutenant of .\tcihlades attacks the l#acedaemoniao8 with 
ill conduct, and is defeated with great loss, iii. 301. 

Antiochus I. surnamed Soter ro'gns in Syria, and marries Strato- 
nice. his father's wife, vi. 58 ; he enrteavourato Reizethe kiqgdem 
of Pergamus, 105 ; he s defeated by Eumenes,. ibid. ; he puts one 
of Vis sons to death, and dies himself soon after, ibid. 

Antiochus II. surnamed TheoS, ascends ihethrftne of Syria, vL 105; 
he deUvws Miletoi fnm tyranny, ibid, j be oairies the war mto 



^STPt •gainit Ftnlemy, 108 : the {iroviRcet of thd Eait revolt 
against him, ibid. ; he loses mostof ttiote provinoes, ibid. ; he makes 
, ]>eaee with Ptolemj, aud marries Berenice, the daughter of thrt 
prince, aftar havjng reptidtated Laodice, 109 { he repudiates Be« 
reniee, a«id takes Laodice agalB, who eiusef him to oe potsonedf 
116 1 Uaniel^s prophecies ooDceming him^ 1 17. 
^ntiochus Uierax, cfmimands in 4sia Minor, yi. 117$ he enters 
into a league with his brother Seleueos against PtolemT, 120 ; he 
declares war against Seleuons, givea him battle, and defeats him 
with great danger of h.s life. IS3 t be is atUoked aiid defeated bf 
Komenes, ibid. { he retires to Ariarathes, who soon after seeks 
ooeasioa to rid himself of him, 124 ; he ukes refuge with Fiole« 
my, who iropr sons him, ibid. ; he escapes from prisoo, and is as- 
saasiuaied by robbers, ibid. 
Aot ochus 111. somamed the Great, begins to reign in S^rria, vi« 
1S6 s fidelity of Aohaeus towanis him, ibid. ; he appotnu Hev« 
mias his prime minister, ibid ; Moion and Alexander, whom be 
had appointed ffovemors of Media and Persia, revolt against him» 
ibid ; he marries Laodice the daughter of Mithridates, lft7 { he 
sacrifices Epigenes. th^ most able ot his generals, to the jealouiy 
of Hermias. i90i he marches Against the rebels, and reduces 
tbeni, 191 t he rids himself of Hermias, 192 $ he marshes tnto 
CcBlo&jra, and take& Seleuda, 195; Tyre. au(b Ptolemiis, t96.{ 
be makes a trace with Ptolemy, ibid. ^ the wsr breaks out again, 
197; Amtocbn^ gains many advantages^ ibid. { be lose* a great 
battle St Raphia, (98; he makes peace with Ptolemj, 300 ) he 
turns his anus against AehaeuSf who had revolted. 901 1 Achaeus 
is pat ifito h.s luinds by treachery, and executed, ibid. : expedi« 
tions of Antinchns into Media, i69 ; Parthia* 270 ; Hyrcania, 
ibid* ; Bacfriana 271 ; and even into India, 273 : he enters into 
an alliance with Philip to invade the kingdom of Egypt, 275 , and 
seizes Ccslofiyria and Palestine, ibid. ; he makes war against At* 
talus, 291 ; upon the remonstrances of (he Romans he retires, 
ibid* ; he recovers Ccelosyria which Aristora<^nes had taken fropx 
him, 293 { Antiochos furms the design of seizng Asia Minor, 
ibid. ; he takes some places there, 318 ; an embMsj is sent to 
bim from the Romans upon that head, ibid* ; Hannibal rethws 
to him, 322 -. the arrival of that general determines him to en« 
gage in a war with the R<>mans, 331 ; be marches against the 
Pisidians and sohjeeta them, 334 ; he goes to Cireece at the re« 
quest of the iEroKans 344 ; he attempts to bring over the A* 
ehaeans in vain, 346 ; and afterwards the BceoUans, 348 } he 
niake<) himself master of Chalois, and all Euboea, ibid. $ the Ro- 
mans declare war against him, ibid. ; he makes an ill use of 
Hannibars counsels, 350 ; he goes to Ghalcs, and marries the 
dsoghter oft he (>erson in whose house he lodges, ibid. ; be seizes 
the straits of Thermopylae, 351 ; he is defeated near those moun- 
tains and escapes to Chalcis ibid. ; on bis return to Ephesus, he 
sutures a sei%*fight. and loses it, 356 ; his fleet gains some ad<« 
vantage o%er the Rhodtans, 359 ; he bses a second battle at sea, 
Tii 1 ; tfondnet of Antinchns alter this defeat, 2 ; he makes pro* 
posttis of peace, 3 : which are rejected, 5 ; be loses a great bst- 
tte near Magnesia, 8, tec. ; he demands peaee^ 10 ; be obuias 
if, and on wb^t eoodxtious, ibid. ( in order to pay ^ tribute tm 
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the Romuii, he plunders a temple in Elymais, 32 ; he in knted* 
ibid. ; character of A nlliochas, 33 $ Dan-ePs prophecies coocern- 
ing that prince, ibid. 

Antiochus, the eldest son of Antioehas the Great, dies in the flower 
of his youth, vl 3.^5 ; charaerer of that ynung prince, ibid. 

Antiochus IV. surnamed Epiphanes, goes to Rome as an hostage, tii. 
11'; he ascends the throne uf Syria, 89 ; dispute between that 
prince and the king of Egypt 91 ; he maiHshes towards E^t^t, 
^3 ; and gains a first victory over Ptolemy, ibid. ; then a second, 
94 ; he makes himself master of Egypt, 95 ; and takes rhe king 
himself Ibid. ; upon the rumour of a general revolt, he enters 
Palestine ibid.; besieges and takes Jerusalem, 96 ; where he 
exercises the most horrid cruelties, 'bid., &c ; Nntiochus renews 
the war in Egj^pt, 97 } he replaces Ptolemj Phitontetor upon the 
throne, and with what view, 99 ; he returns to Syria, ibid. ; he 
eomesback to Egypt; and marches to Alexandria. 101 ; Pqpiliu^ 
the Roman amboAsador, obliges him tq quit it, 102. 

Antiochus^ incensed at what happened in Eg yi)t, vents his rage 
upon the Jews, viL 103; he orders Apollonios one of his gene- 
rals, to destroy Jerusalem, ibid. ; cnieltfes committed there by 
that general ibid. ; Antiochus endeavours to abolish the worship 
of the true God at Jerusntem, 104 ; he enters Judaea, and com- 
mits horrible cmelties, 106. kc ; he celebrates games at Daphne, 
near Antioch, 111 ; several of his generals defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabaent, 115 ; he goes to Persia, attempts to plunder the teiiipte 
of Etymais- and is shamefaliy repulsed, 117 ; upon receiving ad- 
vice of the defeat uf his armies in Judaea, he sets out instantly 
with desjgn to exterminate the Jews, ibid. ; he Is struck by the 
hand of God, on b s way, and d es in the most exqois te torments, 
ibid. ; Daniel's prophecies concerning ths pr nte, 118. 

Antioebus V. called Ckipator, succeeds his father Antiochus Epi- 
pjbianet in the kingdom of S3rria vii. 250; he continues the war 
with the Jews, 252 ; his generals and himself in person are de- 
Ijbated by Judas Maccabaens^ 253 ; he makes peace with the Jews, 
and destroys the fortifications of the temple, 254 $ Romans dis- 
contented with Ehipator, 258 ; his soldiers deliver h'.ro up to De- 
metrius, who puts him to death, 259. 

Antiochus VI. surnamed Theos, is placed upon the throne of Syria 
b3r Tryphon, vii. 271 ; he s assassinated sooh after, 272. 

Antiochus VTI. surnamed Sidetes. marries Cleopatra, wife of De- 
metrius, and is proclaimed king of Syria ^ vii. 27fi ; he dethrones 
Tryphon, who is put to death, ibid. ; he marches into Jodaen, 284; 
besieges John Hyrcanos in Jerusalem, ibid. ; the city capitulares, 
285 ; he turns his arms against Parthia, 286 ; where he perishes, 
287 ; an adventure of this prince in hunting, ibid. 

Antiochus y 111. surnamed Grypus^ begins to reign in Syria, vi-. 293; 
he marries Tryphena, the daughter of Physcon, king of Egypt, 
294 ; he defeats and expels Zebma, ibid. ; his mother Cteopatra 
endeavours to poison him, and is poisoned herself, ibid.; Antio- 
chus reigns some time in peace, ibid.; war between that prince 
and his brother Antiochus of Gyzicum, 295 ; the two brothers di- 
vide the empire of Syria between them, 2<'7; Gyprua marries 
Selene, the daughter of Cleopatra, and renews the war against lu& 
"^njirothery 304; he ia aaiaisiiuited by one of his vassals, ibid* 
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Jkntieohos IX. furnamed the Gyzicenian, msket var agiHAit hi* 
brother Antiochus Gypriu, vib ii95 ; he marries Cleopatra, irhom 
Lathy rus had repudiated, 296 ; after ae?eni) battlet, he oomet to 
an aceodQ()toodation with his brother, and dWides the empire of 
Sjrr.a w th him, 1297 ; he ^oes to the aid ot' the Samaritana, and ia 
unauceesstul id that war, ibid. ; after his brother's death he endea- 
voars to possess tumself of his dominions, i05 ; he loses a battle 
against Seleucus the son of Grypus, who puts him to death, ibid. 

Antiochus X. sur named Eusebes, son of Antiocbus the Cyzicenian, 
causes hi ID self to be erowned king of Syria, and deposes SeleucQa, 
Tii. 305 ; he gains a battle against ADtiochbs and Philip, brother 
of Seleucus, 306 ; he marries Selene, the widow of Grypus, ibid. { 
he is entirely defeated by Philip, and oblij^ed to take refugt: amonnt 
the Partbians, :bid. ; by their aid he returns into Syria, ib^d. ; he 
is agan expelled, and retires into Cilicia, where he ends his 
days, 308. 

Antioclius XI. son of Grypus, endeavoors to reienge the death of 
bis brother Seleucus, vii. 306 ; he iS defeated by Eusebea, and 
drowned in endeavouring to pMSS the Orontes, ibid. 

Antiocbus XIJ. surnamed Dionysins, seizes Ccdo^ria, and reigna a 
very short tiu'C vii. 306. 

Antiochus Xlll. called Asiatious, sent by Selene,, hit mother, to 
Rome, vii. 309; on his return he passes thi-ough SioUy, and re- 
ceives an enormous affront from Verres, 310, &c. he reigna 
some time id Syria, 313; Pompey deprives him of hit domi- 
nioos, ibid. . 

Antipas, or Antipater, Herod's father, excites great troablea in Jo* 
. daea, vii. 339, &c. ; he sends troops to aid Caesar, besieged in 
Alexandria, viii. 152. 

Antipater, Alexander's lieutenant, is appointed by that prince to 
govern Macedonia in his absence, ▼. 91 i he defeats the Ltacedae^ 
n)Qnians, who had revolted against Macedonia, 194 ; Alexander 
takes h^s government from him, and orders him to come to him, 
5275 ; suspicions entertained of Antipater in respect to Alexander'a 
death, 285 $ Antipater's expeditions into Greece. aOer Alexan- 
der's death, 317 ; he is defeated by the Athenians near Lamia, to 
which he retires, 318 ; he surrenders that place by capitulation, 
.319 ; he seizes Athens, and puts a garrison nto it, 329} he puta 
Demosthenes and Hyperides to death. 324 ; he gives Phila- hia 
daughter, to Crateros in marr age, 327 ; he is apponted regent 
of the kingdom of Macetlonia, in the room of Perd ccas,.'335 ; 
death of Ant pater, 340. 

A^Qtipater, eldest son of Cassander. vi. $0 ; dispute between that 

'prince and his brother Alexander for the crown of Macedonia, 

ibid. ;he kills his mother Thessalonica, who favoured his younger 

brother, ibid ; Demetrius drives him oat af Macedonia, 31 $ he 

retires into Thrace, atsd dies there, ibid. 

Antipbon, courtier of Dionysius. Witty saying which coil him hia 
life, iT. 201. 

Antony. — See Anthony. 

Anvsis, king of Efty pt, I 1 85. 

Aorno^ a rock of India, besieged and taken by Alexander, v. 238. 

Apame, the daughter of Antiocbus Soter, and widow of Magas, vi. 
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Apttsfia, fcnt'ofllcllNited at Atbens, iii. 309. 

Apatvriitt, ofllcer of S«leaeut Ceraunus, formi a eoBflpincy agiti^ 

that prinee, and panons him, vk 186 ; he is pot to death, liM, 
Apega, an infernal raaehine, infented by Nabia, H 10f. 
ApMlea, eoortier of Philip, vL 213 s aboiet hit power, 9U; he eo- 

deavoors to hamUe and enatave the Aehaeans, 215 ; he perafaet 

niaerably, 2(7. 
ApeUet» Penein*t aeeompUeein acousing Demetrint, is sent afsNi* 

aador to Rome bjr Philip, vil 81 ; after the death oft* DemeCrias, he 

eiaapes into lU^, 84. 
Apelles, officer of \ntiochus £ptphanes» endeavours to malee Mtt- 

tathiai sacrifiee to idols, vii 105 ; Mattathias kills him with all hii 

followerB,i06. 
Apellicon, an Athenian library, ereeted by him at Athens, vtii. 90. 
Apis, an ox adored under that name by the Egyptians, i. 153 } kilted 

by * 'arabysas ii. 183. 
Apis, king of Argoa, ii. 258. 

Apollo, temple ereeted in honoar of him at Delphi, i. 39. 
ApoUocmtes, eldest son of Dtoaysius the Younger, eommandaintbc 

aitadel of Syraeuse, in the room of his father, iv. 2^ ; he surrea- 

ders that plaee to Dion, aud retires to his father. 234 
ApoHodoms of Amphi(iolts, one of Alexander^ officers, t. 175. 
Apollodorus, friend of Cleopatra, favours the entrance of that pria 

eess into Alexandria, ami in what manner, viiL 147. ■ ^ 

Apol}od(iFas,gt>vemorofGaza forLathyrus, defends that plaae agaiol 

Alexander Jannaeos, yii . 324 ; he is assassinated by his brother Lf 

simaahus, ibid. I 

Apollonides, offieer in the army of Bnmanes^ oeoaaiona the loss of i 

Vatle, V. 337 $ he is seized and put to death, iUd. 
Apoltonidea, magistrate of Syracuse, TiiL 44 ; his wise diaeourse i] 

the assembly of tbe people, ibid. 
Apolkmioa, a lord in the court of Antiochus Epiphanes, ia sent anj 

bassador by that prince, first to Egypt, Tii. 92 ; then' to hdm^ 

ibid ; .\ntioehtt8 sends him with an army against Jerusalem, wh 

orders to destroy that city, i03 ; his cruelties there, ibid; he i 

defeated by Judas Maccabaeus, and killed in tbe battle, t f I. 
ApoNonius, governor of Coelnsyria and Phcenicia, marches against Jj 

nathan, and is defeated, vii. 266 ; he forms a plot againat the li| 

of Ptolemy Philometor, 267. 
ApoUophanas, physician of Antioehus the Great, disaovers to thi 

priace the conspiracy formed against him by Hermias, vi. 192 

salutary advice which he gives Antioehus, 194. 
Apphis (Claudius), Roman consul, is sent into Sicily to aid the M 

mertines, i. 257; he defeats the ( arthaginians and SyraettannSjibi 
Appius (Oandlus), Soman senator, prevents the senate from acce| 

' in| the offers of Pyrrhus, vl. 76. 
Appius (Claudius), Roman, commands a body of trodpa. and 

beaten near Uscana, against which he marched ' with design 

plunder it, vitl56. 
Apries ascends the throne of Egypt, i. 193 ; success of that prir.< 

ibid. ; Zedekiah, kingof Judah, implores his aid, 194 ; he dectai 

hi mself protector of Israel, ibid. ; Egypt revolts against him l^ 

and sets AhmsIs on the throne, ibid. \ he is obliged to retire ii 
.^ Upper Egypt, 196 ; Amasis defeats hirrf in a battle, ia which 
' «• 'aken prisener, and put to death, 197. 
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^ ^oiUqs (MaoioB^ Boman proooniol, is dtSmM m a Uitk Inr Miih* 

riikite% vbo takes him piiaoiier, and pats him to death, viii. 74. 
A^rabiaas (Nahatliaean), character of that people, v. 379. 
A.raeua, Lacedaemonian admiral, iii. .31 1. 

A.racB8, one of the SparUn exiles, is reinstated by the Aehaeans; 
and carries accasatioDsagainst them to Rome, vii. 45 t the Aebae- 
ana condemn him to die, 48 ; his sentence is aimoUcd by the Rc«> 
ma««, aO. 
Anumi grandno of Cleonienes, reigns at Sparta, vi. 91. 
^\raeus, another king of Sparta. tI 144. 

Araspec, a Median noUcman, is appointed by Cyraa to keep Pan- 
tbaoa ^sooer, ii. 117 i paiaioo which he conceives for that prin- 
eess, ibid. ; kindness of Cyras towards him 118 i he does that 
prince great senice in going m a smr amoagpt the Assyrians, ibid. 
Aratua, son of Clinias, escapee from Sieyoo, to avoid thje tary of A- 
bantidas, vi 1S9 ; he delivers that city from the tyranny, 130 ; 
and anitea it with the Achaeiin league, ibid. ; he appeases a sedi- 
tion apon the point of breaking oat at Sicyon. lo2f &c. { be is 
eleaceil general of the Achaeans. 134 ; he takes Corinth from An- 
tisonos, 138 ; he makes several cities enter tnto the Ashaean 
league, 139 s he has not the sa^ie succ^ at Argos, 143 i he 
marches against the JEtolians, 1 52 } Cieomettes, kmg of Sparta, 
gaicMi several advantages 0ver him, 160 ; Aratos's envy ot^ t^t 
prince, 164 i he calls in Antigpnua to aid the Acba^ans iigainst the 
Lacedaemonians, 165 ( he marches agMiost (he iEtoliai»s, and i« 
de foa t c d>near Capbyae, SOS ; Phihp's aflfection tor Aratus, ibid, ; 
Apples, Philip's minister, accuses him lalsely to that prince 216} 
he is declared tonocent, 217 ; he accompanies Pbilip into JEiolia^ 
his expeditions aj^ainst the iEtnlians, Laa^aemonians, and Bhfi" 
ans, 219, &c. ; Philip eaases him t&be poisooed, 235 « his toneral 
aolemniaed magnificently, 236. 
Aratua the Toanger, son of the great Aratus^ is chief magistrate of 

the Acbaeans, vi 213 ; Philip causes him to be poisooed, 236. 
Arhaoes, governor of the Mt^cfk for Sardanapalus, revolts against 

that, prince, ami founds the kMi^dora of Me<tia, ii. 58, 59. 
Arbaces, general in the army of Artaxerxes Mnemon, against hia 

bmtfaftr Cyras, iii. 342. 
Arbela, city of Assyria, famous for Alexander's victory over Darius, 

▼. 178. 
Areesilas, Alexander's lieutenant i provioftes tbat fell to his let after 

that prince's death, v. 312. 
ArcbagathuB, son of Agathfieles, commands in Africa after his fa* 

thers departure, i. 252 ; he perishes there miserably, i. 25S. 
Arehelaus, governor of Sosa, for Alexander, v. 178. 
Archelaos, general for Antigonus, marches against A rat us, who be- 
sieged Cwintb, and is taken prisoner, vL 138 ; Aratus sets biro at 
libera, 139. 
Arehefaia^ one of the generals of Milhridates, takes Atltenp, viii. ^5 ; 
he is driven out of it by Sylla, 80 ; he is defeated by. the same 
captain, frst at Cbaeronaea, 82, he ; and then at Orchomenus, 
84 ; He escapes to Chaleis, ibid.; and has an interview with Sylla. 
near Deliom, 86 ; Archelaos goes over to Muraena, 91 ; be en- 
gages the latter to make war against Mithridates, ibid. 
VOL. VI H. V 
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Archelaiu, son of the former, is made hl^li-priest and KEVerelgB of 

Comana» vi.i. ISO ; he names Bereuice, aueen of Egypt, 142 ; be 

is kilted in a battle with the ttomana, iUd. 
Archelaus. son of tne latter, enjoys the same dignities as his fatber, 

viii. 15 ; he marries Glaphyra, and has two sons by her, ibid. 
ArcheUus, second son of Archelaus and GIaphyra,ascendstne tfaroDC 

ofCappadocia. viil 16; Tiberius does him g;reat services vith 

Augustus, ibid. ; he draws the revenge of Tiberius apon himself, , 

ibid. ; he is cited to Rome, and why, 17 ; be is very Ul receired 

there, ibid. : he dies soon after, 1 8. 
Arehias, a Corinthian, founder of Syraease, iii. 109,934. 
Arehias, a Theban, is killed by the conspirators at a feaat ghren br 

Phiiidas, one of them, to the Bceotsrchs, iv. ^7. 
Arehias, a player; delivers up the orator Hjrperides, and seren) 

other persons, to Antipater, v. 323. 
Archibins, his attachment to Cleo{>atra, ▼!». 177. 
Arehidamia, Lacedaemonian lady ; heroic action of her^ rl 9-; 

she is put to deatb by order of Amphares, 157. 
Archidamos, king of Sparta, iiL 128 ; he saves the Laoedaemonbni 

from the fury of the Helots, ibid. ; he commands the troops of 

Sparta at the beginahig of the Peloponnesiao war, 177; he besieges 

Plataea, 192. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaas, gains a battle against the Arcadians, 

iv. 287 ; his yalear during the siege of Sparta by Epaminondai, 

300; be reigns in Sparta. 317. 
Archidamus, brother of 4gis, escapes from Sparta to avoid the fiirj 

of Leonidas, vi. 158; Cleomenes recals him. 161 ; heisassisa' 

Hated in returning home, ibid. 
Archidamus, ambassador of the iEtolians, endeavours to engage tbe 

Achaeans to declare for Antiochns, vi. 346. 
Arebilochus, Greek poet, inventor of Iambic verses, it 308 ; dtfnc> 

ter of his poetry , 309. 
Archimedes, famous geometrieian, viil. 31 ; be invents many mi* 

chines of war, 32 ; prodigioos efl^s of those machines, 47, he i 

he is killed at the taking of Syracuse, 58 ; his tomb diacovcred bf 

Cicero, 59. 
Arehon, one of Alexander's officers ; provinces that fell to him if* 

ter that prince's death, v. 31 2^ 
Arehon is elected chief magistrate of the Achaeans, viL 157 ; vise 

resolution which he makes that people take, 158. 
Archons instituted at Athens, ii. 260, 287; their funetion, iv. 136. 
Ardys, king of Lydia ii. 86. 
Areopagus, its establishment, iv. 134 ; authority of that ienate, ifad.; 

Pericles weakens its authority, 135. 
Aretas, king of \rabia Petraea. submits to Pompey, viH f 33. 
Arete, dauglfiter of Dionysius the Tyrant, first married to her brotber 

Tbeorides,and afterwards to her uncle Dion. iv. 203; daring tbe 

banishment of the latter she is married to Timoeratea» 8^; Dioo 

takes her again, 235 ; her death, 238. 
Arethusa, a fountain faasoos in fabulous history, iSi. 249. , 

Argaeus is placed by the Athenians upon the throne of Matedomiy 

V. 2 ; is defeated by Philip, §. 

he ArgHian, a name given to the slave who diicorettd FiMisuiM^ 

conspiracy, iii. 87. 
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i^imiMie, UAei famoot for the victory of the Atbeniant over the 
LacedaemonUnB, iii. 305. 
^rgo, king of Lrydia iL HA, 

Li^OB, tbandation of that kiogdooiy u. 258 ; kings of Argot, ibid. ( 
var between the Argives and Lacedaemooians, i. i02 ; they re- 
fuse to aid the Greeks against the Persians, iii. 39 { ^rgos besieged 
hy Pyrrhus, vi. 96 ; Aratus endeavqors to bring that eity intotho 
Achaean league, but without success, 141 ; Argos is subjected bj 
the I^aeedaeinuuians, l67 ; and afterwards by Antigonus, 169; 
Argos surrenders to Philocies, one of I'liilip's generals, 300 ; 
the latter puu it again into the hands of Nabis, 302 ; it throws off 
the yoke of that tyrant, and re-estaUishes its liberty, 327. 
^rgus, king of Argos, ii. 258. 
^riaeos, of Alexandria^ philosopher;. Augustus Caesar's esteem 

for him, viiL 174. 
Iriaeus eoinmands die left wing of Cyrus's arnty at the battle of 
Cunaxa, iii. 343; he flies upon advice of that prince's death, 3i6; 

the Greeks offer him tlie crown of Peroa, 351 ; he refuses it; 

and makes a treaty with them, ibid, 
^riamncs, an Arabian, deceives and betrays Craasus, vli. 347. 
^namites, king of CMppadocia, viii. 9. 
^riarathesl. kiqg of Cappadocia, viii. 9. 
^riarathesK. son of the former, re gns over Cappadooia, viii. 9; he 

is defeated in a battle by Perdiccas, who seizes his domioionsy and 

puts him to death, ibid, 
^riarathes III. escapes into Armenia, after his father's death, viii. 9{ 

he ascends the throne of his ancestors, ibid. 
Ariarathes IV. king of Cappadocia, viii. 9. 
AriarHthes V. marries Antiochis, daughter of Antiochus the Great, 

vi. 334 ; the Remans lay a great fine upon him for having aided 

hia father-in-law, vjl32; he sends his son to Kome, and with 

what view, 136 ; he declares for the Romans against Perseus, 138; 

death of Xrarathes, 215. 
Ariarathes VL goes to Rome, and why, vil 136; he refuses to reiga 

^uripg his father's I.fe, 215 ; after his father's death he ascends 

the throne of Cappadocia. ibid ; he renews the all ance w th the 
. Romans, ib)d. ; he 's dethreoed by Demetrius^ ib'd.; he implores 

aid of the Romans, ibid. ; Attains re-establishes him U|)on the 

throne, ibid.; he enters into a confederacy against Demetrius, viii. 

II ; he raarohes to aid the Romans against Aristooicus, and is 

*iHed in that war, 12. 
Ariarathes VII. reigns in Cappadocia, viii. 12 ; his brother-in-law 

Mitbr.datea causes him to be assassinatefl, ibid. 
Ariarathes VIII. is placed upon the throne of Cappadocia by Mith- 

lidates, vi»:. 12 ; he ;s assassinated by that prince, bid. 
Ariarathes IX. king of Citppadocia, is defeated by Mlthridates, and 

driven out of his kingdom, viii, 13. 
Ariarathes X ascends the throne of Cappadocia. viii. 15; Sisiooa 

fl>fputes the possession of it with him, and ul^ies it against hiro^ 

ibid ; Ariarathes reigns a second time in Cappadocia, 16. 
Anarathes, son of Mithridates, reigns in Cappadocia, viii. 70 ; he is 

dethroned by Uie Romans, ibid.; he is reinstated a second, 71; 

and then a third time, 72. 
Ariaspes, wn of Artaxences MnemoD. deceived by his brother 
. Ochos, UUs himielfi iv. 319. 
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Aridaeni^ btstard brother of Alexander, if declared king of Maee- 
doiiia after the death of that prince, v. 911 ; OijiDplas eaaiet bin 
to be put to death, 356. 

ArimantQs, a dcity adorned by the Persians, ti. S57. 

Arimazes, Sogdian, governor of Petra Oxmna, refiiaet to adireiider 
to Jexander, y. <I8 ; he is besie^ m that place, 219; he sob- 
mits to .' leximder, who pats him to death, 92a 

^riobarzanea, satrap of Phrygia, onder \rtaxerzei MnemoD, ai- 
eendi the throne of Ponttts, L 1 17 ; he rcYoIti agamt^ that prince, 
iv. 317. 

Ariobarzanes I. is phieed qpon the throne of Cappadoeifl br the ftb- 
mant, ▼iii. 19; he is twice dethroned 1^ T.granea, ibid.; Pom- 
pey reinstates him in the quiet posseasron- of the throoe. Ibid. 

Ariobarzanes II. ascends the throne of Cappadoeia, and iaidlled ssod 
after, viii. 13. 

Ariobarzanes fiL reigns in Cappadocia, viii. 1'4$ Gieeroaappressas 
eonsp racy formng against him, ibid.;' he s-^es wfth Pcunpej 
aga<n8t Caesar, 15 ; the latter lays him ander eontribation, b.d.; 
he retnies ao alliance with Caesar's mordercfs, rb^d. ; Cas»oi 
attacks him, and having taken him prisoner, patsh m to death, ibid. 

Ariobarzanes, governor of Peri a for Dan'as, posts himseV at the 
pass of Snsa, to prevent Alexander fivm passing it, v. 18t : he is 
pat to fiight, 19t. 

Aristagoras is established governor of Miletus by Rystiaens, fi. 950; 
be joins the lonians in their revolt <^*nst Darins, 955 ; he goes 
to Laoedaertkon for aid. ibid ; but-in^ectually, ibid ; he goes to 
Athens, 956 ; that city grants him some troops, ibid ; he is defeat- 
ed and k.lled in a tattle 358. 

Aristander, a soothsayer in the train of Alexander, ▼. fOT. 

Aristazanes, officer in the coort Of Oebus, iv. 940 

Aristeas, citizen of > rgos, gives Pyrrbng entrance into that eity, vt97. 

Aristenes, chief mag-strate of the Achaeans, engages them to de- 
clare for the Romans against Philip, vi. 297 &o. 

Aristfdes, one of the generals of the \thenan army at Marathoa, 
resigns the command to Mihiades, iii. 10; he distinniishes himself 
in the battle 19 $ he is banished, 16 ; he is recalled, 41 ; be {^ 
toThemistodesat Salarnis and persuades him to fight in Chat strnt, 
56 ; he rejects the offers of Mardon os, 64 ; be gains a famoas 
victory ovei^that general at Plataea, 69 ; be terminates a differ* 
ence that had ar sen between the Athenians and Laoedaemoaisas, 
70 ; confidence of the Athenians in Aristides, 89 ; hiS oOndeseen- 
don for that people, 84 ; he s placed at the head of the troops 
sent by \thens to del:ver the Greeks from the Persian yoke SS ; 
his c<indaet in that war, 86 ; he is charged with the adminlstrs* 
tion of the publ c revenues, 9^2 ; his death and character, 95 && 

Arstion tisiiriisthe «;overnroent at Athens, and acts with great eroel- 
ty viii. 75 ; he is hes eged in that c;ty by Sylla, 76 ; he is takes 
and put to deatl^O. 

AristipfMis, philoso^er his desire to hear Socrates, iv. 76. 

Arisi ppus ctzen of ^rgos, exc.tes a sedition in tbatctyyV:. 95; 
he becomes tyrant of t, 141 ; he is killed in a battle, 149; eon^ntu! 
terrors m whxh that tyrant lived, 142^. 

Aristobulns I. aon of John Hyroano8,SQcceedsti:i fiither in thebigh- 
prienhood and fovereignty of Jndaea, 3^ ; he M>cUhet tbe tt!« 
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«f king, ibid. ; be oauaet bit mother to be put to death, 322 1 then 
hii brother Antigooua, ft23 ; be dies aoon after h.nitekf, .bid. 
Ariatobolui II. mnx of \kex«nder Jannaeiu, reigns in Judaea, Tii. 
3S9 1 diS|Mit« between that prince and his brother Hyreanos, tbid. t 
Pornp^ takes oogmzance of it, 330. Arisiobiilus*s eonduet makes 
him bis enem J, ibid. « Fompey lays him in ehaiiis, 938 ; and sends 
him to Borne, 333. 
Aristocraiet commands the left wing of the Athemaaa at the battle 

of Ai'ginusae, iii. 305. 
Ariatodemos, chief ol the HeracKdae, possesses himself of Pelopon- 
nesus, ii. 263. > 
AriatodemuSb guardian of AgesipoKs, king of Sparta, if. 39. 
Arisiogenes, one of the generals of the Atheoiana at the battle of 

Arginusae, iii. 305. 
Aristogkton coniiures against the tyrants of Athens, ii. 301 j hit 
death, ibid. } statues erected in honour of him by the Athenians, 
303. 
Aiittamache, sister of Dion, is married to Diooysias, the tyrant, iv* 

185. 
Aristitfnaehus. tyrant of Argos, vi. 141 ; bis death, ibid. 
Aristomenes, Messeoiany offers his daughter to be sacrificed for ap- 
peasing the wrath of the gods. i. 103 ; he carries the prize of va- 
lour at the battle of Itbome, 106 ; he is elected king of the Mes- 
senians, ibid ; he beats the Lacedaemonians, and sacrifices three 
hundrefl of them in honour of Jupiter of Itbome, ibid, i he sajsri- 
fifles himself soon after upon his daughter's tomb, ibid. 
Aristomenes, second of that name, king of Messene, ga>ns a victory 
over the Lacedaemonians, >. (08 ; bold action of that pr nee, ib»d. ; 
he ts beaten by the Lacedaemonans, !•$ ; bis den th, 110. 
Aristomenes, Acarnanian, ts charged with the education of Ptolemy 
Ep:pbanes, vi. 281 ; he quashes a conspiracy formed against that 
prince, 320 ; Ptolemy puts him todeatli, ibid. 
AristoB of Syracuse, comedian, discovers the conspiracy formed by 

Andranodorus against his country, viii.42. 
Ar'iston, pilot, counsel which he gives the Sjrracusans, iii. 274. 
Ariatona, daughter of Cyrus, wile of Dahus, ii. 323. 
Aristooieua possesses himself of the dominions of Attains, vii. 282 ; 
he defeaU the consul Crassus Mnolanus, and takes him prisoner, 
283 I he is beaten and taken by Perpenna, ibid. ; the consul sends 
him to Rome, ibid, ; he is put to death there, 284. 
Aristophanes, famous poet, i. 85 ; character of liiis poetry, ibid. &c ; 
faults with which he may justly be reproached, tbid. ; extracts 
. from some of his piece% 82, &c. 

Aristophon* Athenian captain, accuses Ipbicrates of treason, iv. 328. 
Aristotle. Philip charges him with the.education of Alexander* v. 10, 
77 ; his application in forming that prince 78 ; so»pio-ons of him 
in respect to the deathof Alexander, 285 ; fate of his works, viii. 
89. . m 

Armenes, son of Nabis, goes an hostage to Rome, vi: 33a 
Armenia, province of Asia, i. 28 ; it was governed by kings. 118. 
Arms, used by the andent Persians, iL 213. 
Arphfxad, name given by the Scripture to Phraorte».-*-See Phra« 

att^s. 
Arhchi«D| Pancratiast. Combat of that Atbleta, I 55. 
V 2 
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Anaeet, son of Dsnm— See Artiaurxet Moemon. 

ArMces I. gorernor of Paithia for Anuochag, revolts agaiMt &At 
priiiM, tL 109 ; he aaiuiBei the title of king, 136. 

Artaees II. kiog of Parthia, takes Media* from AntioahiUy ^ 060 ; 
he rastalns a war vitk that prioee. ibid. $ he eooiea to an^ •6itSta» 
moilatioa y>th Antioabaa, who ieavea him in peaeeaMe pnauuwiim 
of h.8kmgdoii». 27i. 

▲rsames, natorai aoo of Artaierxfli MoamoD, it aaMsaiMitad by his 
brother Ochos, iv. 319. 

Arset reigns in Persia after the death of Ochns iv. 344 $ nagnai 
eaaaes him to be assasstnated, ibid. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptoiemy Ldgus, is isarr'^ed to Lystmachas^ 
kiig of Thrsae, vi. £6 ; after the death of tfaat-prinee fa«r bni. 
ther Ceraonos marries tier 60 ; fatal sequel of that marriage, ibid. ; 
she :s banished rato SamOthraeia, 61. 

ArsiiHie, another daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, marries. her -brother 
Ptolemy Phitadelphos, vi. 102 j death of that prineet% H^. 

Arsifioe, aister and wife of Ptolemy Pbiiometor, vk 19S ; h«r demh^ 
203. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptotemy Aaietes t Caesar's seatetieein her 
favour, viit. 148 ) she is proelaimed queen of Bgypt, ISO, Caesar 
carries her to Rome, and makes her serve as an ornament in ids 
trhimph, 154 ; Anthony^ at the request of Cleopatca, ctmam her tD 
be put to death, 157. 

Arsinoe, wife of Mages— 43ee Apame. 

Arsites, satrap of Phrygia oeeasions the defeat of the Persmnt at 
the Granieus^ v. 1M j he kills himself through despair^ 96. 

Art— See Arts. 

Artaban, unele of Phraates, eaoaes himself (o be erowncd kiogf of 
Parthia. aiid is killed soon after, vii. 289* 

Artabanes, brother of Darius, endeavours to divert that prinee fttua 
his enterpr se aganst the S^lyans, i. 343, $ he is raadearhiCtir 
betweei»the two sons of Daries, in respect to the sovereignty, iiiL 
19 : h s w'se discourse to Xeries upon that prinee's design to ai* 
tack Greeee, 24. 

Artabanua, the Hyrsanian, captain of tbeguarfl8toXenrea,eena|iiE8a 
^against that pfiitee, and kills h ro, iit. 98 ; he is killed himself by 
Artaxerxes; ibid. 

Artaharsanes, after the death of Darius, disputes the throne of Per- 
sia With Xerxes i<i. 19 ; he eontinues in atniCy with his* brother, 
and loses h s life in his service at the battle of Salamia, fiO. 

ArtaiMPzaoes^ king of Atropatene submits to Antiochtia, vi. 101. 

Artabazus, a Persian lord, officer in the army of Mardonins, fii.67; 
his counsel to that general ibid. ; he escapes into A«a aller Che 
battle of Plataea, 69 ; Xerxes gives him the command of the 
coasts of A«a IViinor, and with what view, 85 ; he teduMs the 
lSgyp(isfi8*who had revolted against Artaxerxes, 110. • 

Artabacigkgovemor of one df the provinces of As a for Oehus^ fe« 
volts aglnst that prince, iv. 324 ; supported by Chares the A^e^ 
niao, he gains several advantages, ibid.; Ite is overpoweved wA 
retires into iVtacedonia; ib)d. ; Ochus reaeiveahim again ham- ft* 
vonr, .342 ; h}«; fidelity to Darius, v. 188 ; he is appoimed gw s MM 
or of Petra Oxiaoa, 221 ; he requests to be discharged fimk <tlii 
govern men t, ibid; .'- '. 
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Arttfanety offiecr cC AfteKenut M nerooo^ is kiUed in the battle of 

Cbbsm, ri. 345. 
ArtainUy niece of Xerxei, iii. 77 1 violent punion of ihat prince for 

her, ibid. ; faul aeqael ul' that (>an.on, 78. 
Artapberaety governor of Sardia tor hU itrutber D4riut) withes to 
eompel the Athenians to reinstate H;|»iMas, ii. 305 j he mai cbes 
agairiA the isUud of Naxos, with design to surprise it, 353 -, he is 
bes-cged in Sardis by the Athenians. 357 ; he discovers the con* 
spiraey of H7at:aeiis^ 3S8 ; he narehes against the revoked looi- 
aiii»il^. 

Artaphernes, ambassador ef Artaxeries to the Lacedaemonian^ iii. 
316L 

ArtariflSf brother of Artazenes Longimanus, iii. ItS. 

Arfiivasdca» king of Armema, viii. 341. 

AitaKemes 1. samanaed Longimanna^ by the iostigatioa of Artabancir, 
killa hia brother Danoa, and ascends the throne of Persia, a. 98 ; 
be rtds himself cf Artabanes^ ibid. $ he destioys the p rty o* Ar- 
tabaaes^ 102; and ihat^ofHjstaspes his elder brother , iiutt.} he ^ves 
Tbemistoclcs refage,']04; his joy for the arrival of that Aihe- 
nian, ibid. : he permits Kzra to return to Jerusalem first, anu tlien 
Hehcmiab, 190 ; alarmed by the conquests of the AUienians, be 
Jbrma the design of sending Themistocles iuto Attica at the hesd 
of an army, 113 f Egypt revolts against biro, Ii5 $ he coinpels 
ic to retaro to its obedience, 116 1 he gives up Inaros to his mother 
contrary to the faith of a treaty, 117 ; he concludes a treaty with 
^le Gteeka, iv. 46 1 bodies, 319. 

Artsxeraes II. snmamed Mnemon, .sergwned king of Persiji, iii. SQl ^ 
Cyms his brother attempts to morder him, 823 ; Artasenes sends 
him- back to his goveranient of Aaa .Hiaor, bid. } he marches 
against Cyms advancing to dethrone him 340; gives h,m buttle 
at Gmaza, 34al ; and k.lls him vith hi^ own haod, 344 ; be ean- 
aot iorae liie Greeks in his brother s army to sorrender tbem- 
sfives to hivB, 351 { be imts Tissapbemes to death, v. 31 | b^ 
concludes a treaty w<th the Greeks, 47 ; he attacks Evagoras kiug 
of Cyprus, 50, 8cc ; he hidges the affiiir of Tin basoa. 57 $ his ex- 
pedition s^'nst the Cad«s:ans, 58, ht, 

Aftaxcrxea sends an arobassadc^r into Greece to reeoncile the states 
iv. 874 ; he receives a deputation from the^ reeks, 287; honours 
which hopayMo Pelop>da8, 288 ; he undertakes to reduce Egypt, 
311 ; that enterprise miscarries, M% ; he med tates a seooiid at- 
tempt against Egypt, 314; most of the provinces of b>sempre 
revolt against him, 317 ; troobles at the court of Artazcrzes con- 
cerning his successor, 318 ; death of that pr.nee, 319. 

Artaxersea III. before called t)cbus.— See Oohus. 

Artaxma, king of Xrmenis, v ii. 71. 

Artemidoma invested w-thtbesopremeaothortyat Syra«use,viii.t(Q£ 

Aitemis a, queen of Halicamassus, supplies Xerxes with troops in 
his espcd tion against Greece, iiu 97 ; her courage in the battle 
of Saknis, 57. 

Artemtstft, wife of Maasohis, reigns In Car'a after the death of her 
hnsbandy iv. 333 ; honours which she renders to the memory of 
Mavsobis, iJnd ; she takes Rhodes, 234 ; her death, 936. 

Aftemisinm, proaaotttopy of Enboea, flkmons fw 4(e victerj of '* 
Graeki «vcr tbe f efMRdi, iiL 40. 
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Artozareiy eunach of Darkit Noihiu, forms a eonapiracjr aguost 
that prtnee, iii. 215 ; he is pul to death, ibid. 

Artyphios, sod ctf Megabysus, revolts against Ochus, iii. 212 } he ii 
sufibeated in ashes, 213. 

Aruspiees. — See Augury. 

Arymbas, king of EpimSk v. 37. 

Asa, kiog of Judah, defeats the array ai Zerah, king of JBthlopiSt 
i. 18i. 

Asdrubal, Hamilear's son-tn-law, eoromands the Carthsgioian army 
in Spain, i. 285 ; he builds Carthageoa, ibid $ be is kiUed treaehe- 
nmsty by a Gaul, 286. 

Asdrubal, sumamed Calvus, is made prisoner in Sardinia by the 
Romans, i. 319. 

Asdrubal, Hannibal's brother, commands the troops in Spain after 
his brother's departure, i. ^0 { he receives orders from Carthage 
to march to Italy to the aid of his brother, 319 ; he sets forward, 
and is defeated, ibid. ; he loses a great battle near the nver Me- 
taurus, and is killed m it, 324. 

Asdrubal, Gisgo's brother, commands the Carthaginian troops in 
Spain,!. 321. 

Asdrubal, suniamed Hoedus, is sent by the Carthaginiana to Borne 
to demand peace, i. 331. 

Asdrubal, Masintssa's grandson, commands in Carthage, during the 
siege of that City by Scipio, ii. 13 ; another Asdrubal causes him 
to be put to death, 18. 

Asdrubal, Carthag n an general, is condemned to die ; and where- 
fore, ii. 6 ; the Carthaginans appoint him general of the troops 
without their walls, 13 ; he causes another Asdrubal, who com- 
manded with n the city to he put to death, 18 $ His cruelty to 
the Roman prisoners, ibid. ; after the taking of the city he in- 
trenches himself in the temple of «%Isoulapius, 21 ; he surrenders 
himself to Scipio, ibid. { tragical end of his wife and children, ibid. 

Ashes, smothering in ashes a punishment amongst the Persians, iii. 
218. 

Asia, geographieal description of it, 1.22. 

Asmonean family, duration of their reign in Judaea^vii. 3.37. 

Aspasia, celebrated courtezan, iii. 144 ; she marries Pericles, 151 ; 
aocosation formed against her at Athens, ibid. ;*her great koow- 
ledge occasions her being ranked amongst the sophists^ ibtcL 

Asp c, serpent whose bite is mortal, vi. 54, viiL 176. 

Asp Sy governor for Artaserxea in the neighbourhood of Cappado- 
cia, revolts against that prince, iv. 62 ; be is punished soon after, 
ibd. . 

Assor, son of Shem, who gave his name to Assyria, ii. 44 

A8syra,or:^ of itsname, i.44. 

Assyrians. First empire of the Assyrians, ii. 41 ; duration of that 
empre, ibid; kings of the Assyrians, 42, htc. ; second empire of 
the Assy rans, both of Nineveh and Babylon, 60 ; subversion of 
that empire by Cyrus, 149. 

Aster, of vrophipol.s, shoots oat Philip's right eye, v., 18 ; that prince 

];mt8 him to death, ibid. v 

Astrology, judc'al, falsehood of that science, it 29, && 
Astronomy, nations that applied themselves first to it, i. 161, ii. 228. 
. ABtyages,king of the Medes, ci^Jed in Scripture Ahasuerus, ii. 83 j 
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he gi-ves bis daughter in marriage to CAmbyiet, Uog of Peniti, 
84 ; oansei Cyrus his grandson to eorae to his eoort, 9t. 

Asty(D«des, deputed to Home by the Rhodians, eudeavoui-s to ap- 
pease the anger of the senate, vii. siOS. 

Asyehts, king of Egypt, author of the law eooeerning loans, i. 183 ; 
tamttos pyramid bult by -hit order, :b'd. 

Atheas, king of Scythia, is defeated by Phdip, against whom he had 
d^laved war. v. 40, 

Atheoaea, or Panathenaea, feasts celebrated st Athens, i. 27*. 

Athenaeus, general of Ant-gonus, .s sent by that pr nee ai;a.nst the 
Nafaathaeaa Arabians, yr,S79 ; he perishes in that exiied inn, bid. 

Athenaeus, brother of Eomcnes, is sent ambassador by that priuee 
to Rome, vii. 61. 

Atheaseus, governor for Antioohus in Judaea and Samaria, to estab- 
lish that prince's religion in them vii 105. 

Athenion, courtier oC Ptolemy Evergetes, goes to Jerutalem by or- 
der of that prince, vi. 186. 

Athens. AthenianSb Foundation of the kingdom of Athens, ii. 259 ; 
kings of Athens, ibid. &c ; the archons succeed them, 260, 287 ; 
Draeo is eiiosen legislator, 881 ; then Soloti, ibid. ; Pisistrutusy ^ 
tyrant of Athens, 898, fee. ; the Athenians recover tbcir liberty^ 
303 ; Hippias attempts in vain to re-establish the tyranny, 305 i the 
Athenians, i(i conjunction with the loaians, burn the city of Sardis, 
357 ; Darius prepares to avenge that insult, ibid. ; famous ^ the- 
imm captaras at that time, 359, fee. i Darius's heralds are put to 
death there, iii. 8 ; the Athenians under Miltiades gain a famous 
victory over the Persians at Marathon, 9; moderate reward 
granted Mikiadea, 15. 

The Athenians attacked by Series, choose Tbemistocles ge- 
neral, iii. 4fO ; they resign the honour of commanding the fleet to 
the Lacedaemonians, 43 ; they are reduced to abandon their city, 

• 50 ; Athens is burnt by the Persians, 53 . battle of Salamis, in 
which the Athenians acquire infinite glory, 56 ; they abandon 
their city a second time, 64 ) the Athenians and Lacedaemonian^ 
cut the Persian array to pieces near Plataea. 69 i they defeat the 
Peraian fleet at the same time near Mycale, 7i : they rebuiid the 

. walls of their city, 79 ; the command of the Greeks in general 
transferred to the \theniaos, 86. 

The \theniani» under Cimou, gain a double victory over the 
Persians near the river Eorymedon, iii. Ill ; they support the 
Egyptians in their revott against Persia, 115 ; their considerable 
losses in that war, 117 ; seeds of divisipu between Athens and 
Sparta, 189 ; pestce re-cstaMished between the two states, 131 ; 
the Athenians gain several victories over the Persians which ublig- 

. es Artaxerzes to conclude a peace highly glorious for the<^reeks, 
ibid. : joalouay aud differences between Athens and Spaita, 141 ; 
tre»iy of peace for thirty yeara between the two sutes, 143 ; the 
Athenians besiege Samos, 144 ; they send aid to the Corcyraeans, 
146 ; they besiege Potidaea, 147 j open nii»tore between Athens 
and Sparta. 155 ; beginning of the Peloponoesian war, 175 ; reci- 
proeal ravages of Attica and Peloponnesus, 1 79, && 

Plague of \thens» iii. 183. The A tbenians seize Potidaca, 189 ; 
th^ send forces against the isle of Lesbos, 195 ; and make tbem- 
j«*rei matters of Mitylene, 199 ; the plague breaks out agam 
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Athcni, 205 ; the Athenuns take Pjhu, ibid. ; and are bcM e gid 
in it, ibid. ; they take the troops ihut ap in theiale of Splianivia, 
SIO s they make themielres matters of the laland oft C]rthcm Sl€ ; 
they are defeated by tbe TheUans near Dbram 21S ; truce ler a 
year between Athens anti Sparta, 219 ; the Athenians are ^tfymU 
ed mar .mphip(<U>i, .'21 ; treaty of peaee for fifty years betveen 
the ^theniani and Itaeedaemoiuans, 22). 

The \thei»iaiis, at tlie instigation of Alctbiades, renew tf»e war 
against Sparta, iis. 229 ; they engage by his advice in the var 
with Sicily, 232 ; Athens sppoints Aleibiatles, Nieta% and LAma- 
•hus, j;euera's 2.35 ; trinmphant departure of the fleet, 243 ; it 
arrives in Sicily, 243 ; the Athenians reeal Aicibtadea and eao- 
demo him to die, 246 j after some actions, they besiege Syramsae, 
254 ; they utideruke several works that reduce the eity to extre- 
mities, i55 ; they are defeated by sea and bind, 260, &e. ; they 
bacard a second battle by sea and are defeated, 272 ; they resolve 
to retire by Isod, 275 : they are redaeed to surrender thenaeives 
to the Syracusans, 277 : their generals are put to death, 280$ 
consternation of Uhens upon this defeat, 281. 

The Athenians are abandoned by their allies, iii. 289; tbe return 
of Alc'ibiades to vAthens is conceited, 287 ; the fear hundred in- 
vested with full authority at Athens, 289 ; tbetr po««r Is amnl- 
led, 292 ; ilctbiades is recalled, ibid. ; he occasions the ^ainiai^Qf 
several great advantages b« tbe vtheiiians, ibid. ; the Atbeniana 
elect him generalissimo, 296 ; their fleet is defeated near Bphe- 
sus, 301 : the command is taken from Aleibtade& 302 ; they ^q 
a great victory over tbe Lacedaemonians, nenr the xrgmnsae, S06s 
they are entirely defeated by tlie latter near iE|^;ospotamos, 315 ; 
Athens besieged by Lvsander, capitulates and surrenders, 317. 

Thirty tyrants appointed togovem >.thens, by Lysander, iiL 318$ 
ahe recovers her liberty, 930, 8tc. ; site enters into the lea^ve 
formed against the Lacedaemonians, iv. 36 ; Coaon rebuilds the 
walls of Athens, 46 ; the Athenians aid the Thebao exiles, 263 s 
they repent it presently after, 270 t they renew the alliance wida 
the Thebans, 271 ; they declare against the latter for the Lace- 
daemonians, 286 ; many of the \thenlan allies revolt^ 325; ge- 
Berals employed to reduce them, ibid.; alarm of the Athenlus, 
occasioned by the preparations for war made by tbe king of Pflv 
sia, 330 ; they send aid to the Megalopobtans, 333 ; and afterwards 
to the Rhodians, 336 

Tbe \theoian8 suffer themselves to be cajoled by Philip, T« 8 ; 
Demosthenes endeavours in vain to muse them from theirlettiar- 
gy, 20, Sec ; Athens joins the Lacedaemonians against Philip, 89 1 
the Athenians under Phocion drive Philip o^t of Euboea, 42 ; they 
oblige that prince to raise the siege of Perintbus and Byxantiitm^ 
47 ; they form a league with the Thebans against Philip, 59 ; 
they lose the battle of Chaeronea, 57 : they make a treaty with 
Philip 58; immoderate joy of Athens upon that prince's <leMh, 
66; the Athem'ans farm a league against \lexamler, 83 « tbat 
prince pardons them, 87 ; conduct of the Athenians in respeetto 
Harpalus, 272 

iroro motions at Athens, upon the news of Alezalnder'k death, 
315 ; the Athenians march against Antipater,- 317 j they are vJa* 
tenons at firsts 318 1 aod are afterwards r^uced to sabmit^ 3W g 
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Afltipftter ttakei himielf master of their eity, 321 ; Pho^km i« 
tMHideroned to die by tbe Athenians, 343 ; CassMnder takes Athens, 
949 ; he makes choice of Demetrius Phalereus to gevern the re- 
pabtte, ibid. ; Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 385 ; exces- 
afire honours paid to Antigonuaand his son Demetrius by the Athe- 
«aika, 387 ; Athens besieged by Cassander, aud delivered by De- 
metrius, Vu 18 ; excessive flatteryof Demetrius by tbe Athenians^ 
ibid. ; Athens shuu its gates against Demetrius, 25 ; he takes that 
«ity HSd s Athens declares against Antigonus Gonatas, 10 i ; and is 
taken by that prince, wbo puts a garrison into it ibid. 

Tbe Atheniimsearry their complaints against Philip to Rome, 
Ti. S82 ; that prince besieges their city, 286 { decrees of Athens 
agakiat Philip, 289 : she sends three famous philosophers upon an 
embassy to Rorue^ and wherefore, %i'k 218 ; Athens taken by Ar- 
. 4ihelatts, viii. 75 ; Anrtion makes himself tyrant of that city, ibid.; 
his eruelties there. Ibid. ; it is besieged and retaken by Sylla, 79. 
Government of Athens, It. 1 26 ; foundation of the government 
instituted by Solon, ii. 287 ; iv. 127 ; abuses introduced into the 
government by Periel^^ iii. 12$ ; inhabiUnts of Athens, iv. 129 ; 
•enatej 132 ; Areopagus, 134 ; magistrates, 136 ; assemblies of 
the people, ibid; other tribunals, 133 ; revenues of Athens, 142 ; 
«d«sation of youth, 143 ; different species of troops of which the 
armies of Athens were composed, 152 ; choice of the generals, 
▼• 69 ; equipment of gallies ^t Athens, iv. 351 s exemptions and 
honours granted by that city to those who had rendered it great 
services, 353 ; orations pronounced by order of the state in ho- 
nour of those who had died for their country, v. 59 ; of religion,' 
i, 94; feastsof lliePanathenaea^27 ; Bacchus, 29 ; and £len8i8,30. 
Peculiar character of the people of Athens, iv. 160 ; easily en- 
raged, and soon appeased, ibi<l } humane to their enemies. 163 ; 
taste of the Athenians for the arts and sciences, 163 ; their pas- 
SMM) for the representations of tbe theatre, f. 70 1 common charac- 
ter of the Athenians and Lnedaemonians, iv 164. 

Athletae. Etymology of the word,i. 50; exercises of the Athktae, 
SI I trial through which they passed before they fought, ibid. ; 
rewards granted to them when victorious, 63. 

Athiothetae, their function, i 52. 

Athos, famous mounuin of Macedonia, iii. 29. 

Atossa, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon, iv. 318. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife of Cambyses first, and after of 

' Smerdis the Magian, ii. 189 ; she is last married to Dariosi 323 ; 

Demooedes cures her of a dangerous distemper, 329 ; she per- 

floades Darius to tend him into Greece, and why, ilrid.; she is 

called Vashti in Scripture, 332. 

Atreus, son of Pelops, king of Myeeiuie, ii. 959. 

Atropates, one of Alexander's generals: provinaes which fell to 
bUa after that prince's death, ▼. 312 ; he causes himself to be 
deslared king of them, 337. 

Attalusl. king of Pergamus^ vi. 123 ; war between that prince and 
Seleucns, 185 { Attalusjoins the Romans in the war against Phi- 
lip, 839 s he gains several advanti^;ea over that prince, 275 ; be 
dies, 804 ; his magnifioent use of his riches, ibid. 

Attalus II. sumamed. PhUadelphus, prevails upon the Achaeansto 
rewke their decree against his brother, vii. 157 ; he comes am- 
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basiador to Home, 200 ; reignt in CftiiiMdoeia, as' gnavdlafi %a At- 
talus his nephew, 21 5 ; war between Attidu and Prottaa, £16 ; 
death of AU8taa,38!. 

j^Uttlas III. sttrnamed Philometor, gnei to Rone, and why, vn, 917; 
he ascearis the throne of Cappadoeia after the death of his Qnale, 
and cantes him to be mneh regretted through his vices, ^1 ; he 
dies, and hj his wtH leaves his dominkms to the Roman people, 
282. 

Attahis, Syraeasan, diseovers the inteliigenee h^ by Mareellos in 
Syracose to Epicydes, viii. 52. 

Attains, Philip's lieutenant is sent by that prfaiee into Asia Minor, 
T. 63 ; marriage of his oieee Cleopatra with Philip, ibid. $ Alex- 
ander'squiirrel with AtUlus In the midst of the feast, ibid. $ Alex- 
ander causes him to be assassinated, 84. 

Attica divided by Ceerops 'nto twelve cantons, ii. 259 ;*— See Athens. 

Atyadse, de>«c«n(lant8 of Atys, it 84. 

Atys, son of Croesus, good qualities of that priofley ii. 91 ; his 
death, 92. 

Augui*y, puerilities of that science, I Sd# 

Augustus. -See Caesar Augustus. 

Authphradates governor of Lydia, for Artazencs MnemoD, is 
charged by ttiat prince with thewar against Bstames, vi. 64 ; he 
is defeated, ibid. ; and retires into his govemmeiity 65 ; be joins 
with the provinces of \sia in their revolt against Artaxerzes, 517. 

Aziochtts, \thenian, takes upon him the defence of the generals 
condemned to die after the batlle of Argimuao^ iii. 311. 

Axitbea, wife of Nieoeles, kills herself, t. 374 

Azarias, me of the three Hebrews^ miractiload)^ preaenred ta the 
midst (if the flames ii. 69. 

AiBOtUB, a city of Paleatine, 1 189. 

B 

Baai..— ^ee BeL 

Babel, desoription of that tower, ii. 47. 

Babylon, Babylonians. Foundation of the city of Babylon, ii. ie ; 
desoi-iption of that city, 47 j kings of Babylon* 5$ ; doratioo of 
its empire, 60 ; siege and taking of that city Iqr Cynis, 147 ; it 
revolts against Darius, 333 | that prince reduces it to obedience, 
335 ; Alexander makes himself master of Babylon, t. 175 ; de- 
struction of Bitbyloo foretold in several pans of the Scripture, ii. 
139 ; the Babylonians laid the first foondaftona of astrooouiy^ 328. 

Baochidas, eunuch of l\f ithridates, viii. 99. 

Baechides, governor of Mesopotamia under Aotbclios EpiplMiies 
and Demetrius Soter, is defeated in many engagemeats fay Judas 
Maccabaeus, vit 260, 8ic 

Baccbis, whose descendants reigned at Corinth, iL 26t 

Bacchus, feasts instituted at Vthens In honanmf him, L d9. 

Bacchylides, Greek poet, iiL 164. 

Bactriana, province of Upper ^aia, i 28. 

Baetica, part of old Spain, i. 228. 

Bagna«, ^ eunuch of Ochus, eommanda a detaohaent during that 
^^ inces expedition aj»aiost Bi;ypt, iv. 340 ; he poisons Ochus, 
; he places Arses upan the throne of Persia, 344 ; be eamea 
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Ifait prinee t6 be put to death, and places Darius Codoraanoi upon 
Uie tnroneiii hisitead, ibid. } he falls into ttiehHuds of Alexander, 
▼. 197 ; he gHins an ascendant over that prince, ibid. ; by his ia- 
trigaes he caases Ursinesto be put to death, '266, he, 

Bagopbanes, goveiiior of the citadel ot Babylon, surrenders to Akx- 
uder, V. 175. ' 

Ba^razusy Aruxerzes's euhueh, is put to death by order of Xer- 
xes, iii. ^11. 

Bala. — See Alexander Bala. 

fialeares islands, why so called, i. 227. 

Barca.*-~See Hamiloar, sumaiued Barca. 

Barsina, w>fe of Alexander, v. 314 ; Polysperchbn puts her to 
death, 381. 

Basket. Procession of the basket at Athens, i. 33. 

Bastards, law of Athens against them, iii. 190. 

Ba^tamae, people of Sannatia in Europe, their eharaeter, vil 199. 

Battalion, sacred, of the Thebans, iv. <273. 

Battles and com bats celebrated in ancient history. Near the coasts 
Of Myle, i. 259 ; near Benomus, 2^60 } of Ticinos, 298 ; of Tre- 
bia, 301 ; of Thrasymene, 305 ; of Cannae, 311 •,. of Zama, 
329 ; of Thymbra, 126 ; of Marathon, iii. 8 ; of Thermopylae, 
43 ; of Artemisiom, 49 ; of Salaniis, 56 ; of Platae, 69 ; of 
Mtcale, 75 ; of the river Burymedon, HI ; of -\rginu8ae, 
306 ; of J£g6spotaroos, 315 ; of Cunaxa, 342 ; of Leuctra, iv. 
377 ; of Mantinae, 301, &c. ; of Chaeronea, v. 56 ; of the Grani- 
cus, 94 ; of Issus^ 114 ; of Arbela, 169 ; of the Hyrfaspes. 241 ; 
ot Ipsus, Ti.21 ; of Sebsia, 175 ; of Raphia, i9S ; of Caphyae, 
205 ; ofBlis, 242, &c ; of Octolophos, 287; of Cynoscephaie, 
^5, &c ; of Mount Corychus, 556 ; of Eiea, S59 ; of M\ onne- 
Stts, Tii. 1 ; of Magnesia, 6; of Bethsura, 1 16; pt the river Pe- 
neus, 147, &c. ; of Pydoa, 180 ; of Leucopetra, 232 ; of Carrae, 
348, &e. $ of Cabirae, viiL 98 ; of Arsamia, 114 ; of Actium, 168. 

Bee, name given Sophodes, L 75. 

Bel, divinity adored by the Assyrians ; temple erected in honour of 
him, ii. 51. 

Belesis king of Babylon. — See Nabpnassar. 

Belgios, at the head, of the Gauls, makes an irruption into Maeedo- 
nia,vl 61 ; be defeats Geraonus, and is soon after defeated him- 
self. 62. 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon, ealled also Labynit. or Nabonid, il 72 ; 
he is bosieged in Babylon by Cyms, 73 ; he gives a great feast to 
his whole court the same nii(ht that city is taken, ibid. ; he is killed 
in hia palace, ibid. ; hiS death foretold in Sociptore, 144. 

Belus, name given Amenophis,i. 176 ; and to Nirorod,ii.4& v 

Belns the Assyrian, il 42 

Berenice, wile of Ptolemy Soter, vl. 28 ; inflaenee of that prinecii 
over her husband, ibid. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, marries Antiochua 
Theos, vi. 109 { Antioehus repudiates her, 116; Laodiae causes 
her to be put to death, 117. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Evergetes, vi. 1 19 $ Ptolemy Philopator 
causes her to be put to death, 195 ; Berenice's hair. 119. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Lathyrus.— See Cleopatra. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes^ reigns in B|^pt during her 
VOL. Tlir. X 
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father't absteooe, TiiL 136 ; she mtrriet SdeueoB CybiaMetes, anJ 

then caases him to be put to death, l4l $ the marries .Vx^ehelaD^ 

144 ; PtolemjT puU her to death, 143. 
Bereoice, wife of Mithridates, vUi. 99 ; unhappy death of tbut 

prineeM, 100. 
Berotua, historian^ vu 105. 
Beasus, chief of the Baecrians, betray t Dariut, and puts him in chains^ 

▼. 187; h^ aasasainates that prinae, ISS; he is seized and deliver* 

ed up 10 \teaaiider, 309 ; that prince oauses him to he executed. 

217. 
Bestia (Cal|>urnias) is !«eat by the Romans against Jagurtha^ it. 36 ; 

his eondact in that war, ibid. 
Bethuiia city of Israel. Siege of that city by Holofemes, ik 66. 
Bias, one of the seven sages of Greece, ii. St5. 
Bibius, cominaader in ^Etolia for the Romans,. 203 ; his eondoetin 

that province, ibid. 
Bibios, city of Phoenicia, ▼. 125. 
BiboJas (M. Calpui-.ius) is appointed by the Romans to eommaod 

in Syria after the defeat of Crassus by the Paithians, Tifi. 3 ; bis 

incapacity . ibid. 
Bisaltae, people of Thrace. Valiant action of one of the king;s, in. 44. 
Bithynta province of Vsia Minor, i. 23 ; kings of Bithyrniti 116; 

Mithri'lates possesses himself of it, viii. 71 ; it is redact into a 

province of the RomiUi empire, ibid. 
Biton and C'keobis, \rgives, models of fraternal friendship, ibid. 
BocohiH, king of Maniitaiiia. Jugurtha's father.in4aw, it. 38 ; he 

ilelivei*s up his son to the Romans. 39. 
BcBOtia, part of Greece, ii. 253; unjust prejudice ag^ioft that eonntij, 

Bcsotians. — See Thebans. 

Boges, governor of Eione for the king of Persia, iii. 108 ; hit exees 

of bravery, ibid. 
Bolis, Cretan. His stratagem and treason to Achaeus, vl 201. 
Bomilcar, Carthaginian general, makes himself tyrant of Carthagt, 

i. 252 ; be is put to death, ibid. 
Bosphorus. Cimmerian, country subject to Mithvidates, Tiii. 126. 
' Bostar, commander of the Carthaginians in Sardinia, is mardeicd 

by the mercenaries i. 281. 
Brifihmans, Indian philosophers, v. 248 ; their opinions, employ 

ments, and manner of living, ibid., &e. 
Branchidae, family of Miletus, settled bj Xeries in the Upper \8ia. 

and destroyed by Alexander th^ Great, ▼. 209. 
Brasidas, Lacedaemonian general, distinguishes himself at the sie^ 

of Pylos, Iii. 205 ; his expeditions into Thrace, 216 ; he take* 

Amphipolis, 217; he defends that place against Cleon, and fc* 

eeives a wound of >rhich he dies, i21. 
Brennus, general of the Gauls, makes an imtption ihto Pannonii; 

▼i. 61 ; Macedonia, 62 j and Greece, 63 } he perishes in the liit 

enterprise, 64. 
Bruchion, quarter of the city of Alexandria, yiii. 149. 
Bueephalta, city built by Alexander. ▼. 82. 
BncephaliM, war4iorae. backed by Alexander, y. «1 ; wenders rdat- 

ed of that hone, 8SL 
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Burial of the d«ad in the earth, ii. 899 ; care of the aneientB to pro- 
core tMirial for the dead, 307. 

Bunting-glaas, by the meant of which Archimedet is mid to have 
burnt the Homan fleet, viiL 51. 

BttsiriB, king of Bgypt, i. 173. 

Bu«r;t, brother ot' Aroebophis, infamous for liis cruelty, L IBO. 

By bios, city of the isle of Prosopiiis, iil 116. 

Hyrsa, name of the citadel of Carthage, ii, 17. 

Byzantiam, city of Thrace, delivered by the Greeks from the {xnir- 
er of the Persians, iii. 85 ; it submits to the Atheoians, 295 i siege 
of Byzantium by Philip, t. 44. 

c. 

Caiibjs, city of Asia, famous for LAcaHiis'sYictory over Mithridatei, 

Tiii. 98. 
Cadiz, city of Spam, I 228. 
Caflums, Phcenician, seises Bosotia, and builds Thebes there, ii. 260 1 

it was he who introduced the use ot letters into Greece, i. 180. 
Cadusiaoa, people of As»yria. They submit to Cyrus, ii. 120 ; refolt 
of the Cadusiaos against Artaierxes, iv. 58 ; Tiribasus makes them 
return to their dvty, 60. 
Cadytis, paiue given to the city of Jerusalem by Herodotus, 1 192. 
Ccelestis, Urania, or the Moon, goddess of theCarthiigiititins, i. 203. 
Caesar (Jolhis), his' power at Home, viii. 118. he restores I'tolemy 
Auletea, i36 } he goes to Egypt in hopes of 6udiiig Potnpey there, 
146 ; he makes himself judge between Ptolemy and hib sister 
Cleopatra, ibid, i Caesar's passion for that ^iucess, 147, 153 ; 
battles between bis troops and the Alexandrians, 149 ; he gives 
the crown of E^pt to Cleopatra and Ptolemy, 15.>, he con- 
firms the Jew* in their privileges, 154 ; he gains a great victory 
over PbarnaoeSf and drives him out of the kingdom of Pontus, 
ibid, s he is killed soon after rbid. 
Caesar (Octavios), afterwards sur named Augustus, joins with An- 
thony and Lepidu!i to avenge Caesar^s death, viii. 154 ; be quarrels 
with Anthony, 16& ; he gains a great victory over him near Ac- 
tloiu, 168 ; he goes to Egypt, 171 ; he besiege^ Alexandria, ibid.; 
interview of Caesar and (Ueopatra, 175 ; lie is deceived b) that 
priitcess, whom he was in hopes of deceiving 176. 
Caesario, aon of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra, 153 ; he is proclaimed 

king of bgvpt jointly with his mother, 163. 
Caina, a city of Pontus, taken from Miihridates by Poropey, viii. 128. 
Cairo, its famous castle in Egypt, i. 127. 
CaUnua. Indian philosopher, comes to the court of Alexander the 

Great v. 251 ; he dies voluntarily upon a funeral pde,268. 
Calchidaeus, in the name of the Lacedaemonians, concludes a treaty 

>'ith Tissaphernea, iiL 283. 
'^ftHas, son of Harpalus, officer in Alex^nder*s army, v. 92. 
Caltia^ cKizen of Athens, is cited before the judges u|ion account of 
Aristides, iil 94 ; he is apijointed plenipotenuary for Athens to 
Artaxerzes, 132. 
Callibius, Spartan, is appointed governor of the citadel of Athens, 
iii. 318. 

aUierates, Spartan, kills Epaminondas in the battle of Mantinaea^ 
iy^ 303. 
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CallierateB, depated by the Aehaeani to Rome, betrayi tbem, tu. 
57 : he prevent! the Achacant from aiding the two brothers, 
Ptotemies. against Vnlinchut, 100 ; he impeaches all the Aehae- 
ans, who had seemed to favour Perseua, to the Ronianft, '209. 

Callicratidas succeeds Lysamler in the command of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, ill. 302 ; he goes to the eourt of Cjrnis the Toung- 
er, 304 ; he is defeated near the istandt of Arginuaa* and kilted m 
the battle, 306. 

Callimachiis, polemarch at Athens, joins ttie party of Miltiades, iii. 
10. 

Calliraachns, governor of Amisos for Mithridates, defends that citj 
aeainst Luotillus, and then sets it on fire, viii. 101. 

CalTtppus, Athenian, assassinates Dion, and seizes the tyranny of 
Syracuse, iv. 237; lie is soon after assassinated himself^ ibid. 

Gallisthenes, philosopher in the train of Alexander, v. 224 ; that 
prince causes him to be put to death, 230 ; character of dtat phi- 
losopher, ibid. 

Callizenes, Athenian orator, aecnses the Athenian gtoerals falselj 
in the senste, iii. 308 ; he is punished soon after, 310. 

Calpumius Bestia. — See Bestia. 

Calvinus (Domitius) commands in Asia for Caesar, vili. 149. 

Calumniators, or false accusers. Punishment of Uiero in Egypt, i. 
148. 

Cambylus, general in the service of Antiochu% betrays Acbaeos, 
and delivers him np to that prince, vi. 202. 

Cambyses, father of Cyrus, king of Persia, ii. 98, 103. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, ascends the throne of Persia, it. 178 j be I 
enters Bgypt with an army, 179 ; and makeit himself master ot it, 
l80; his rage against the fiody of Amasis, 161; his expedition 
against Ethiopia, 182; on bis I'etum he plunders the temples of 
the city of Thebes, 183 ; he kills the god Apis, ibid. ; he puts his 
brother Smerdis to death, 184 ; he kills Meroe, his sister and 
wife, ibid. ; he prepares to march against Smerdis the Magian, 
who had U8ur|>ed the throne, 187 ; he dies of a wound which he i 
gives himself in the thigh, 188. ' 

Camisares, Carian, governor of Leuco Syria, perishes in the etpe£- 
tion of Artaxerxes against the Cadokians, iv. 6l. 

Canaanites ; origin of that people, i. 173. 

Candaules, king of Lydia, ii. 84. 

Candia, island— See Crete. 

Caoidius, Anthony's lieutenant, viii. 158. 

Cannae, city of Apulia, famous for Hannibars victory orer the Ro*' | 
mans, i. 312. 

Caphis, Phocaean, Sylla's friend, is sent by that general to tJ^lpbi, 
to receive the treasures of h, viii, 77 ; religious terror of Capbi% 
ibid. I 

Caphyae, a city of Peloponnesos, known by the defeat df Aratus, 
vi. 205. 

Cappadocia, province of Asia Minor, i. 24 ; kings of Cappadocui, 
118, viii. 8 ; it is reduced into a Roman province, 18. I 

Capua, city of Italy, abandons the Romans, and submits to Hanaj* 
bal, i. 316 ; it is 'besieged by the Romans, 319 ; the tragical end 
of its principal inhabitants, .320. 
inus, first king of Macedonia, Ii. 262, 
1 ; oppressions committed by him at Rome« viii. 86« 
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t]&rdM, «it]r of the Chertonetut, v. 35. 

Caria, province of Ana Minor, i. 23. 

Carktemus, of Orea, is banished Athens, v. 87 ; he is persecuted by 
Alexander, and i*etires to Darias Codomauu8,Jbid. ; his si.icerit/ 
occasions his death, 108. 

Carmania, province of Persia, v. 2€3. 

Carrae, a eity famous for the defeat of Crassus, vii. 352. 

€artha^e. Carthaginians. Foundation of CMithaKe, i. 223; its aug- 
meaUtioD 225 ) conquests of the Carthagin aus in Africa, ibid. ; 
. in Sardinia, 226 ; they ftossess tbemseUes of the Baltar ::n i&ics, 
227 ; in Spain, ihd. ; the^ land in Spain, tj29 ; and .n Sicily, 230 ; 
first treaty between Rome and Carlhage, 231 ; the Cunhaginiuns 
make an alliance with Xerxes, ib.d. ; ihey are defeated in Sicily by 
Geloo, 232; they take several places in S;cly under Hannibal, 
234, ftcc ; and Imilcon, ibid. ; the) make a treaty with Dion}&ius, 
236 ; war between the Carthagin ans and Donysus, "237 } ihey 
Waiege Syracuse, 238 ; they are defeated bj Dinnysius, 2;)9 ; the 
plague rages in Carthage, 241 ; second treaty between the Ko. 
ma»s and Carthagfnans, 242 ; the Carthaginian:! endeavour to 
seize Sicily after the re-e^tablishntertt uf t) onysus the Y(^ui!i;er, 
ibid.; they are defeated by Tiraoleon, 2->3 ; war of the Ci.rtha' 
gin ana with Agathocles, at first in Sicily 245 ; and after in Africa, 
246 ; they sustain a war in Sicily aga nkt Pyrrhus, 252 ; the Car- 
thaginians are called in to aid the Mamerlines, who gve them 
possession of their citadel, 257 ; they are driven out of it by the 
jtomans, ihid. ; they send > numerous army into Sidy, 258 ; 
they lose a battle, whxh is followed by thetakmgof Agr gentura, 
their place of arms, bid. i they are beaten at sea, first near the 
coast of Myle, 259 ; and after at Ecnomos, 260 ; they sustain the 
war against Regulus in Afrca, ibd. ; punishment inflicted by 
them upon that general. 267 ; they lose a battle at sea, in sight of 
Sicily, 268 ; ardour of the Carthaginians, In defence of Lily- 
baeum, 269 ; their fleet is entirely defeated near the islands M^ 
gates, 272; they make a treaty nf peace with the Romans, wliieh 
terminates this war jbid.; war of the Carthaginians with the mer- 
cenaries, 274. 

The Carthaginians are obliged to abandon Sardinia to the Ro* 
xaans, 283 ; they besiege and take Saguntum, 288 ; war renewed 
between the two states, 289 i the Carthaginians pass the Rhone, 
291 ; then tfie A1j)S, 295 ; their entrance into Italy, 297 j they gain 
several victories over the. Romans, near theTtcinus, 298 ; near 
TrelMa,SOl ; near Thrasymene, 305 ; they lose several battles 
In Spain, 310 ; they gain a famniia vietoir over the Romans at 
Cannae, 311 ; bad success of the Carthagmians, 319, he , they 
are attacked in Afrca by the Romans, 325 ; they rccal Hannibal 
from Italy, 326 j they are entirely defeated at Zama, 329 ; they 
demand peaee of the Romans, 330 ; and obtain it, bid. ; dis- 
putes between the Carthaginians and Masinissa, ii. 1 ; third war 
of the Carthaginians and Romans, 6 ; Carthage sends deputies to 
Rome to deelare that it submits to the discretion of tlie Romans, 
9 ; the latter order the Carthaginians to abandon their city, 11 ; 
the Carthaginians resolve to defend themselves, 13 ; the Romans 
beaiege Carthage, 14 ; it is taken and demoiisheil by Sc ] o, 21, & 
H is rebvih hy Caesar, 25 ; the Saracens destroy it entirely, ' 
X 3 
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Cartiiftge rormed upon thfe model of Tyre, i. 901 ; reltglon of 
the CartliMginmiis, ^(h2 ; their barbaroua wors^lip of Saturn, 204; 
governmeDt of ihe CarthfiginianB, 207 ; SufTetea, ^8 ; senate, ibid.; 
people, 209 ; tribunal of Uie huiuired, ibid, j defects in the go- 
vernment of Carthage, 211 ; the courts of juatice and the finances 
reformed by Hauni^l, 335 ; wise custom of the Carthaginians 
in sending colonies mto dtfi*erent countries, 212 ; commerce of 
Carthage, the (irincipal source ot its riches and (tower, tbid. ; dis« 
covery of the gold and silver mines in Spain by the Carthaginians, 
second source oi the nches and power ot Carthage, 214; military 
power of Carthage, 215 ; arts and sciences in little esteem there, 
218 ; character, manners, and (jualilies of the Carthaginians, 2'iO. 
Carthageiia, city of Spain, i. 285. 
Carthalo, commander of the ausiliary troops of the Carthaginians, 

declai'ed guilty of treason, and why, ii. 6. 
Cassander, general of the Thracians and Paeonians, in the army of 

Alexander, v. 92. 
Cassanrier, son of Antipater, ▼. 285 ; provinces which fell to him af- 
ter Alexander's death, 312 ; he puts Demades and his son to 
death, 340 ; be is associated with Polysperchon in the regency of 
the kingdom of Mace< Ionia, ibid.; he takes Athens, 3419 ; and es- 
tablisht^s Demetrius Phalereus in the government of it. ibid. ; he 
puts Olympias to death, 358 ; he eonfiues Roxana, tne wife of 
Alexander, with Alexander her son, in the castle of Amphipolis, 
ibid. ; he re-establishes the city of l*hebes, 359 ; he enters into 
the league formed against Antigonus, 371 ; he eoncludies a treaty 
with him, and breaks it immediately, 374 ; he pots to death the 
y^oung king, Alexander, with hia mother Roxana^ 381 ; he be- 
sieges Athens, of which Demetrius Poliorcetes had made himself 
roaster, vL 18 ; the latter obliges him to raise the siege and de- 
feats him near Thermdpylae, ibid ; Cassander concludes • leagoe 
against Antigonus and Demetrius, 20 ; after the battle of Ipsus, 
he divides the empire of Alexander with three other princes, 22 ; 
death of Cassander, 27. 
Cassander, Macedonian, bj Philip's order, massacret the inhabit- 
ants of Maronaea, rii. 46 ; that prince causes him to be put to 
death, 47. 
Cassius (Lucius), Rpman general, is defeated by MIthridates, Till 74. 
Cassius, quaestor of Crassus's army in the war with the Parthians, 
Tii. 346 ; he puts himself at the head of the remains of that ar- 
my, and prevents the Parthians from seizing Syria, 360; he forms 
a conspiracy against Caesar, ?Jii. 154 ; he is entirely defeated by 
Anthoiiy, 155. 
Cataracts of the Nile, i. 134. 

Cato (^f. Portios), surnamed the Censor, serves as lieutenant-gene* 
ral under the consul Acilius, vi. 35 1 ; his valour at the pass of 
Thermopylae, ibid. ; he speaks in favour of the Rhodians in the 
senate, vii. 205 ; he obtains the return oi* the exiles for the Achae- 
ans, 212 ; his conduct in respect to Carneades, and the oilier 
Athenian ambassadors, 219 ; He is appointed by the common- 
wealth to depose Ptolemy king of Cyprus^ and to confiscate his 
treasures. 319. 
Cito, son of the former, acts prodigies of valour at the battle of 
Pydna, vii. 185. 
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a Cato, tribune of the people, opposes the re- establishment Of Pto- 

lemj, TBI. 138. 
Cajrthaeans, peopte of lodia, sobjected by Alexander, t. 248. 
CebatiDus discovers the conspiracy of Oyiaims against Alexander^ 

Ceerops, founder of Athens, ii. 259 j he institutes the Areopacov. 
ibid. ir o » 

Cetaenae, city of Phrygia, famous for the river of Marsras, ▼. 10«. 

Cendebaens, general ot Aiitiochus Sidetes, is defeated in Jerusalem 
by Judas and Jobii, vii. -177. 

Censorious (U Marcus), consul, marches against Carthage, ii. 9 j he 
notifies the senate's orders to that city, U ; he forms the sieee ot 
Carthagd, 14 * 

Cerasus, a city of Cappadocia, famous for its cherries, iv. 8. 

Ceres, goddess ; feasts instituted in honour of her at Athens, j. 31. 

Ceretbnus, one ot the generals of the Gauls, who made an irrup- 
tion in Greece, vi. 6l. 

Ceryces, priests at Athens, i. 32. 

Cesar— See Caesar. 

Cestus, offensive arms of the Athletae, i. 54. 

Chabrias, Atheiiian, without order of the commonwealth, accepts 
the Goniinand of the auxiliary troops of Greece in the pay of 
Achoris, iv. 311 ; be is recalled by the Atheniwus, ibid. ; he serves 
radios again without the consent of h:s republic, 3 U i the Athe- 
nians employ h.ra in the war against their allies, 325 ; he dies at 
the siege of Chio, 327 ; praise of Chabrias, 325. 

Chaerephon, disciple of Socrates, iv. 73. 

Cliaeronea, ciu of Boeotia, fainoas for Philip's victory over the Athe- 
nians and The bans 5 and for that of Syila over the generals of 
Mithridates, v. 56, viii. 81. 

Chalcioicos, a temple of Minerva at Sparta, vi. 154. 

Chalcis, city of iEtoiia, ii. 253. 

Chaldacans, addicted to the study of judicial astrology, ii. 230 ; tJie 
^ sect of Sabaeits formed of them, 2S6. 

Cham, son of Noah, worshipped in Africa under the name of Ju- 
piter AmmoB, i. 172. 

Chares, one of the generals of the Athenians in th« war with the 
allies, iv. ^$17 ; his little capacity, ibid. ; he writes to Athena 
against his two colleagues, ibid. ; he suffers himself to be corrupt- 
ed by ArUbazus, S29 ; be is recalled to Athena, ibid. ; he is sent 
to the aid of the Chersonesus, v. 44 ; the cities refuse to open 
their gates to him, ibid. ; he is defeated at Chaeronea by Philip, 
56. 

Chares, of Lindus, makes the Colo88tts.of Rhodes, vi. 14. 

Chanlaos made king of Sparta by Lyeurgus, ii. 267. 

Charitiuiis, Athenian general, supporU luaros in bis revolt against 
the Persians, iii. 115. 

Charon : his boat ; origin of that fable, i. 158. 

Cbaron, Theban, receives Pelopidas and the conspirators into his 
house, iv. 264 ; he is elected boeourch^ 268. 

Charondas is chosen legislator at Thurium, lii. 171 ; he kills h mself 
upon his having broken one of his own laws, 172. 

Chase, or huntiog % exercise much used amengst the ancients '^ 
146. 
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Chdidoois, daiighter of Leotychidat, and wife of Cleonymos, Vi. 91{ 
Iter pMiion for AerotatQi, ibid. 

Cbelonia, wife of ( ;ieombrotus, ti. 154 { her tenderness far ber bm- 
b«od, ibid. 

Cbeops and Cephrenaa, kings of Bgypt, brotbers, equally mbuman 
aiid impious,!. (82. 

Cbilo, one of the seven sages of Greeee, iL 314. 

Chilo, Laeedaemonian, attempts to ascend the throne of Sparta, 
bat inefieetually. vi. 214. 

Chio, an island of Greece, famous for its excellent wine, il 254. 

Chiriaophas, Lacedaemonian, is chosen general by the troops ^that 
made the retreat of the Ten Thousand, iv. 2. 

CbJeneas, deputy from the iEtoKans to Spaita to persuade that ci- 
ty to enter into the treaty aofieloded with the Romans, vi. 259. 

Choaspes, a river of Babylonia, famous for the goodness of iu wa- 
ters, v. 178. 

Chosuix, measure of com amongst the aneieDts, iiL 206. 

Chorus incorporated with tragedy, i. 72. 

Christians : the refusal of the Jews to work in rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Belus, a lesson of instruction for many Christians, v. 282. 

Chryaantes, commander in the army of Cyrus at the battle of Thym- 
bra, iL 128. 

Chynaladanus.— See Saraousi 

Cicero (M. Tullius), bis roilitarT exploits in Syria, viii. 3 ; he re- 
vises a triumph, and why, 5 ; by his influence be causes Porapey 
to be appointed general against Mithridates, tl8 ; his counsel to 
Lentulus, upon reinstating Ptolemy Auletes, 140 ; be discovers 
the tomb of \rchiroedes, 59 ; parallel between Cicero and De* 
mosthenes, v. 325. 

Citicia, province of Asia Minor, i. 24* 

Ciiles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, loses a battle against Demetrius, who 
takes him prisoner, v. 376. 

Cim merians, people of Scytlua. They are driven out of their coun- 
try , and go to Asia, iL 81 ; Ualyattes king of Lydia obliges tbem 
to quit it, ibid. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, when very young, signalizes himself by his 
piety to his father, iiL 16 ; he encourages the Athenians by his ex- 
ample to abandon their city, and to embark, 52 ; he distinguishes 
himself at the battle of Salamis, 59 ; he commands the fleet sent 
by the Greeks to deliver their allies from the Persian yoke, in 
conjunction with Aristides, 85 ; the Athenians place Cimon at tbe 
head of their armies after Tberoistocles retires, 197; he makes 
aeveral conquests in Thrace, and settles a cclonr there, 108 ; he 
makes himself master of the isle of Scyros, where he finds the 
bones of Theseus, which he brings to Athens, ibid, i bis cnndoet 
in the d vision of the booty with the allies, 109 ; Cimon gains tvo 
victories over tbe Persians, near the river Eury medon, in one day, 
111: worthy use which he makes of the riches taken from the 
enemy, 112 ; he makes new conquests in Thrace, ibid; he marches 
to the aid of tbe Lacedaemonians, attacked by the Helots, 129 ; 
he is banished by the Athenians, ibid, ; he quits his retreat, and 
repairs to his tnbe to fight against the I.4icedaemooians, ISO; he 
is recalled from banishment, ibid.; he re-establishes peace between 
Athens and Sparta, ISl ; he gains many victories, which oblige 
the Persians to conclude a treaty highly glorious for the Greeks 
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Ibid. ; he dies daring (he eonclaiion of the treaty, 132 ; character 
and praise of Cimcn, ibid. 

CiDeas, Thessalian, farooua orator, in the court of Pyrrhua, iri. 70; 
his conTersvtion with that prince, 71 ; Pjrrrhos teitda him ara- 
hassador to Rome, 76 ; hii conduct dnring hit atay there, 77; idea 
which he girea Pyrrhua of the Roman senate, ib'd. 

Cinna, his oppressions ami cruelties at Rome, viii. 86. 

Cios, city of Hithynla. Philip's cruel treatment of the inhabitaata 
of that cit,^, vi. 276. 

Claros, city of Ionia, famoos for the oracles of Apollo, i 38. 

Claadias (Appius). — See Appius. 

Claudius (Cento), Roman officer, is sent by Sulpitius to the aid of 
Athens, vi. 38^2 ; he ravages the city of Chalcia, ibid. 

Claudius (C), sent by the Romans into Achaia ; his conduct to- 
wards that people, vii. 209. 

Clazomeuae, city of Ionia, ii. 254. 

Cleadea, theban, endeayoors to excuse the rebellion of his countiy 
to Alexander, v. 86. 

Cleander, Alexander's lieutenant in Media, assassinates Parmenio 
by his order, t. 207. 

Clearehus, Lacedaemonian captain, takes refuge with Cyrus the 
Younger, iiu 337 ; he is placed at the head of the Greek troops 
in that prince's expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 3.19 ; 
he is victorious on his side at the battle of Cunaxa, 345 ; he com- 
mands the Greek troops in their retreat after the battle, 351 ; he 
is seized by treachery, and sent to Artaxerxes, who causes him 
to be put to death,, 356 ; pra se of Clearchus, ibid. 

Cleobis and Biton, brothers, models of fraternal affection, ii. 88. 

Cleobuloa, one of the seven sages of Greece, ii. 315. 

Cleocritus, of Cor'nth, appeases the dispute between the Athenians 
and Laeedaemon ans after the battle of Ptataea, iii. 71. 

Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, marches afrainst the Thebans, iv. 276 ; 
he is killed at the buttle of Lenetra. 278. 

Cleombrotus, son<in-law of Leonidas, causes himself to be elected 
king of Sparta to the prejod cc of his father-in-law, vi! 1 50 ; he is 
dethroned soon after by Leonidas, 154 ; and banished from Spar- 
ta, 155. 

Cleomenes, governor of Egypt for Alexander, v. 28(1l 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, refuses to join the lonians in their revolt 
against the Persans, n. S56 ; he mMrches against the people of' 
J^gina. iii. 7 ; he effectathe expulsion of his colleague Demaratus 
from tlie throne, ibid. ; he reduces the people of .£gina, and dies 
soon after. 8.. \ 

Cleomenea, son of Leonidas, marries Agiatis, vi. 159 ; he ascends 
the throne of Sparta, ^bid. ; he enters 'nto a war w th the Achae- 
ans, 160; he gains irany advantages over them Ibid.. &.c. j he re- 
forms the government of 8parta« and re.establishes the ancient 
d^scipfrine, 162 ; he gains new advantages over the Achaeans, 164, 
&e. ; be sends h s mother and ehldren as hostages into Egypt, 
170 ; he takes Megalopo? s by surprise, 171 ; he is defeated at 
Selasia by Antigonus, king of Macedonia, 178 ; he retires into 
Egypt, X79 ; Ptolemy's reception of him, 181 j he cannot obtain 
perm ssion to return into his conntry, 208 j unforttuiate death of 
Cleomenes, 209 i his character, 159. 
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Cleon, Athcmao, his extnetioo» iii. 180 ; bj his eredit vi^ the 
peofile be prevents the conelation of a peace between Sparta and 
Athens, ;207 ; be reduces the LacedaeiDoniaut, ahat up in the 
iMamt of Sphaeteria, 909 ; be marches against Brasidaa^ and ad- 
vances to the walls of Arophipolis, '220 4 surprised by Braaidaa, he 
fl e« and is killed by a soldier, 221. 

"Sleonnis commands the troops of the Messenians in the firat. war 
with Sparta, l 103 ; afler the battle of Ithoroa, he disputes the 
.prize of valour with Aristomenes, 105 ; he afterwards disputes 
the crown w.tb htm on the death of king EUiphaes, 106. 

Cieonymus, Spartan, being disappointed of the throne, ret:rea to 
Pyrt'hus, and engages him to march against Spfirta, vi. 91 ; his* 
tory of this Cleonvmos, ib.d. 

Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, marries Philip, king of Macedonia, r,6S. 

Cleopatra, Philip's daughter, is married to Alexander king of £pi- 
rus, V. 65 ; AntigOQus causes her to be put to death, 398. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the Great, is promised and then 
given iu marriage to Ptolemy Rp:phanes, vi. 894, 334 ; after her 
husband's deatli she is declaired regent of the kingdom, and ber 
son's guardian, vii. 60 ; death of that princess, 91. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Epipbanes, makes an aeeomraodA- 
tiou between her brothers Philometor and Evergetea, Til 90 ; af* 
ter the death of Phitometor her husband, she marries Pbyscon, 
268 ; that prnce puts her away to marry one of her daughters^ 
289 ; the Alexandrians place her upon the throne in Physcon^s 
stead, ibid. ; she is obi ged to take refuge in Syria, 291. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Phdometor, is married to Alexan- 
der Bala, vii. 265 ; her father takes her from Alexander, and 
marries her to Demetrius, 267 i whilst her husband is ke^it pri* 
«mer by the Parthiansshe marries AntioehjisSidetes, 276 } alter 
the death of Sidetes, she returns to Demetrius, 291 ; she causes 
the gates of Ptolemais to be shut against him, ibid. ; she kills Se* 
leucus her eldest son, "292 ; she dies of poison which she intended 
to give her seeond son Grypus, 294 

Cleopatra, Ph lometor's daughter, marries Ph^scon, vii. 268 ; after 
her husband's death, she reigns in Egypt with her son Lathymi^ 
whom she first obliges to repudiate nis eldest sister Cleopatra, 
and to marry his youngest sister Selene, 295 ; she gives her son 

. Alexander the kingdom of Cyprus, 297 ; she ukes from Lathy- 

, ' ms his wife Selene dnves him out of Egypt, and sets his younger 

brother Alexander upon the throne. .<901 ; she aids this prince 

against his brother, 302 ; she marries Selene to Antiochus Gry> 

pus, 304 ( Alexander causes her to be put to death, 307. 

Cleopatra, Physcon*8 daughter, and wife of Lathyrus, is repud'ated 
bv her husband, vii. 296 ; she gives herself to Antiochus the Cy- 
zicenian, ibid. ; Tryphaena her sister causes her to be murdered, 
297. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Lathyrus. — See Berenice. 

Cleo|iatra, daughter of Ptolemy Auletcs, ascends the throne of 
Egypt in conjunction with her eldest brother, vlii. 1 44; she is 
dethroned by the young kint^'s guardians, ibid. ; she rdises troops 
to re'nstate herself, ibid. ; she repairs to Caesar, and with what 
view, 147 ; Caesar establishes her queen of Egypt, jointly with 

k-1**** brether^ 163 5 she puts her brother to death, and reigns alone 
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- In figypt^ 154 ; After Caettr's death she dedarea for the triam- 
Tlra, ibid.; she goes to \ntonj at Tarsus, 153 ; gains an aseea- 
dant over him, 1 56; she carried him to Alexandria, 158; her 
jeahmsy of Octavia, 160 ; eoronatioti of Cleopatra and her ctkir* 
dren, 162; she accompanies Antony in his expeditions, 163 ; the 
Kom ana declare war against her, 166; she flies at the battle of 
Actkini, 168; and returns to Alexandria, 169; she endeavours t« 
gam Angttstas, and designs to sacrifice Antony to him, ibid. ; she 
retires into the tombs of the kings of Egypt to avoid Antony's 
fary, 172; that Roman expires in herarnas, 173 ; she obtains per- 
mission trom Caesar to bury Antony, 175 ; she has a eooversation 
with Caesar, ibid. ; to avoid serving as an ornament in Caesar's 
triumph she dies by the bite of an aspic, 176 ; her arts to keep 
Antony iiHier chains, 162 ; the taste she retained for polite learn- 
iitg and ^e sciences in the midst of her excesses, 1 59. 
€leophe, pother of Assacanus, king of Magosa, reigns after the 
death of her son, ▼. 237 ; she surrenders to Alexander, who rein- 
states her in her dominions, 238. 
Cleophon, Athenian orator, animates the Atheiiians against the La- 
cedaemonians, iii. 294: his character, ibid. 
Clinias, citizen of S cyon, is pat to deatli by Abantidas, vi. 129. 
Clinias, Greek of the island of Cos, commands the Egyptians in 

their revolt against Ochus, and ia killed in a battle, iv. 3'iO. 
Clfathenes, tyrant of Sicyon; his mode of choosing a 8on*in-1aw, 

it. 297. 
Cliathenes, of the family of the Alcmaeonidae, forms a faction at 
Athens, if. 304 ; he is obliged to qait that place^ but returns soob 
After, ibW. 
ClUomachus, Carthaginian philosopher, i. 218. 
Clitua, one of Alexander's captains, saves the life of that prince at 
the battle of the Granicus, v. 96 ; A lexander g'ves him the gnvern- 
vnent of the provinces of Artabasus, and kills him the same day 
at a feast, 221 , he. 
Clitus, commander of Antipater's fleet, gains two victories over the 
Athenians, v. 390; Antigonus takes the government of Lydia 
from him, 362. 
Ctodius. Roman, is taken by pirates, against whom he had been sent, 
vii. 318 ; he requests Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to send him mo- 
ney for paying his ransom, ibid. ; in resentment to Ptolemy, he 
obtains an order from the Roman people for dispossdsslng him of. 
his dominions, 319. 
Clodios (Appius) is sent by LaenlUis to Tigranes. to demand Mith- 
rldates, viii. 100; his iliscotirse occasions the army to revolt against 
Lneullus, 1 14 ; character of Clodius, ibid. 
Clonilicus, general of the Gauls called in by Perseus to his ad, vli« 

173. 
Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor, famous for Conon's victory 

over the Lacedaemonians, iv. 40. 
Codrut, the last king of Athens, ii. 264. 
' Ccelosyria, province of Asia Minor, i. 24. 
Coenus, one of Alexander's captains, speaks to him in behalf of his 

soldiers, v. 254 ; his death, 256 ; his praise, ibid. 
Colchis, province of Asia, k2S» 
CbloDies, advantages derived ftom them by the aneietits^i. 212 
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ColoHUS of Rliodesy description of it, tL 1 4 ; fate of that famoas sta- 
tue, ibid., 183. 

Couituits, celebrated .of the anei«Dta. — See Battlet. 

CombaU, public ones of Greece, i. 46, Sccw ; why encouraged, ibid ; 
rewards granted to the victors, 6d ; diflerence of the Greeks and 
Romans in their taste for these oombaU, 66 ; disputes for the pri- 
zes of poetry, 68. 

€omedy : its eari;^ state and orig;in, i. 80 ; comedy divided into three 
classes, the aneient, the middle, and the new, Ibid. 

Con n, Athenian general, is shut up by Callicratidas in the port of 
Mityleoe, iii. 304 ; he is delivered soon after, ibid ; he retires into 
Cyprus, after the defeat of the Athenians at iBgospotamos, 315 ; 
he goes to Artaxeries, who makes him admiral of his fleet, iv. 40 ; 
he defeats the Lacedaemonians near Cnidos, ibid ; he rebuilds the 
walls of Atlteos, \6 ; he is sent by the Athen ans to Teribasiis, who 
imprisons him, ibid; death of Conoii, 47; immunities granted by 
the Athenians to himself and his ehildreo, 354. 

Conon, of Samos, mathematician, vi. 120. 

Consuls, Roman ; solemnity of their setting out apon expeditions, 
Tii. 144 

Corey ra, island in the Ionian sea, with a city of the same name, if. 
' 253 ; its inhubitants promise aid to the Greeks against the Persians, 
'liL 39 ; dispute between Corcvra and Corinth, 144. 

Corinth, city of Greece ; its different forms of government, il 261; 
dispute between this city and Corey ra, which occasions the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, iii. 144 ; Corinth sends ai<1 to the Syracusanb be- 
sieged by the Athenians, 959 ; enters into a league against Sparta, 
fv. 36 ; is besieged by Agesilaus, 45 ; sends Timoleon to the aid of 
Syracuse against Oianysios the Younger, 43 ; is obliged by the 
peace of Antalcidas to withdraw her garrison fivra Argos, 257; 
gives Alexander the freedom of the city, v. 277 ; enters into the 
Achaean league, vL 138 ; insults the deputies sent by Metellus to 
appease the troubles, viL 229 ; the Romans destroy Corinth en- 
tirely, 2J3. 

Cornelia, Roman lady, mother of the Gracchi, rejects Physeon's 
pro(K>sal to marry her, vii. 256. 

Cornelia, Pomiicy's wife, sees her husband assassinated before her 
eyes, vi:i. 145. 

Coronoea, city of Boeotia, famous for the victory of Agesilaus over the 
Thebans, iv. 42. 

Corvos (or crane), machine of war, u 259. 

Coryphaeus, person employed in theatrical representations, i. 75. 

Cos, island of Greece, Hippocrates's country, iii. 134^ 

Cosis, brother of Orodes, commands the army of the Albanians, vm. 
126; Pompey kills him in a battle, ibid. 

'Cosmi, magistrates of Crete, iv. 123. 

Cossaeans, very warlike nation of Media, subjected by Alexander^ 
v:i>76. ' 

Cothon, name of the port of Carthage, ii. 1 7. 

Cotta, Roman consul, is defeated by Mithridates, viii. 94; hiseroel- 
tiesat Heraelea. 104. 

Cotys, king of the Odrysaem Thrace, declares for Perseus against 
the Romans, vii. 158. 

Courier. Invention of cottriers, ii. 207. 
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ftourte, or racing, fizeroise of it bj tlie Greeki, L 57 ; of the foot* 
race, 58; uf the hone-raee, 59 ; of the obariot-raee, ihid. 

Cranaaa, king of Atheus, ii. 859. 

Craittu, eoQSttl, marches against the Parthiaoa, viLdil ; he pluiiders 
the temple of Jenisaiem, A3At 3H ; he etMititiues his march against 
the Parihians, 345} he is entirely defeated near Carrae, ;)50, tec. { 
the Parthians, under pretence of an inters iew, seize and kill haa, 
360. 

Craasas, son of the former, aceompanica his father in his ezpeditioQ 
against the Parthians, vii. 313 ; he perishes in the battle of Carrae, 
35!2. 

Grateras, one of the principal officers of Alexander, draws on the 
ruin of Philntas by his discourse, % 303 ; he speaks to Alexander 
in the name of the array, and upon what occasion, S58 ; that 
prince gives him the government of Macedonia, which Antipaur 
h»d before, 275 ; provinces which fell to him after Alexandor's 
death, S12 ; he marries Phila, Aotipater's daughter, 327 ; he is 
defeated by Eomenes, and killed in the battle, 334. 

Grateaiclea, mother of (;ieomenes, king of Sparta, is seut by her 
son as an hostage into Egypt, vi. 170 ; generoua sentiments of 
that princess, ibid. 

Cratesipolis, wife of Alexander, the son of Polyspereboo, corrects 
the insolence of the Sicyontans, who had killed her husband, and 
governs that eit> with wisdom, v. 360. 

Cresphontes, one of the chiefs.of the Heraclidae, re-enters Pelopon- 
nesus, where Mesaenia falls to him by tot, ii. £63. 

Crete, isiaod near Greece, description of it, ii. 254 ; laws of Crete in- 
stituted by Minos,. iv. 119, &e. ; the Cretans refuse to join the 
Greeks attacked by Xerxes iii. 40; they passed for the greatest 
liars of antiquity, iv. 126. 

Crispiiins (Q.) succeeds Appius, who commanded with Marcellus at 
the siege of Syracuse, viii. 52. 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants at Athens, causes Theramenes, one 
of his eolleagoes, to be put to death, iii. 329 ; he prohibits the in- 
struction of the youth by Socrates, ibid. ; he is killed fighting 
against Thra^bulus, 330. 

Crito, intimate friend of Socrates, cannot persoade him to escape 
oat of prison, iv. 96. 

Critolaus, Peripatetic philosopher, his embassy to Rome, vii. 218. 

Critolaos, one of the chiefs of the Achaeans, animates them against 
the Romans, vii. 228. &e. ; he is killed in a battle, 230. • 

Crocodile, ampbibioiis animal adored in Bgyi>t, i. 152. 

CrcBsns, king of Lydia, ii. 87 ; his conquests, Ibid. ; his means to try 
the veracity of the oracles, 92 ; deceived by the answer of the 
oracle of Delphi, he undertakes a war with the Persians, 94 ; he 
loses a tkattle against Cyrus, 115 ; he i^ defeated near Th^mbra, 
132, &&; Cyrus besieges him in Sardia, 136 ; and takes him pri'> 
soner, ibid. ; in what manner he escaped the punishment to which 
he had been condemned, 137 ; character of Crcesus, 90 ; his riches, 
87; his protection of the learned, ibid. ; his reception of Solon, 88 ; 
his conversation with that philosopher, ibid. ; on what occasion he 
dedicated a statjie of gold, in the temple of Delphi, to the woman 
who baked his bread, i. 45. 
roL. VIII. .i Y 



OtmnwdL Uai Ueftth compared with that of IMooyiiot the Tyrafif, 
iT.908. 

Croton, ekj of Greeet, hoilt Ixy Myaedlus, iii. 1()9. 

browns ermtcd to tlie vietoriocii eomlNitantt in the ganes of Greece, 
L4S. 

GteiiaB, of Cnidoi, praetiaet phytie in Periia with great vepotatioo, 
iT. IS t hie worka nave eMiaed him to be piaeed io the elasa of hia- 
toriant, 19. 

Ganan, eity famous for the bottle between Artazenea and his bro- 
ther Cjrot, iii. d4S. 

Cjaxarei I. reigns in Media, ii. 80 ; he forms the siege of Nisereh, 
ibid. ; an imi[itioa of the Seythians into Media, obligea him to 
raise the siege, 91 $ he besieges Nineireh again and tMces it, 82; 
his death, 83. 

jCyaxares 11. ealled in Seriptare Darios the Mede, aseends the throne 
of Media, ii 84 ; he sends to demand aid of Persia against the As- 
syrians, lOS t expedition of Cyazares and Cyras against the Ba- 
oylonians, ltd $ Cyazares gives hisdaujihter toCTrusio marriage, 
1S3 ; he goes to Babyton with that prince, and forms, in concert 

' with him, the pUn oif the whole monarchy, 160 ; death of Cy« 
azares, 162. 

Gycliados, president of the assembly of the Aehaeans held at Argoi» 
elodes Philip's proposal, vi. 283. 

Cylon, known br taking the citadel at Athens, iii. 150. < 

Cynaegims, Athenian. His tenacioos fierceness against the Per- 
sians in a sea-figbt with them, iii. 12. 

Cynisea, sister of Agesilans, disputes the prize in the Olympic 
games, and is proclaimed vietorious, L 63. 

Cynosaephale, a hill in Thessaly, famous for the victory of the Ro- 
mans over Philip, xl 106. 

Cypros, island in the Mediterranean, delivered from the Persian 
^bke by the Greeks, ill 85 ; revolt of that island agabst Oelras, 
IV. 336 ; it snbmiu, 339 ; horrible and bloody tn^gedy tiiat oeenrs 
there at the death of Nicoclcs, v. 374; after having been govern- 
ed sometimes by the kings of Egypt, arid sometimes by the kings 
of Syria, it is seized by the Romans, vii. 319. 

Cypselus, Corinthian, nsorps the supreme anthority at Corinth, and 
transmits it to his son, ii. 262. 

Cyrene, eiff upon the coast of the Mediterranean. In what man- 
ner the dispute between this eity and Carthage, eooceming their 
limits, terminated, i. 226. 

Cyropolis, city of Sogdiana, de8trpye<1 by Alezander, v. 211. 

Cyrns, son Of Camby ses, king of Persia. Birth of that prince, ii. 84 ; 
his edneation, 96 ; he goes to the court of hit grandfather Astra- 
ges, 98 : his return into Persia, 101 ; he marches to the ud of his 
uncle Cyazares against the Babylonians, 103 ; he redocea die lung 
of Armenm, 107 ; he gains a first advantage over CroBsoa, and the 
Babylonians, lll4 ; his conduct towards Panthaea, 117 ; he chal- 
lenges the king of the Assyrians to a single combat, 121 ; he re- 
turns to Cyazares, ibid. ; that prince gives him his daughter ii^ 
marriage, 122. 
Cyrus marches to meet the Babylonians, 130{ be gaina a &^ 

. roous victory over them and Crcssos »t the battle of ThymbraJ 
133, 8tc.; he makes himself matter of Sardis, and takes OroBiixa prii^ 
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ttmttt 156 i h% advaneei to BabytoOi ISO t and takrn it, 149 ; 
eondaet of Cynii after ^the taking of Babytoo, IM s ha ' 



himaelf with great pomp to the aevlj eooqiiered- pcopla, 15S ; 
he goes to Perua, leo ; at hia return he oarriea Cf aiarea to Ba. 
h^loBy and forma the plan of the whole monarehy in aooeert with 
him, ibid, i after the death ofCvazarea, he reignaovcr the Medea 
and Pernani, 1 62 ; he pasiea a famooa ediot hi favour of the Jews, 
163 1 last jean of Cyras ^^^ i ^ death, and diseourte with hia 
children before his death, 169 ; praise and oharaster of Cjros» 
170, &e. ; his eontinual attention torander the DivinitT the worship 
he thought due to him, 130 { diflbreoae between Herodotoa and 
Xenophon hi respect to Cjras the Great, 176. 
€yras, the younger son of Darius, is oiade goTemnr in oUef of all 
the provinees of Asia Minor fay his fiithcr, iii. 316 1 his father re- 
eals him, 312 ; after the death of DacioB he forma the design of 



•ting his brother, 318 ; he is sent baek into Asia Minor, 
ibid. ; he aeeretly raises troops against his brother, 337 ; he seU 
out from Sardis, 3S9 ; the battle of Cunaza» 343 ; he is killed ii» 
it, 345 t eulogy of Cyrus, 34$. 
€ythera, island of Greeea, facing Laeonia, y. 254i 

D. 

D JOiAiui, a eoontiy of India* subjected by Alexander, y* 237, 

Daemon, or fiuniliar spirit of Socrates, iv. 71. 

Damippus, Syracusan, sent by Epieydes to negotiate with Philip, 
king of Macedonia, Tiil 52. 

Damis disputes with Arittomenet the succession to the kingdom of 
Messenia» after the death of Eophaes, i. 106. 

Damocles learns by his own experience, that the life of Dionysina 
the Tyrant was not so happy as it seemed, iv. 206. 

Damoarittts deputed to Nabn by the JEtolians, vl 332 ; his insolent 
answer to Qnintius, 341 s he is made prisoner of war at the siege 
of Heraclea, 354. 

Damocritusi ahief magistrate of the Achaeans, causes war to be de- 
clared against the I^cedaeraonians, vii. 227. 

Daaaon, frieod of Pithias, Trial to whteh their friendship was pot, 
iv.206. 

Daoaus forms a design to murder Sesoatris his brother, i. ISO ; he 
retires Into Peloponnesus, where he siezes the kingdom of Ar« 
gos, ibid. 

Dttieing cultifated by the GredU, iv. 143. 

Daniel, the prophet, is carried into captivity to Babylon, n. 67i he 
explains Nabuchodonosor*8 first dream, ibid. ; and the second, 71; 
he is raised to the prindpal offices of the state, 68 ; discovers ^e 
fraud of the priests of Bel, and causes the dragon to be killed, 72 ; 
visions of the prophet Daniel, 73 ; he exphuns to Bckhazzar the 
vision which that prince had at a banquet, 145 ; he is made su- 
perintendant of the afTairs of the empire, 161 ; he is thrown into 
the lions' den, 162 ; at his request Cyrus grants the edict, where- 
by the Jews are permitted to return to Jerusalem, 163 1 Danid's 
skill in architecture, 164 ; reflections upon the prophecies of Jh» 
niel, 165. 

BaiiflkSy pieaet of goM ittnok by Darius the Mede^ S. 168. 
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Darioi the MeHe Gfftxaret IL king of the Mcdet, is so called la 

S«riifture.^ee Cynaret. 
Dai'iur, kmi of Hystaipac He enters into the eonspirMj against 
Smerdis the Msgian, ii. 190 < he runs him throagh with his sword, 
191 ; he is made king of Persia by an artifice of his groom, 192 % 
the esteem he aeqnires by his wisdom and pnideiier, 197; be 
quits the nasse of Oehos to assume that of Dariasi aS5 ; mar* 
riagee of IXtrius, S-ZA ; his method for transmitting to posterity 
the manner in whieh he attained the sovereignty, ibid; order 
whieh he establishes in the administration of the finanees, ibid. ; 
his moderation in imposing tributes, 3fi5 ; the Persians J^Te him 
the surname of the Merchant, ibid. ; he sends Demoecdes the 
the physician into Greece, 339 ; he confirms the ediet of Cyras 
in favour of the Jews, 331 ; his gratitude to Syloson, whom he 
re-establishes king ot Samos, 333. 

Darius reduces Babylon after a siege of twenty months, 335 ; 
ezpedftioii of Darius against the Scythians, S.i6 ; Artabasos'a re- 
monstrance to Darius, 343, kc; barbarous action of Dariua to 
the three children of Qilbasos, 345 ; Darius conquers India, 351 ; 
he conceives the desien of making himself roaster ot Naxua, 353 ; 
the lonians revolt agamst Darius, 354 : be re-establishes the Ty- 
rians in their ancient privileges, ibid. ; Darios's resentment against 
the Athenians, who had shared in the burning of Sardis, 357 $ his 
expedition against Greece, iii. 1 ; he sends heralds into Greece, to 
sound the states, and to demand their subinlssioD, 7; his army is 
defeated at Marathon, S, &c. ; Darius resolves to go in person 
against Bgypt and Greece, 17; he chooses his successor, 18 ; his 
death, 00 ; bis epitaph, ibid. } his character, ibid., &c. { dispute 
between two of his sons for the crown, 19. 
Darius, the eldest son of Xerxes. His mwrriage with Artainta, iii. 

77; he is murdered by his brother Artaxerxes, 98. 
Darius Nothus takes arms against Sogdisnus, and pots him to death, 
iii. 212 s he ascends the throne of Persia, and chanp;es his name 
from Ochus to Darius, ibid. ; he cauvs his brother Arsites, who 
'' revolted against h'm. to he smothered in ashes, 213 ; puts a stop 
to the rebellion of Pisulhnes, 21 4 ; and punishes the treason of Ar- 
toxares his principal ennoeh, 215 ; he quells the revolt of Egypt, 
ibid. ; and that of Media, ibid. ; h«> gives the government of Asia 
Minor to Cyrus, his younger son, 216 ; the instructions whieh he 
gives bim on sending htm to his govrrnment, 299 ; Darius recals 
Cyrus to court, 312 ; death of Darius Nothus, 320 ; his memora- 
ble words to Artaxerxes. his successor, at his death, 321. 
Darius, son of Artaxerzes Mnemon, conspires against his father's 

life, iv. 318; his conspiracy is discovered and punished, 319. 
Darius Codomsnns is placed by Bfigoas upon the throne of Persia, 
i V. 344; he loses the battle of the Granieus against A lexander, v. 93, 
kc. ; he orders Memnnn the Hhndian tn carry the war into Mace- i 
donia, 102; Darius resolves to command in person, 103 ; Csride- 
mus, his free remonstrance to Darius, 108 ; march of Dar us'a ar- 
my, 109 ; famous victory of Alexander over Dariua^iear the city 
of Issus, ll7,&c. 

Darios's haughty letter to Alexander, v. 124 ; second letter of I 
Darius to Alexander,! 45; Darius receives adviee of his wife's death, 
161 ; his prayer to the gods upon being told in what maimer ahft 
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\atd been treated bj AlezAoder, 169 ; Datitu proposes new eon- 
dHioiit of peaee to Alexander, wbieb are not aeoepted, 165 ; fa- 
numa batde of Arbela, wherein Darius is defeated, 169, kc { re- 
treat of Darias after that battle, 174 ; he qaits EcbaUna, 186 ; his 
speeeh to hit prineipal offieers to indoee them to march against 
the enemy, ibid. ; he is betrayed and laid in chains by Bessus and 
Nabarzanea, 187; unhappy death of that prince^ 188 ; his last 
worda, 189. 

Barioa, king of the Medea, Is subdaed by Pompey, viii. 126. 

Datames, Carian, sooeeeds his father Camisares in the government 
of Leooo-Syria, iv. 61 ; he redaoea l*hyus, meraor of Paphla- 
gooia, who had revolted against the king of Persia, ibid. ; he re- 
eeiTca the eommand of the army designed against Egypt, 63 ; he 
ia ordered to rednee Aspis, ibid. ; he revolts against Artazerzes, 

63 ; and gains several advantages over the troops sent against him, 

64 ; he is assassinated by order of Artaxertes, 65. 

Datis eommaods the army of the Persians at the battle of Mara* 
thoD, iii. 9. 

DebtsL Law of the Egyptians in rcspeet to those who eontracted 
debts, L 149 $ Solon's law for annihilating debts, ii. 291. 

Deeclia, fort of Attiea, iii. 253 $ ia fortified by the Lacedaemonians^ 
86a 

Deidamia, daughter of JEaeides, marries Demetrius, ton of Antigo- 
no% ▼!. 19 ; her death, 26. 

Dejooea forms the design of ascending the throne of Media, il. 74 ; 
he ia elected king by onanimoos consent, 76 ; conduct of Dejocea 
in govemiag bia kingdom, ibid. ; he builds Ecbatana, 77 { means 
nsed by him for acquiring the reapeet of bia subjects, 78. 

Dejotams, prince of Galatia. Pompey gives him Armenia Minor* 
viii. 130. 

Delinm, place in BoBotia. Battle there between the Athenians and 
Thebans, iii. 218. 

Delos, one of the Cyeladec The common treasures of Greece de- 
posited in that island, il. 91 ; the Athenians send a ship every 
year to Delos, iv. 95 ; Arefaelaus subjects Delos, and restores it 
to the Athenians, viii. 75. 

Delpbos, city of Phocis, famous for Apollo's orade there, i. 39 ; the 
E^tbia and Sybil of Delphos, ibid., &e. ; temple of Delphos burnt 
and rebuilt, 45. 

Delta, or Lower Egypt, i. 141. 

Deluge of Dettoation, ii. 259 { that of Ogyges, ibid. 

Demader opposes the ' advice of Demosthenes, v. 24 ; he is taken 
priaoner at the battle of Chaeronea, 57 ; he goes ambassador to 
Alezander from the Athenians, 87; he prepares the decree for 
tke death of Demosthenes, 321 ; Demades, with his son, killed 
by Cassander, 340. 

Damarata, wife of Andranodorus. She persuades her husband not 
CO submit to the senate of Syracuse, viii. 40 ; she is killed, 43. 

Demaratns, king of Sparta, expelled the throne by Cleoroenes, his 
eoUeagne, iii. 7 ; hia fine and noble answer to Xerxes, 38 ; vain 
and insolent demand of Demarams to Artaxerxes, 106. 

Deraetrin8(Pha|eriua),he is obliged to quit Athens, and is condemn- 
ed to die in bis absence, v. 324 ; Cassander settles him there to 
govern the repuWio, 349 j bis wisdon and ability in^ the govern* 
T 2 
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ment, ibid., «cc ; three hundred and sixty ttotutcs sre erected (0 
him oat of gnititode, 3S5 ; reflectioo upon that great nnnter d 
ftUmet erected in faooo«r ol Demetr.us Phatereun, 39U ; he it- 
tires to Thebes after the latng of Athens by Uemetr.ua P«l«- 
eetes, S86 j his statues are thrown down, and he is coudemned to 
die at Athens, 389 ; he Ukes i-efuge with Cassander. auid attec* 
wards in Egypt, ibid. : he is made mtendaiit of king Puiieiny's 
library, vL 43; his death, 54; character of his eloquence wmI writ- 
ings, ibid., &c. u . 
Demetrius, son of Aotigonus, sumamed Pohorcetes. ftiis ebanettf, 
V. 372, ke, ; he begins to distinguish himselt in Asia Mtnor, SIS-, 
he loses a battle at Gaza agauist Ptolemy, 375 ; he gains one sogd 
after against Cities, the same Ptolemy's lieutenav»t, 376 ; be is sent 
by his father to Babylon to opiKise Seleucot, 379 ; he makes Pto- 
lemy raise the aiegeof Haliearnasaus, 380; he makes bimaett mas- 
ter of Athens, 385 ; and re-establishes the democratical govern- 
ment, 887^ excessive gratitude of the Atlienians to him, ibid. 5 be 
besieges Salamts, SQ'-I ; and takes it, S9i ; he receives the title of 
king, ibid- ; his conduct in war ami peace, vi. 1. 

Demetrius forms the siegeof Khodes, vi. 2, kc. ; be makes Gas- 
Sander raise the liege of Athens, 18 ; excessive honours which he 
i*eceives in that city, ibid. ; he marries Ueiciamia, 19; he is pre 
claimed general ol' the Greeks, and initiate*) into the great and le«- 
er mysteries, ibid. ; he is defeated at the battle ol Ip^ua. JiO 5 Athens 
shuts her gates against him, 25 ; he Ukes that city, 29 ; he ibrms 
the design of subjecting the Lacedaemonians, ibid. &e.; he kises 
almost at the same time all his dominions in Asia, 3«; Deme- 
trius called in to the aid of Alexander. Cassander'a aoo, 31 ; de- 
stroyt n m, and is proclaimed k.ng ol' Macetiona, ibd. ; he makes 
great preparations for recovering hs father'n emp.re in Asia, Si; 
he is obl'ged to abandon Macedonia, 35 ; he sutrenders h.maeif to 
Seleucus, who keeps him prisoner, 38, &c ; his death, 39. 
Demetrius, brother of Antigonus Gonatas, is put to death in Apame*! 

bed, vi. 108. 
Demetrius, son and saceessor to Antigonus Gonatas, vi.!^; bis 
death, 127. 
, Demetros of Pharus, prince of Illyrla, vi. 140 ; he adviaes Philip, 
king of Mace<loi» a, to carrj the war nlo lialy, 229. 
Pemetr us, son of Phil p, kng of Macedoiua, .s given as an hmisge 
to the Romans, vu 311; the Romans send hini back to his Either, 
355 ; Pb.lp sends Demetiius ambiissador to home, vii. 47 ; De- 
metrius justifies h s father to the Romans,* 62 ; he returns into Ms- 
cedonia, ib d. ; Peraeus's secret plot against h:s brother Demetnns. 
65 ; he accuses h in to h s father, 68; Demetrius's defence agaiast 
the aecusatinns of Perseus, 74 ; PliJip causes him to be pot to 
death, 82. 
Demetrius Soter, after having been h)ng an hostage at Rome, de- 
msnds permission to return into Syr a in y» n, vii. 251 ; he escapes 
from Rome, 259 ; he ascends the throne ot Syria, and reedvesthe 
surname of Sottr:rom the Bab} lonians, ib d. ; he makes aaraga ast 
the Jews, 260, &«. ; he places Holophernes u|Mmi the throne nf 
Cappadocia, 215, 262; the Romai-ft acknowledge him king of St- 
ria,26l ; he abandons himself to frastiiij* and voiuptuoQsi.>et8,26i; 
CQDSp racy a^^a nst Mm ib>d. ; lie endesvuurs to engage the Jevi 
in h s interests, 264 ; he is killed in a baUle> 265. 
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Demetrias Niestor, son of DeiuecHot Soter, claimt the erown of 
Syrm, vi<. 266 ; he mitrnes the daughter of Ptolemy Philometorf 
267 ; he dr.ves Alexander the uMrper oat of Syru, and remami 
in quiet poMessKm of the thrtme, ibid. ; exceneu of Demetrius, 
969 ; JouathMi sends him aid aj^ainst the people of Ant.oeh, 270; 
he it driven out of Syria, 271 ; his manner of hving at Laodicea, 
wlKther he had retireti, 273 ; he is taken prisoner in an expedition 
a^mst the Parth ans, ibid. ; lie raarriea Uhodo.!;iina. daughter of 
Mithridates, l^mg iif Parthia, 274; he makes iieffeetual attempts 
to return ;nto his kingdom, 2S6 ; he reeovers hiS doiu ntons 287 i 
he is defeated in a battle by Alexander Zeb.na, 291 ; his death , 
ibid. 

Demetrina Euehares is esUblished king at Damascus, vii. 306. 

Demiurgi, nnagistrates among the \chaeans, vi. 299. 

Denioeedes, physician of Crotona, he cures Darius, ii. 327; hiitory 
of that physteian, 328 ; he returns into Greece, 330 { he setcU s at 
Crotona, where he marries the daughter of Milo the \thleta, ibid. 

Demoehares, one of the murderei^ of Vgis, king of SparU vi. 156. 

Demootes, sumamed the Fair, ti. It ; throws himself, to elude the 
violence of pemetrius, into a vessel of boiling water prepared for 
a iMth, ibid.* 

Demophantes, general of the horse to the Elaeans, is killed by Phiki- 
poBOken before the eity of Elis, vi. 156. 

Demosthenes is chosen by the Athenians commander of a fleet flSr 
the aid of Nicias in Sicily, iii. 263 ; he makes an attempt against 
Syracuse without suecesa, 269 ; he .is reduced to surrender at dis- 
cretion to the Syracusans, 277 ; he is put to death, 280. 

Demoaihenes the Orator. Vbridgment of his life to the time vhen 
he b^ns to appear in the tribunal of harangues, iv. 344, Sec ; he 
apliearsfor the first time in public, and encou ages the Athenians 
against the preparatious for war made by Artaxerxes, 330 ; his 
oration in favour of the Megalopolitans, 331 ; he speaks for the 
Rhodiana, 335 ; be proposes and occasions the passing of a law 
for the equipment ol fleets, which annuls another very heavy upon 
the poorer atizens, S51 ; his discourse in defence of the law that 
granted exemption.i, 355. 

Demo8lhenes,opon occasion of Philip's attempt to seize Thermo- 
pylae, harangues the Athenians, and animates them against that 
prince, v. 21 ; he is sent ambassador to Philip, 29 ; his oration 
upon the peace, 34 } that ui>on the Chersonesus, 36 ; Demosthe- 
nes presses the Athenians to declare for the Lacedaemonians 
ftsainst Philip, 38 ; his Philippias, 42 ; his oration to frustrate the 
ejects of Phil t)'« letter to the Athenians, 46 ; his advice after the 
Uking of Elataea by that prince, 52 ; he is sent upon an embassy 
to Thebes, 55 ; he flies -n the battle of Chaeronea, 57 ; he is cited 
to a trial before the people, who acqu t h m and pay him great 
honours, 59 \ iEsehines accuses him. 61 ; generosity of Demos- 
thenes to his accuser, 62 $ his immoderate joy for Philip's 
death, 66. 

Derafisthenes animates the people against Alexander, v. 84 ; be 
dissuades the \4henians from delivering up the orators to Alexan- 
der, 87 ; Demosthenes suffers himself to be bribed by ^f arpaius, 
3f 2 J is eoQdemaed and baushed. Ibid. ; he is resalled fr«m ba« 
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, 316 1 he quiU Athens before the arrival of Antipat«r« 
S81 s he U condemned to die, Ibid. ; he putt an end to hit life by 
poiaon, 324 ; the Atbeniani ereet a Hatae of brait to him, ibid. 

DereyUklat, surnamed Siayphus, receivet the eommand of the La* 
eedaemooian troops in the room of Thjimbroo, iv. 16 ; he taiiei 
MoXm from Midiat, who liad poaaeiied himaelf of it by potting 
bit mother-in-law Mania to death, 17; the shuU up the isthmus 
of the Tbraoian Chenooesns, ibiid. ; tmee oonefaided between 
BerejUidas, Phamabazos, and Tissaphemes, SO. 

Deocalion, king of Theasaly, ii. 262 ; deloge of Deiiealion, ibid. 

Deueetius, ohief of the people called Sicilians. His history, iii. 166. 

Diaeas, one of the chiefs of the Achaeans, sows discord amongst 
them, vii. 228, ke. ; he takes opon him the command of the 
array in the room of Critolaus, 230 } his unfortunate end, 332. 

Diagora^ the Melian, is condemned at Athens for teaching athe- 
ism, iii. 246. 

Dialects. The fonr dialects of the Greeks, iL 264. 

Dicearchus, formerly admiral of Philip, king of Macedonia, and 
acoompUee with Scopas in the oonspiracy i^ainst Ptolemy £pi- 
phane8,vi. 32a 

Dicearchus, brother of Thoas, general of the JEtoliaas. He is de- 
puted by them to Aotiochus, vi. 332. 

Didas, governor of Paeonia, puts Demetrio^ ta death, by order of 
Philip, viL 82. 

Dido ; her history, L 223. 

Diflocrates, architect, he presides in building the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, V. 98 ; singular design or' a temple proposed by him to 
Pioleroy Philadelfjhus, vl 113. 

Dinoraenes, one of the commanders of the army sent by the Syra* 
cusans to the aid of Marcellus, viii. 46. 

Dinon, governor of Damascus, vi. 196. 

Diootes, one of the generals of the Syraeusans ; his advice eoneem- 
ing the Athenians taken prisoners in Sicily, ii. 278. 

Diodes, iBtolian, ukes Demetrias, vi. 342. 

Dtodorus, Athenian, opposes the putting to death of the inhabitants 
ofMitylene,iii. 20a 

Diogenes the Cynic refuses to be initiated in the mysteries of Ceres 
* Eleusina, L 32 ; he receives a visit from Alexander the Great, v. 88. 

Diogenes, Stoic philosopher, is seat on an embassy to Rome by the 
Athenians. vlL 218. 

Diognetus, admiral of Antioehus the Great, vi. 196. 

Dioroedon, one of the generals condemned by tlie Athenians to die 
for having left the bodies unburied of those who were killed in 
the batile of Arginusae. His speech before his death, iii. 309. 

Dion of Syracuse ; liis charact<jr and friendship w th Plato, iv. 185 ; 
he persuades Dionysius the elder to have .some conversation with 
Plato, 186 i h.s marriage with Arete, daughter of Dionysius. 203; 
his magnanimous generosty to Dionysius the Younger, 208 ; he 
becomes odioas to the courtiers, ibid'. ; Dion induces Dictnysius to 
invite Plato to his court, 21 1 ; the couitiers spare no pains to 
discredit him with Dionysius, 214 ; he is banished, 215 j he re- 
sides at Athens, 217 ; he visits the other cities of Greece, ibid. ; 
-^—-^Jliiuiy sins causes Dion's estates and effects to be sold, 219 ; and 
•^ his wife Arete many Timocritas, 920 j Dion determines 



io attack him vith open foroe, 221, See. i he emharkt hit troopt 
<m Hoard two raerchftiit ships for Sjraraae, 222 ; he appears be- 
fbre the walls of the city, 224 ; soceess of hit enterprise, ibid. ; he 
defeats the troops of Dion7t.us, 225 ; int^ratitude.of tbe Syracu- 
aana to Dion, 228 ; he retires to l^eootium, ibid. '; he is reealled 
hy the Syraausans, 230 ; he delireri Syracilse, and pardons hit 
enemies, 232, kc. ; Dian enters the oitadel, which is surrender- 
ed to him by the .son of Dionysins, and is reoonciied to his wSfo 
Arete, 234 ; reflect on upon D.on's modesty, Z35 ; he suffers He- 
raclides to be |iut to death, 236 ; Callppus conceives the design of 
assasaiaating Dinn. and puts it in execution, ibid. &c. 

Dion, famous philfisopher, sent by the E^cyptians ambassador to 
Rome agains* Pol'-mv \uletes vii. 138. 

Dionysios the Bl.ler, tylantof Syracuse. His peculiar charaeteris- 
tie, iv* 171 ; means which he uses for possessing himself of the 
tyvanny. ibid.; he is appointed generalissimo with unlimited |iow« 
er, 176; he succeeds in haying guards assigned him, ibid, j and 
establishes himself tyrant, 17/ ; attempts, at Syracuse and ia 
Sicily against him, 178 ; he makes preparations for a war with the 
Carthaginiaas, 182, Ccc ^ the people uf Rhegium refuse to ally 
themselves with the tyrant, 184; he marries two wives at the 
aatne time, 185; his friendship and deference for Dion, ibid. | he 
besieges and takes Motya, 188; he is defeated at sea, 189; the 
Syracosan troops gam an advantage over the Caithagiiiians in the 
absence of Dionysins, 191 ; new movements at Syracuse against 
him» ibid. ; he entire<y defeats tbe Ca'thaginians, and obliges them 
to <\n\t Sic ly, 193, 8(c.; he punishes the inhabitants of Rhegium, 
194, Sec. ; violent passio*- of Dionysius for poetry, 196, 291 ; re* 
flections upon that taste of his, 196, &c. ; he sends his brother 
Thearides to Olympia to contest in his name the pri^softhe 
chariot-race and poetry, ibid.; new enterprises of Dionysius 
afiranst the Carthaginians 202 ; he carries the prize of poetry at 
Athens, 203: death of DonyHius, 204; his <s][iarMCter, ibid., &o. 

Dionys-tis the Younger succeeds his father, it. 207 ; his conduct in 
the l)egiim;ng of his re'gti, 210 ; his good qual ties, ibid. ; Dioo 
Induees Dionysius to cause Plato to come to his court 2tl ; in 
-what manner Plato Is received there, .'12; wonderful change oc- 
cas'oned by the presence of that philosopher, 213; Dionysius 
banishes Dion, 215 ; he dismisses Plato. 216 ; he presses him to 
return to Syracuse, wirh which Plato complies, 218; D<onysius 
g^nts Plato permission to return into Greece, 220; embassy 
from Dionysius to D on, who had possessed himself of Syracuse, 
295; defeat of Dionysius's troops, ibid.; method which' he uses 
for rendering Dion suspected « 226 ; he retires into Italy, 227 ; he 
reaseends the throne. 244 ; Icetas obli^^es him to shut himself up 
in the citadel of Syracuse, 245 ; Dionynus treats with Timoleon, 
-who senils him to (!!orinth, 246, &c. ; wise answer of Dionysius to 
a stranger, 248. 

Diophanes, .Achaean, compels Seleucus to raise the siege of Perga- 
nflw, vi. 359. 

Dioptthes, chief of the colony sent by the Athenians into the Cher- 
8one<n]9, makes an irmptinn into the lands of Phil.p king of Mace- 
donia, V. 35 he is accused by Philip's pensioners, and defended 
by Demosthenes, 36. 
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DinoboU. Thote who examaed themaehet in throwmg the diacuf, 

156. 
DiMan Kind of alhletie eombat, i. 56. 
Dittribntion of lands iottittttued at Sparta by Lyenrgna, il 970 ; tc- 

flcct iout upoo tha^ institotioo, 277. 
DivinitT. Idea of the Divinity implantad in the hearts of all mHn- 

kind, Ti. 64. 
Dodaoim, the fourth of the sons of Javan, ii. 8S6. 
Dodona. Oracle of Dodooa, 1. 37. 
Solpbiaa, machine of war, iiL S67. 
Domitios JEnobarbas sent commisaioner by the Romans into Acliaii; 

where he eommhs the most enormous oppressions, m 809, be. 
Donations. How regnbited by Solon, ii. 89S. 
Doric dialect, ii. S64. 

Dorimaehus, general of the JEtolians, vi. 212. 
Doris, country of ancient Greece : origin of iU Inhabitanta, ii. 264. 
Dor.s, wife of D!onys<U8the Elder, iv. IS4 
DorylaoSj one of Mithridates's generals, is defeated by Sylla in the 

phuns of Orchomenus, viii. A 
Doryphori. Body of troops, gusrds of the kifigs of Persia, ii. 21 S. 
Draco, legislator of AthenL ii. 2S8 ; his laws are annnlled by Solon, 

29t. 
3Drypetis, Hephaestion's widow. She is destroyed perfidiooiily by 

Uosana, v. 314. 
Doilius, consul, commands the first fleet fitted out by the RomanSy-L 

258 ; he is the first of the Romans who triumphed for a Tictory at 

sea, 259. 
DymnosGonspiras against A.lexaoderyV.'201 ; he ruDs himself through 

with his svord, 202. 
Dynasty of Egypt,!. 171. 
%rraehiam.— See Epidamnom. 

E. 

BcBATAVi, capital city of Media. Foundation and description of 

that city, ii.^77. 
Ecnomus, a city of Sicily, famous for a victory of the Romans orer 

the Carthaginians, i. 260. 
Education of children amongst the Persians, ii. 97 ; at Sparta, 272 ; 

in Crete, iv. 120 ; at Athens, 143 ; fatal effecU of a bad education, 

especially to princes, ii. 247, &c 
Eetion, admiral of the Athenians, is defeated by Clitos, eomraander 

of the Macedonian fleet, v. 320. 
Egeaimachus, officer in Alexander's amy. Rashness that costs him 

bis life, V. 241. 
Egesta, city of Sicily. Its foundation, ill. ^33 ; its inhabitants implore 

the aid of Athens against the Syracosans, 234. 
£g^, manner in wfaidi the Egyptians hatch them n^ithoot hena^ i. 

Egypt divided into three parts, i. 126 ; Upper Egypt, or Thelisis^ 
imd. ; Middle Egypt or Reptanomis, 127$ Lower Egypt, or Delt*, 
141; fertility of Egypt, 166; Egyptian monarchy, 171; Egypt 
aobieeted by the Persians, ii^ 180 j and afterwards by the Mate. 
donians, v. U6. 
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Elg^ptiaafc Manners and cuitDmt of the Egyptian% 1 14$ ; of their 
Mingt and gcnrernmeDt, ibid. ; of their law*, 147 $ of the prieits , 
Jud reli^ofi of the Rgyptiana, 150; absard worship ofdiffereot 
divinities, 152; reasons for ttfis wtirsbip, 154; funeral Gereo»o« 
ai«% IS7; of the soldiery aitf wars of the Egyptians, 160 ; of the 
manner in wh oh they cnit vated the arts and seienees, 161 ; oC 
their husbandmen, shepherds, and artisans, 162. 

dion, eity ol Thraee ; nnhappy fate of that eity, iii. 108. 

Kiataea, eity of Phoe.s, falls into Philip's hands, ▼. 51. 

SleMsar, Sman's brother, high-priest of the Jews, ezeroises that 
ofllee during the minority m Onias, vi. 98. 

Sleaxar, doctor of the law, prefers death to eating impure meati^ 
wii. 107. 

Kleazar, one of tlie sons of Mattathiss, sacrifiees himself in a battle 
to deliver his people, vlu S53. 

Aleazar, of the sect of the Pharsees, forms a false aecnsation against 
Ujrrcanos, v.'ii 299. 

£]eetryon, king of Mycenae, ii.359. 

£Ieosi8, a small eity of Attica where the Athenians eelefarated a 
feast in honour of Ceres, i. 31. 

£lis» province of Peloponnesus, where the Olympio garnet were ce* 
lehratcd, i. 47, H.S62. 

£li8a.— See Dido. % 

£liahah, son of Javan, settles in Peloponnesus, ii. 256. 

£lo«. city in. the terr tory of Sparta, subjected by the Laeedaerao- 
nians, 1. 100. 

Cljfuais, a city of Pers'a, supposed to be very rich, viL 117. 

£mbalming. Manner o f embalming bodies amongst the Egyptians,. 
i. 157. 

Bmilios (Paulus) is chosen consul, vii. 1C6 ; he sets out for Macedo- 
donia, 170 ; exact and severe diseiplne which he establishes in 
his arrny* 175 ; he gains a famous victory over Perseus near the 
e ty of Pydna, 183, &c ; he pursues Perseus in his flight, 185 ; 
that prince puts himself into his hands, 189 j Paulus Emilius ia 
eont<nued in the command of the army in Macedonia, 191 ; dur- 
ing the winter-qnarters he visits the most famous cities of Greece, 
192 ; upon h s return to Amphlpolis, he imparts to the Macedo- 
nians the re{;alations made by himself ami the senate in respect 
to Macedonia, 195, &c. ; he gives a great feast there, 196 ; he sets 
out for Rome, and passes through Epirus, the cties of which he 
abandons to be plundered by the troops, 197 i be enters Rome in 
triumph, 198. 

Bmilius, deputy from the Romans, goes to Ph lip, who was besieg- 
ing Abydos, and exhorts him in trie name of the senate to lay 
down his arms, vi. 280 ; he goes to K;;ypt to take possess on of 
the guardianship of the king in the name of the Roman people, 
281. 

Bmilios (L. Pnnlus) is eleeted consul with Varro, i. 311 ; he ia kill- 
ed at the battle of Cannae, 314. 

Cmiru» (Q.) gives Pyrrhus advice of the design to poison him, vi. 84w 

Bropedoeles, of Agrlgentum, Pythagorean philosopher, having gain- 
ed the prize in the Olympic games, regales the people^ i. 64. 

Empires.— See kingdom. 

Eaa, a very r ch temple in Media, Ti.269. 



BpMDiDOiMlasy ^Thebtn, bit ehumcter, iv. 268 i hit condiieC in the 
eontpiracy against the tTrant» of Tbebea, ^264 ; he goea to SparU 
to treat of peace, t275 ; he ga na a greai vietory over tbe LAeedae- 
moniana near Leuctra, 278 ; he ravages Lacooia, S281 ; mtud ad- 
rancea to the gates of Sparta. ibM. } at his return be ia •ecnsed 
before tbe people and aeqaitted, V84 ; he raarehea agaiiist Alei- 
ander, tyrant of Pherae, and delivers Pelopidas ont €i his bands, 
894 ; he returns to Thebes, ib.d. ; he is placed at the head of the 
Theha'i army, 299 ; his second attempt againat Sparta, ibid. ; his 
famous vietorr at Mantinea, 302 ; he is mortally voanded in tb 
battle, SOS i bis death, 304 ; and pra.se. ibid. Sec 

Bperatus, by the credit of Apelles, Philip's minister, is appointed 
general of the Achaeanfe, vi. 215 ; he is held in univeraal coa- 
tempt, 228. 

Ephesus, city of Ionia, ii. 254. 

Epbialtes, orator, endeavours to prevent tbe Atbeniana frona aidiag 
the Lacedaemonians, iii. 128. 

Ephori, magistrates of Oparta : their institution, iL 26S ; tbeir an- 
tiiority, tbid. 

Epicerdus, of Cyrene. His generosity to the Atbemaiia, it. 954. 

Epic poem, its origin, i. 71. 

JKpicrates, one of the generals of Antiochas the Cyzieenian, betrays 
the interests of that prince, and treaU secretly with Hyrcanu^ 
vii. 298. 

Epicrates, porter at Athens. Raillery of that Athenian upon tbe 
deputies that had been sent into Persia, iv. 289. 

Epicydes, Athenian. His little courage and avarice, iii. 40 i be suf- 
fers himself to be brought over by Themislocles, ibid. 

Epicydes, Carthaginian, sent by Hannibal to Hieronymua, remaias 
with that prince, viii. 38 ; after the death of Hieronyraua. Ke de* 
mands to return to Hannibal, 41 } he is elected magistrate of 
Syracuse, 44 ; he marches to the aid of Leontiom. and ia pot to 
' flight by Marcellus, 45 ; he usurps the supreme author ty at Sy- 
racuse, after having caused the magistrates to be put to death, 46; 
he retires to Agrigentum, when he sees Marcellus maater of 
Syracuse, 55. 

Epidamnuin, or I>rrrachiura a maritime city of Macedonia, iii 144^ 

Epi{>olae. part of the city of Syracuse, iii. 248. 

Epirus. Geographical description of it, iL 252 ; history of ita kiBgi» 
i. 119. 

Ep'Sthenes of Amphipolis, officer in the army of Cyrus tbe Tooog- 
er, ii) 346. 

Equahty It is the soul of popular governments, ii. 290 ; it is the 
basis and tie of Iberty, iv. 120. 

Erasinides^ one of the Athen< an captains who gained tbe battle of 
Arg nusae, tli. 305 ; on his. return he ia condemned to die w;th 
bis coileaguea, 309. 

Eras'stratus, physician, famous ibr bis addreu and Xkenetratiea ia 
discover ng the cause of Antinchus^s sickness, vi. 57. 

Erectheus, king of Athens, ii. 260. 

Eretria. city of Eoboea, supports the lon'ans ''n their revolt against 
, the Persians, v, 357 ; it is destroyed by the Persians, iii. 9. 

Erginus, Corinthian, supplies Aratus with the means of seizing the 
citadel of Corinth, vL 135. 
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Bsariiaddon asecnds the throne ef AMyria, ti. 64 ; he makes himselt' 
nuisier at' Babyton and the hmd of Ifniel, ibid. ; he carries away 
Manaaaeh, king of Jodah, 65 ; his death, ibhl. 

Baeoiaintn, inventor of medicine, ii. 286 ; his knowledge occasions 
his being raided in the number of the gods, ibid. 

father caoset the latal edict of Ahaaneras against the Jews lo be re- 
makedii 800,331. 

EtoKa. — See JEtolia. 

13toliaa8.-*See iBtoliana^ 

fiyagorw. king of Sitomis : brief history of that prince, it. 50 ; his 
wnr with Artaxerxes Mnemon, 92 ; character and panegyric of 
Kvagoras, 54. 

Svagoras, son of Nieocles, is deprived of the throne of Salamia by 
Protagoras, iv. 336 \ he demands in vain to be reinstated, 339 ; 
tragieai end of that prince, ibid. 

B^aiciis, general of the Lacedaemonian cavalry, is k'dled in a battle 
by Pyrrhus, vi. 96. 

Srasider of Crete, general of the auxiliaries to Persoes, is sent by 
that prince to assassinate Bamenes, vii. 135 ; he prevents Perseus 
fKMn improving the advantage he had gained over the Romans, 
150 ; attachment of Evaoder to Perseus, 186 ; that prince causes 
bim to be killed, 188. 

EoImmi, isle of Greece, ii. 954 ; snbjected by the Athenians, iii. 143; 
the Lacedaemonians seize it, 291 ; Antiochus takes that island, 
▼i. 348 ; it is soon after taken from him by the eonsid Aeilius, 353. 

Eucbidas, of Plataea, undertakes to bring the sacred fire from Del* 
phik iii. TQ ; he dies at his return, 73. 

Euclid of Megara, founder of the Megarean see^ his ardonr to hear 
Socrates, iv. 77. 

£uelidas, Lacedaemonian. His brother Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
makes him reign with him, vi, 162 ; he is rooted at the battle of 
Solaaia, where he commanded part of the army, 178. 

Eudamidaa, Lacedaemonian, commands in the war against Oljnthus, 
!▼. 258 

Evtimerodadi, king of Babyton, it. 72. 

Kulaeos, eonneh. Bad education which he gives Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, whose governor he was, vii. 95. 

Cumenes, general in Alfsxander's array. Provinces that fell lo him, 
after that'prhice's death, v. 312 ; his marriage with Barsina, 314; 
be retires toPerdiccas. who puts him into possession of Ca|>pado- 
eia, 331 ; victory of Eomenes over Neoptolemus, and then over 
Crateros and Neoptolemus together, 333 ; be kills the latter with^ 
his own hand in the battle, 334; he is defeated by Antigonas, and 
retires into the castle of Nora, where he is besieged, 337 ; he is 
betrayed by his troops, 368 ; delivered up to Antigonns, ibid.; and 
put to death, 369 ; praise of Eumenes, ibid. 

£anienes I. nephew of Philetaerus, succeeds his uncle in the kingdom 
of Pergamus, vi. 104 ; he gains a great victory over Antiochus 
Spter, who came to possess himself of his dominions, 105 ; he at- 
tacks Antiochus Hierax, who was engaged In a war against his 
brother, 123; he abandons himself to excesses, which occasion his 
death, ibid. 

Eumenes II. sneeeeds his father Attains in the kingdom of Perga- 
mus, vi. 304 ; he refuses the alliance of Antiochus, 334 ^ he is 
vpL. VIII. z 
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Waieged in hii capital by Seleacns, 359 ; the Romatii deltrer faint, 
ibid, t dtspate between Ettmenet and the Rhodians, eoneeming the 
Greek cities of Asia, vi. 18, &c. ; he offers a coaiideraUe sam 
to the Aohaeans, and with what view, 39 ; war of Entiieaea with 
Pruiiai, 55 \ and Pbarnaees. 60 \ he sends deputies to Rome to 
•omplain of Philip, 61 ; he goes to Rome himself to inform the 
Romans of the secret intri);aes of Persens, 133 ; Perseas endea- 
vours to rid himself of Baraenes, first by assasshmtion, 195 ; and 
then bv poison, 136 ; Eumenes gives ear to the proposals of Perseus, 
171 ; he is suspected by the Romans, and cannot obtain pennis- 
aioQ to enter Rome, 313 { the senate sends eommissioners to in- 
i|aire into his conduct, 314 ; death of Eumenes, 215 ; his pane- 
gyric, 216 ; famous Lbrary founded by him at Pergamns ibid. 

Eumoipidae, priests of Ceres, successors of Eumolpus^ who first ex- 
ercised that office, t. 32. 

Bunomus king of Sparta, is killed in a popular commotion, 1 101. 

Eunuchs. The use of them introduced by Cyrus in the East, iL 1 56 ; 
influence and power which they acquired with their prmcea, 157. 

Euphaes, kingof Messenia, is attacked by the Lacedaemonians, L 103; 
. he is wounded in battle near Ithoma, 104 ; adjudges the prize of 
valour to Aristomenes, 106 1 he dies of his wounds, ibid. 

Bupolis, oomic poet, i. 84. 

Euripidas heads a detachment of the Elaeans to ravage the territory 
of Sieyon, vi. 213 ; he falls into the hands of Philip, ibid. 

Euripides, tragic poet, i. 75 ( character of that poet, 77* 

Euriptodemus takes upon him the defence of the generals condemii- 
ed by the Athenians after the battle of the Arg^inusae iii 311. 

Eory biadei,Ijaioedaemoiiian,is appcNnted generalissimo of the Greeks, 
in preference to Themistocles, iil 43 ; the latter persuades him to 
fight in the straits of Salamis, 54 ; the Lacedaemonians decree 
him the prize of valour, 60. 

Eurydice, wife of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, prevails upon Iphi- 
crates, by her intreaties, to reinstate her eliildren upon the throne 
of their father, v. 3. 

Eorydioe, wife of Aridaens. Oiympias causes her to be put to deaths 
V. 356. 

Em-ydice, Athenian, wife of Ophelias, v. 384 ; after her husband's 
death she marries Demetrius, ibid. 

Eurydice, widow of Ptolemy Soter, marries her daughter Ptidemais 
to Demetrius, vi. 37. 

Eoryelos, an eminence near Syracuse, leading to Epipolae, iil 249. 

Eoryloehtts, chief magistrate of the Magnetes, influences then 
against the Romans, vii 339. 

Eurymedon, general of the Athenians, is condemned to pay a great 
fine, and why, iii. 232 ; he goes into Sicily- to the aid of Nicias^ 
263 ; he is kiHed in a battle, 272. 

Euryslhenes, kingof Sparta, ,i. lOa 

Eui'ytion, or Eurypon, king of Sparta, renounces some part ef Use 
absolute power of the kings in favour of ihe people, i. 101. 

Eutliyerates, chief magistrate of Olynthus, puts that city into Phil^'& 
hands, v, 27. 

Euthydemus, appointed by the Athenians to*command iointly witi* 
Nioiaa, forces that general t© engage in a sea'fight» wherein he i«r 
worsted, iii. 267. 
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JiiitbjrdemQi^ king of Badria, makes an hoDoarable peace with An« 
tioeliM» who intended to dethrone bini, vL 271. 

BxcmptMMH or immonities, granted by the Athenians to those ivh« 
had rendered their country great serTices, iv. 853. 

Sxenetns, ot Agrigentain, victor in the Oly ntpic games, enters that 
city in triumph, iv. \72. 

£zile8» name given the citizens expelled by Nabis from Sparta, vi. 
813 ; supported by the Acbaeans, they commit great cruelties at 
Sparta, vii. 27 ; they aecuse the Acbaeans at Rome, 45 ; conse- 
quence of that accusation, 4<J, He, 

£zra obtains permission of Artaxerxes Longimanus to return to Je* 
rnsalem, ui. 119 ; he arranges the Holy Scriptures into their pro- 
per order, 121. 

F. 

FABitra Maxthus (Quintlus) is appointed dictator, i. 307 ; bis eau- 
tious conduct in resitect to Hannibal, ibid., &c.; the people gnre 
]\linuciu9, general of the horse, equal power with him, 310; ra« 
Ijius extricates biro out of a danger in which his ill eonduet had en- 
gaged him, ibid. 

FabiusMaximns, son of Faulus Emilius, distinguishes himself in the 
war against Perseus, vii. 178. 

Fables. Authors to whom the invention of them is ascribed, U. 319 ; 
use of fables in respect to the education of children, 321, fi(c. 

Fabrieius is deputed by the Romansto Pyrrhus, vi. 78 ; he commands 
in the war against that prince, 83. 

Famine in Egypt in the time of the emperor Trajan, i. 169* 

Fannitts (C), Roman officer, distinguishes himself at the siege of 
Carthage, ii. 22. 

Festivals, celebrated at Athens, i. 27, &c.; and at Laeedaerooo, i:i. 

65. 
' Fimbria, commander of the Romans in Asia, defeats the troops of 
Mithridates, viii. S5; he kills Flaecus, seizes that eonsul's arVny, 
and marches against Mithridates, 87 ; upon being abandoned by 
his troops, he kills himself in despair, 89. 

Flaecus (L. Valerius) is elected cfmsof, and marches against Mith- 
ridates, viii. 83 ; he is killed by Fimbria, 87. 

Flamininns (Quintius) is deputed by the Romans to Pnisias, L 343; 
he. is elected consul, and marches against Philip, king of Macedo- 
nia, vi. 291 ; he gains a first advantage over that prince, 995 ; dif- 
ferent expeditions of Flamininus in Phoeis, ibid. ; he is continued In 
the command as proconsul, SCO , he has an ineiiectual interview 
-with Philip, 302; he gains a great victory over that prince near 
Scotnsa and Cynoscephale, 308 : and ooncludea a peace with him, 
312 ; honours and applauses which he receives in the Isthmian 
pames, 315 ; he n»akes war against Nabis, .'?23 ; besieges him in 
Sparta, 326 ; and grants him peace, 327 ; he enters Rome in tri- 
umph, 330. 
Flaroinius (C), corsol, marches against Hannibal, i. 304 ; he is de- 
feated and killed near the lake of Thrasynsene, 306. 

Four hundred men invested with all authority at Athens, and abuse 
it tyrannically, iii. 289 ; their p€»wer is annulled, 292. 

Fijlvia, Anthony's wife, very active at Rome for her husband's in- 
terests, wuu 158. 
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Foncrilf. Fsneral ecremonies in Egypt, L 157 ; at Athent, ni. 182. 

G. 

GABintJB, Pompej^ liftvlenant, nibjeets part of Syria, Tiii. 126 ; 
he comraanda tbere ai proconaai^ 141; upon the earnest request 
of Ponipey, he re-etubliibes Ptolemy Auletes upon the throne of 
Egypt, 142. 

(radatat, prince oT Assyria^ sobmits to Cyrus, ii. 119. 

Gala, Masinissa's father, joint the Carthaginiani against the Bo- 
ms ds, ii. t. 

Galatia, or Gallo-Graecia, a province of Asia Minor, inhabited by 
the Gauls after their irruption into Greece, r'u 65. 

Galba. Fine saying of that emperor, ▼. 341. 

Galley.— Sec Shipw 

Games, part of the religion of the ancients, I 46 ; solemn games of 
Greece — the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemaean, the Isthmian, 
47, See. ; rewards granted to the victors in those games, €3 ; ladies 
admitted to dispute the prize in the Olympic games, ibid. ; iv. 44. 

Ganymedes, Ptolemy's eunuch, supplants Achillas, and becomes 
prme minister of Egypt in his place, viii. 150; his Stratagems 
against Caesfar during his war in Egypt, ibid. 

Gaos, admiral to Artaxerxes, revolts against that prince, and on 
what occasion, iv. 57. 

Gardens. Hi^ngiDg gardehs of Babylon, ii. 50. 

Qaugaroela or Camel's house, plabe famous for Alexander's seoond 
victory overDarins, ii. 348. 

Gauls. They dispute the passage Of the Alps with Hannibal, i. 
294, &6. ; Irruption of the Gsuls into Greece, vi. 61 ; their at* 
tempt against the temple of Delphi, 63. 

Gaza, in Palestine, besieged and taken by Alexander, t. 154 ; de« 
struction of Gaza by Alexander Jannaeus, vii. 324. 

Gelanor,king of Araos, ii. 258. 

Gels, cit^of Sicily iii. 334. 

Gellias, citizen of Agrigeiitum, his nflble use of riches, iv. 172. 

Geloo possesses himself of supreme authority at Syracuse, iii 156 $ 
reasons that prevent him from aiding the Greeks when attacked 
by Xerxes, 39 ; he defeats Hamilear, general of die CaH:ha|;inians, 
i. 282; the Syracusans proclaim him king, iii. 158 ; his wise con- 
duct during his rieign, 159, &c. ; his death, 160; respect which 
the Syracusans retained for his memory, ibid. 

Gclon, son of Hiero, espouses the iiarty of the Carthaginians against 
the Romans, viii. 261 ; he dies soon after, ibid. 

Genius. Height to which the ancients earned genius, viiL 51. 

Gentius. king of Illyriora, becomes suspected by the Romans, viL 
137 ; he makes an alliance with Perseus, 170 ; he declares a|^st 
the Romans, and imprisons their ambassadors, l74 ; the ttomans 
send the praetor Anieius against liim, 175 ; Gentiiis is (^Kged to 
throw himself at his feet, and implore his mercy, ibid. ; Anleiua 
sends him to Rome with all his family, ibid. 

Geometry. People to whom the invention of that science is attri- 
buted, i. 162. 

Gergb, son of Ariazos^ one of the six geoerals of Xerxes' army, iii, 37* 
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Gigif, one of ParysatU's woineii, coofetaes the poisoning of SUtira« 
IT. 15 ; she is put to death, ibid. 

Giigo, soQ of Haiuilc&r, is punished for his father's ill snecess, and 
is bapished,i.'ia5. 

Gisgo, Carthaginian, endeavours to suppress the revolt of the mer- 
cenahes, i. 275 ; Sitendius, their general, puts him to death, ^8. 

Gisgo etideavours to prevent the Carihaginians trom acoeptiog the 
conditions of peace proposed by Scipio, i. 3il. 

Glabrio (Man. Acilius) obtains Bithyniaand Pontusfor his province, 
where LucuUus commanded before, viii. U6 ; his discourse on 
his arrival augments the licentiousness ot LucuUus's troops, ibid. 

Glaocias, king ot lliyrium, takes Pyrrhus under his protection, and 
re-establishes him in his dominions, vl i7. 

Giauco, a young Athenian, desirous of having a share in the admi- 
nistration of the public aftkirs, i«. 77 ; Socrates, m a eonversation, 
obliges him to own his incapacity for them, 78. 

Gobryas, an Assyrian nobleman, puts himself and family under the 
protection of CyniSj j. 119 i he puts himself at the head of a body 
of troops at the siege of Babylon, 149 : Gobryas enters into the 
conspiracy agninst Smerdis the Magian, ^47 ; his interpretation of 
the present given Darius by the Scythians, ibid. 

Gobryas, a Persian nobleman, commands in the army of Artazer* 
xes, at the battle of Cunaxa, iii. 54'2. 

Gop. Answer of Simouides to a prince who asked hiro what God 
was, .ii 16^ i one supreme Gon acknowledged by Socrates, iv. 80. 

Gordion, capital city of Phrygia, famous for the chariot to which the 
Gordianknot was tied, which Alexander cut, v. 102. 

Gorgias, so[>hist, is scat deputy from the Leontines to Athens to 
demand aid against the Syracusans, iii. 232. 

Gorgiasy officer ^f Antiochus Eptphanes, marches with Nicanor 
against J^ulas Maccabaeus, vii. 113 ; his troops are put to flight 
115. 

Gorgicias, Theban, joins Pelopidas to expel the tyrants of Thehes^ 
iv. 268. 

Government. Different kinds of government, iv. Itl ; which would 
be the most perfect, 112 v aim and end of all government, ibid. 

Gracehus (Tiberius) distinguishes himself at the siege of Carthage, 
ii. 22 ; being tribune of the people, he proposes a law eoneeming 
the win of Attains, and is killed soon after, vii. 282. 

Graonicus, river of Phrygia, famous for the victory of Alexander 
over the Persians, v. 93 

Greeee, Greeks. Geographical description of ancient Greece, ii. 
252; history of Greece divided into four ages, 254, vii. 237 ; primi- 
tive origin of the Greeks, ii. S55 ; dinerent states of which 
Greece was composeil, 258 ; migrations of the Greeks into Asia 
Minor, 262, &c. ; settlemenU of the .Greeks in Sieily, iii. 233 ; 
manners and customs of the Greeks in Sicily, iv. tit, 8cc. ; re- 
publican government instituted almost universally in Greeee, 
iL S65 ; Monsieur Bossuet's refieetwns upan that kind of go- 
vernment, V. 304 ; love of liberty, the peculiar characteristic f 
the Greeks vi. 242 ; different kind of troops that composed the 
Armies of the Greeks, iv. 152 ; ships, and naval forces, 155 ; peo- 
ple of Greeee very warl ke in all times, 148 ; origin and cause of 
courage and military virtue amongst the Gre^s, 149 5 re^g' 
2 2 
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of Uie Greeks, I 24 t of the! ftugiiries, 35 ; of (h« oraeTe^, 37 ; &- 
raoas gamtt and eofflbata of Greece, 46 ; dilference of taste of 
the GiSeks and Rotnant in respect to fmblic shows, 66 ; dispotes 
for the prize of wit, shows, and representations of the theatre, 
104 ; iliastrions men who distinguished themselves mdst in arti 
and sciences amongst the Greeks, h. 305 ; dialects of the Greeks, 
m^. — ^See the articles \theniaos and Lacediemooiaas,for what re- 
lates to the wars of Greece with the Persians and Macedonians.— 
Greece becomes a Roman province, vii. 333 ; reflections apon the 
causes of the grandeur, decline, and ruin of Greece, tST, slc. 

Grypus.— -See AntiochUs Grypaa. 

Gnlussa, sod of Masinissa, divides the kingdom with bis tiro bro- 
thers after his father's death, il. 32. 

Gyges kins Caodaules. kiikg of Lydia, whose principal officer he was, 
and ascends the throne in bis stead, ii« 85 ; what Piato.says of bis 
ring, ibid. 

Gylippas, Lacedaemonian, goes to the aid of Syracuse, besieged by 
the Vtheniaus, iii i5$ ; his arrivtd in Sicily changes the face of 
things, 259 ; he (^liges the Athenian^ to surrender at diseretiaa, 
278 ; his sordid avarice sullies the glory of his great actsoos, 
318. ) 

Gymnastic, art of forming the athletae, L 50. 

(vynaecaea, or apartments of the ladies amongst the Greeks, L 49. 

H. 

H Jsxus, mountain between Thrace and Thessaly, viil 81 . 

Hair of Berenice, vi. 119. 

Haliartus, city of Boaotia, sides w th Perseus, vii. 142 ; the praetor 
Lucretius takea and entirely demolishes it, 155. 

Hfllicarnassus, city of Doris, ii. 254 ; besieged and taken by Alex- 
ander, V. 99, 

Ilalyattes, king of Lydia^ ii. 86 ; war of that prince with Cyax- 
ares, ibid.; he coptinues the siege of Miletus begun by lus father, 
ibid.; he raises the si^ge of that City, and wherefore, 87. 

Hamilcar commands the army sent by the Carthaginians into Sicily 
at the refjuest of Xerxes, i. 232, iii. 156 ; it is defeated by Gelon, 
tyraiit of Syracuse, ibid. ; his death, i. 232. 

Hamilcar, son of Gyscon, commands the Carthaginian armjf' against 
Agathocles, aod gains a great victory over him, !. 245 ; he falls 
alive into the hands of the Syracnsans whilst besieging their city, 
251 ; lie is put to death, ibid. 

iliCmitoar, snrbamed Barca, general 6f fhe Carthagiolaria, i. 270 { 
boldness and ability of that general, ibid. ; he cotnmands the ar- 
my against the mercenaries, 278 ; and defeats them entirely. 279 ; 
he gdes to Spain, which he conquers in a short time, 285 ; he is 
killed in a battle, 286. 

Flarailcar, sumamed Rhodanu^, a Carthaginian, goes into the eamp 
of Alexander by order of Carthiige, t. 251 ; at his return he is 
pot to death, ibidi 

Hannibal, son of GiMo, H placed at the head of the troops sent fay 
the Carthaginians into Sieily to the aid of the people of Segesta, 
ir. 233 ; actioniof that g^eril in Sieily, 234 ; he dies there df 
the plague, 235. 
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fl^anniblil tommands the Carthaginian fleet, and ii defeated by the 
consul Duihus, i. 259 ; he besieges the mercenaries m Tunis, t^80 ; 
he fails into ihe!r bands and is crucilied, ibid. 

Hannibal, surnamed the Great, at nine years of age goes with his 
father, who was bent^to comm&nd in S^jain, i. t283 ; he sfi{)p<)inted 
to command there alter Aadnibal's death, 286 ; after several con- 
quests he besieges Saguntam, i28S ; and takes it, ibid. ; h<: pre- 
pares for his rharch into Italy, 2QU ; he goes to Cadiz, and with 
li^liat view, ibid. ; he begins his march, 291 ; his expcdiiions as 
Car as the Ubone, ibid. ; he passes that river, 292 ; his march ufiei • 
-wards, 29J ; be passes the Alps, 295 ; he enters Italy, 297 ; he 
defeau the Romans 'near the river Ticiuus, 298, &c. ; then at 
Trebia, 302 ; he marches to Tuscany, 304 ; he loses an eye in 
passing the Apennines, dOS ; bfe gains a battle near the lake of 
Thrasymene, 306 ; he concludes a treaty with Phihp, and sends 
ambassadors to him, vi. 232 ; his conduct in regard to Fabius, i. 
$07 i his manner of extricating himself from the wrong step he 
bad taken at Cassilmom, 309 » he gains a famous victory near 
Cannae, 311, he } he sends deputies to Carthage, with the news 
of his Victory, and to demand reinforcements, 315 ; he winteis at 
Capua, 316 j and suffers the courage of his troops to be enervat- 
ed by the luxury of that place, 317 ; he makes a treaty with «ti- 
cronymos, viii. 38. 

Bad success of Haiinibat, i. 317 ; he &^es to the aid of Capua^ 
besieged by the Romans, 319 ; to make a diversion, he marches 
suddenly back against Rome, ibid. ; after various attempts, he a- 
BandoDS that enterprise, 320 ; he is recalled into Africa, 326 ; he 
tias an interview with Scipio, 328 ; followed by a battle in which 
be is defeated, 329 s he escapes to Carthage, ibid. ; he causes a 
peace to be concluded with the Romans, 330 ; he undertakes and 
effects the reformation of tlie courts of justice and finances at Car- 
thage, 335 ; pursued by the Romans, he retires to Antiochus, 338 ; 
his diseourseito-that prince and the advice he gives him, ibid. ; he 
goes into Syria and rhoonicia to bring ships from thence, vi. 357 ; 
he is defeated at sea by the Rhodians, 359 ; he retires first to the 
island of Crete, i. 342 ; then to ^rusias, ibid. ; be does that prince 

Seat services, ibid, ; betrayed by Prusias, he poisons himself, 343; 
annibal's character and panegyric, 344. 
Hannibal,<young^Carthaginian, sent to Hieronymus by Hannibal the 

Great, viii. 38. 
Uanno, citizen of Carthage, forinos the design of making hi'msrif 

roaster of the eommoa wealth, i. 244; he is discovered and pv* 

nrshed, 245. 
Hanno, Carthaginian, is placed at the head of the troops against 

Agathocles, i. 248 ; he is killed in battle, 249. 
Hanno, general of the Carthaginians, is defeated by the Roroau 

near the islands .S^gates, i. 272, ^c. ; the Carthaginians give bim 

the command of their troops aeaiast the mercenaries, 277 ; the 

command is iaken frotn him, ibid. ; the Carthaginians place hhn 

again at the head of their troops, 281 ; Hanno opposes in vain 

the undertaking of the second Punic war> 286. 
Harmodius conspires against the tyrarits of Athens, ii. 301 ; his 

death, ibid. ; statues erected in honour of him by the Atheniaos^ 

203. 
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Harmonia» vife of Theqiiitiis, is pat to deaUi by order of the pe*" 

pl^ of Syracuse, viii. 4i2. 
Harpagus, officer of Astyages, is ordered by that prince to make 
away witU Cyrus, ii. 177 ; rage of Astyages apon diacoveriog that 
Ilarpagos had disobeyed his orikrsi aod the revenge he takes on 
hiin, itMd. 
Harpalas, governor of Babylon for Alexander, quits the servieeof 
that prince, and retires to* Athens, v. 270 ; he succeeds in bribing 
Demosthenes with his presenU, ^2 ; the Athenians drive Harpa- 
las out of their city, bid. 
Harpates, son of Tiribasus, assassinates Araames by order of Ochos, 

Iv. 3i». 
Hecataeus, one of Alexander's officers, causes Attalas to be assas- 
sinated by that prince's order, y, 84. 
Ilegelochus, Physcon's general, defeats the Alexandrians, aod takes 

their general Mars^as prisoner, vil 290. 
Hegelipyla, wife of Miltiades, and mother of Cimon, iii. 3. 
Hegetorides, Thasian, ex poses bis life for the safety of bis city, besieg- 
ed by the Athenians, iii. 11^ 
Helena, daughter of Tyndarus, and wife of Meoelaus, carried away 

by Paris, son of Pnam king of Troy, ii^ ^^1. 
Helenus, son of Pyrrhus, accompanies his father to the siege of Ar- 
^os, vi. 97 ; he enters the city with a body of troopit, which oc- 
casions a confusion, in which his father perishes, 98. 
Helepolis, machine of war invented by Demetrius, vi. 8. 

Helicon of Cyzicus, mathematician, iv. SI9> 
Heliodorus, prime minister to Seleucus Philopator, goes to Jerusa- 
lem, to take away the treasures of the temple, vii. 86 ; chastise- 
ment which he receives from €roD on that account, 87 ; he pai« 
sons Seleucus and usurps the crown, 88 ; he is expelled by Ea- 
menes, 89. 
Heliopotis, C'ty of the Lower Egypt, famous for its temple dedicst- 

ed to the sun, i. 141 ; furious actions of Cambyses there, tiS. 
RettHuodicae, name of those who presided in the athletic games of 

Greece, u 52. 
Hellen, son of Deucalion, king of Thessaly, from whom the Greeks 

derive their name EnXnves, ii. 269L 
Hellespont, strait between Europeand Asia, iii. 33. 
Helots. Origin and condition of the Helots, i. 100 ; eruelliea of the 
liacedaemotiians in respect to them, li. 236 ; revolt of the Helots 
against the Lacedaemonians, iii. lit. 
Hemerodromi. Runners or couriers among the Greeks, v\, 383. 
Hephaestion, Alexander's fHvourite. Mistake of the captive prin- 
cesses in respect to him, ▼. 121 ; he receives a wound at the hat- 
tie of Arbela, 172 ; Alexander makes him marry Darius's young* 
cat daughter, 269 ; his death, 275 ; Alexander's esteem for that 
favourite, ibid. ; extraordinary honours which that prince causes 
to be paid him after his death, 278, &c. 
neptaf.omis, or Middle Egypt, description of it, i. 127. 
neraclen, ©ity ©f Pontus. Tyrants who governed it, i. 120 ; destruc- 
tion of u.at city by Cotta,Tiii. 104. 
IITa ?* ^** ^tdia, besieged and taken by the consul Atalioi vil 

99>7, «XC. 
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Hemdeai wife of ZoSi^i^ti of the family of Hiero, it manacred 

with her ehildren, by order of the people of Syraeose, viH. 43. 
HeracUdae, or descendantB fh)m Herculei. They aueeeed the Aty. 
adae in the kmgdom of L^dia, ii* 84 { they seize Peloponnesus, 
and are soon after driven oat of it, 259 ; they re-enter Pelopun- 
nesua, and seize Laeedaemon, 261 ; they endeavour to appose the 
aggrandizement of the Athenians^who defeat them in a buttle, 263, 
H«ra6ildet»ininisterof Seuthesiking of Tbraee. His perfidy, iv. 10. 
Herodide*, exile of Syracuse, comes to the aid of his cooninr 
agatest Diooysios, iv 226 ; the Syraeusana choose h m adroirafy 
ibid. ; his envy of Dion, 227 ; he is obliged to call In Dion to the 
aud Of Syracuse, 232 ; and to put himself into his hands, 233 ; Dion 
restores him the command in chief by sea, 234 ; Hersclides re- 
news hife intrigues against Dion, ibid. ; Dion is obliged 10 sufier 
him to be killed 336, 
Heraclidci^ Philips minister, his character, vi. 290 ; Philip sacrifi- 

ees liim to gain the affection of the Macedonians, ibid. 
HeraeUdes of fiyzantiara, is deputed by Antioohos to Scipio Afri« 

canus, vii. 4. 
Heracfides, treasurer of the province of Babylon, is banished by De« 
metrius Soter, vii. 259 ; he is appointed by Ptolemy, Attalus and 
Ariarathes, to prepare Alexander Bala for personating the son of 
Antioehtu Epiphanes, in order to his reigning instead of Deme- 
trias, 263 ; he carries him to Rome, where he succeeds in caus- 
ing him to be acknowledged king of Syria, ibid. 
Herbessu^ «ty of Sicily, iv. 179. 
Hercules, son of Alexander and Barnna, v. Sl4 ; is put to death 

by Polylperchon, 391. 
Herippidas. Spartan. His too rigid exactness obli«:es Spithridates to 

abandon the party of the Lacedaemonians, iv. S3. 
Hermiaa, Carian, is declared prime minister of Antiochns the Great, 
vi. 186 ; his character, ibid. ; he removes Epigenes, the most able 
of Antiochus's generals, 190 j Antlochus causes him to be as^assi- 
natled, ibid, 
f lermoerates, Syractisan, encourages his qitizens to defend them- 
selves against the Athenians, iii. 252 ; he is elected general, ibid. 
Hermolaus, officer in the thiin of Alexander, conspires against that 

prihee, v. 230 ; he is discovered and punished; ibid. 
Ilerodv Idumaean, is made governor of Galilee, vii 334 1 he escapes 
from Jerusalem to avoid falling into the hands of the Parthians, 
335 3 be goes to Rome, and is declared king of Judaea by the se- 
nate, ibid. ; be forms the itiege of Jerasalem, 336 ; he goes to 
SamAria, and eapoases Mariamne, ibid. ; he makes himself master 
of Jemsalere, and aaeemls the throne of Judaea, 137. 
Herodicavoiie of the principal persons of Thessaly. Unhappy fate 

of that prince and his family, vii. 64. 
UerododiB, Greek historian. His birth, iii. 22| applauses which he 
rcedted at the Olympic games on reading his history there, i. 69. 
Herodotus, friend of Demetrius, son of Philip, is se'zed on that 
prmce's account, vii 82; he ik put to the rack, and dies under 
the torture, ibid. 
Hesk>d, Greek poet, ii. 307. 

liezekiah, kmg of Judah, is cured miraeolously, U. 63 ^ he sbow« the 
ambasiadoirs of the king of Babylon his riches and bis palace^ ibid.; 
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Gob immms him by bit prophet, ibid. ; McomplidiiDeBt tiihase 
threats, ibid. 

Hidamet, Penian of great quality, Statira'8 father, iiL 323. 

Hiempwl, son of Mieipts, king of Namidia, ii. 36 $ JugurtlM aantei 
him to be murdered, 34. 

H erax, of Aotioeb, becomes prime min'tster to Phyaeoa, in, 977; 
that pr'nce puts htm to death, ibid. 

Hiero Ir brother of Gelon, neif^os after him in Syraenae, iti. I6t s bii 
charaetei , ibid. ; suspicions wbioh he forms against his broiber, 
ibid.; he attmets learned men about him, 16§; his goodnesto 
the children of Anaxilaus, 164; his death, ibid. 

Hiero 11. His birth, viii. 20; he is chosen eaptain.generml oftbe 
Syracosans, ibiii. ; and soon after elected king, 32 ; he qeits (be 
party of the Carthaginians, and eapooses that of the Romans, 
5iA; he aids the former against the mercenaries, 24 ; his pacific 
reign, 35 ; he part'cularly favours agriculture, ibid. ; discinguislied 
proofs which he gives of his attachment to the Romans in the se- 
cond I'unic war, 28 ; he takes advantage of the skill of Arebinae- 
des who makes abundance of machines of war for him for the 
defence of a pfaee, 30^ galley which Archimedes builds for him, 
33, fcc. ; he d.es at a great age, much lamented by his people, 35. 

Hierncles father ef Hiem, caases his son to be exposed, and then 
to be brought back to his house, vhere he edocatet hm nrlth great 
care, viiL 20. 

Hieroglyphics. Signification of the word, i. 151. i 

Hieronymus, lliero's grandson, reigns after him at Syracuse, and 
by his vices causes him to he much regretted, viii. 35, &e. s be 
mskes an alliance with Haonibal» 38 ; he is killed in a coitspi- 
raoj, ibid. 

Hieroi>h antes, name given the person who presided at the ceremony 
of the feast of Elensis, i. 32. 

Himeria, city of S oily. lu foundation, iii. 334 $ its deatmctioii, 
i. 23i. 

Himilcon, Carthaginian general, comes to Sicily to drive the Ro* 
mans out of it, viii. 51 ; he perishes there, 54. 

Hippacra, city of Africa, refuses at first to join the mercenaries, 
f. 276 : And joins them afterwards, 279. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratns, governs at Atheris after hia father's 
death, ii. 301 ; his taste for literature, ibid. ; he is killed in the 
conspiracy of Harroodius and Arlstogiton, ibid. 

Hippariniys, brother of Dionysius, drives Callippus out of Syracuse, 
and reigns there two years, iv. 239. 

Hippias, son of Pis' stratus, retains the sovereignty after the death 
of his father, ii. 301 ; he finds means to frustrate the conspiracy 
formed by Harmodius and Aristogiton, ibid. ; he is compelled to 
quit Attica, and goes to settle in Phrygia, 303; he takea tefiige 
in Asia with Artaphernes, 305, 356 ; lie engages the PerllansTn 
the war against the Greeks, and serves them as a guide, iii. 9 ; he 
is killed at Marathon, fighting against his country, 12. 

Hippocrates, famous physician. His great aHlity, it. 227) hia disin- 
tereiitedness. iii. 185. 

Hippocrates, native of Carthage, is sent by Hannibal to Hieronymigt 
and resides at his court, viii. 38 ; he becomes one of the prtaci^ 
magistrates of Svracose, 41 ; he marches to the aid of Leontium, 
45 $ and is forced to fly, ibid. ; he and Epicydcs possess themselves 
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4»r «lt ftiitiioritjr at Syracuse, 46; be makes war in the field ai^inst 

Mareellus, 51, 54; the plaj^ue destroys him and his troops, ibid. 

Hipponax, satyrio poet, known by his verses against Bupalus and 

Atbenis, it. 309. 
Holofernes, general for the king of Assyria, marches against the b* 
meHteSy and besieges BethuUa, ii. 66) Joditb cnto otf lus bead, 
ibid. 
Holofemes, supposed brother of \riarathet, king of Cappadocia, de- 
thrones 1i.id and reigns in his stead, viii. II ; he is driven out fay 
Attafcis, and retires to Antioch, ibid. ; he enters into a couspiraoy 
against Demetrius, his benefactor, ibid. ; tiiat prince imprisons 
him, Vi. 
Homer, famous poet, ii. 305, &e.; to what perfection he carried 

the species of poetry to which be applied 'himself, 906. 
Hopbra, king of Egypt— See Apries. 
Horses. The Horse, or the Knights, a comedy of Aristophanes, i. 

8i 
Hoshea, king of Samaria, revolts against the king of Assyria, it 61 $ 
he is laden with chains by Salmanasar, and put in p^on for the 
rest of his life, 6!l. 
Hyveinthus, feafts celebrated in honour of him at Lacedaemon, iii. 

65. 
HyUa, a city of Sicily, famous for its honey, iii. dS4. 
Hjdames commands the Persians called the Immortals, in the army 

of Xerxes, iii 37. 
Hydraotes, a river of India, v. 248. 
Hymereos, brother of Demetrius Phalereui, is delivered up to An« 

tipater, who i>uts him to death, v. 3i3. 
Hjperbolus, Athenian. His character, iii. 230 ; be endeavours to 
irritate the people against Nicias and Aloibiadei^ ibid. ; he is ba- 
nished by the ostracism, ibid. 
Hypaid*atia, one of the wivea of Mithridates. Her masculine coa- 

rage, viii. 129. 
Hyreamans, people in the neighbourhood of Babylonia, sul:gected by 

Cyrus, ii. 116. 
Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, is sent by his father to the court of Alex- 
andria to compliment the king upon the birth of his son Philome- 
tor, vii. 38 ; he distinguishes himaell there by his address and mag- 
nificence, ibid. 
Hyrcanus (John), son of Simon, is declared high-priest and prince 
of the Jews aner his father's death, vii» 284 ; he is besieged by 
Antiocbns Sidetes, in Jerusalem ibid. ; and surrenders by capitula- 
tion, 285 ; be renders himself absolute and independent, 228 ; ho 
renews the treaty with the Romans. 291 ; he augments his power 
io Jfidaea, 297 ; he takes Samaria and demolishes it, 298 ; he be* 
comes an enemy to the Pharisees, 300 ; he dies 301. 
Hyrcanus, son of Alexander Jannaeus, . is made high-priest of the 
Jews, vii. 326 ; after the death of Alexandra, he takes possession 
of the throne, 328 ; he is obliged to submit to Aristobulus his 
younger brother, 329 ; he has recourse to Pompey, who replacea 
him upon the throne, 333, &c ; he is again dethroned by Paoo- 
rus, son of Orodes, and delivered up to Antigonus, who causes his 
ears to be cut off, 335 ; the Parthians carry bira into the Ettjt, 
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ibid. ; he Mtnnii to Jeroialem, whete Herod fnxit him to deiih 
ibid. 

HyttMpci, father of Darias, governor of Pertie, ii. 190. 

HyttBtttet, leeond ton of Xerxet, i» made goremer of Bactriam, 
il 79 ; his reaMBteoeaa from eoart makea way fin* h|a brother Ar» 
lasers e» to ateend the throne, ibid. $ ^Btaxones ondertafcea to 
reduce him, 102 ; and entirely rains bis party, ibid. 

Hystlaeos, tyrant of Miletus, preraiis upon the g«ierals of Ionia 
not to abandon Darias, then employed in a var with theSeydu- 
ans, il 348; Dahos grraats him a territocy ia Thraae, where be 
baiMs a city, S50 ; that prioee reeals him to eaurt, ibid, t Uyt- 
tiaeus seeretly supports the revolt of the lonians^ 954 $ be 
firms a oonspiraey against the {|;ovemme&t, 558; he la dis- 
covered, ibid. ; he i> taken by the Persians, deKvered up to Ar- 
taphemes, and put to death, 3d0 j cbaraeter of Uyttiaaasi ibid 

I. 

lACCHtrfb-^See Baechni. 

Jad«1a8, high-priest of the Jews, implores the protection of Gob 
against Alexander, v. 147 ; honours paid him by that prioee, 148; 
his death, 337. 

lalysus, founder of Rhodes, represented in a painting by Protogenes, 
vi. 15. 

Jason, tyrant of Pherae, is declared generaliisimo of the Thessa* 
liana,! v. 290 ; death puts a stop to his designs, ibid. 

Jason supplants his brother Onias, high-priest of the Jews, til 90 ; 
he is supplanted himself by his brother M enelaus, 92 ; he takes 
Jerusalem, and obli|[es Menelaus to retire into the citadel, 96. 

Javan. or Ion, son of Japhet, father of all the people known under 
the name of Crreeks, il 255. 

Iberians, people of Asia, subjected by Poropey, viil 125. 

Ibis, animal adored by the Egyptians, i. 152. 

Icetasof Syracuse, tyrant of the Leontines, causes the wife and mo« 
ther-in-law of Dion to be put to death, iv. 238 ; the Syracusans 
call in his aid against Dionysius, and elect him their general, 242 ; 
he conceives the design of making himself maner of Syracuse, 
ibid. ; and seizes great part of the city, 244 ; Timoleon marches 
against him, and obliges him to live as a private person m the city 
of the Leontines, 251 ; Tcetas revolts against ^Timoleon, who 
ponidies him and his son with death, 252. 

lehneomon, animal adored in Egypt, 1 155. 

Iddm aeans, people of Palestine. Hyrcanus obliges them to embrace 
Judaism, Vil 322. 

Jeohonias, or Jehoiachiro, king of Judah, is led captive to Babylon> 
ii. 68 ; he is set at liberty aner an imprisonment there of thirty- 
seven years, "2. 

Jehoaz, king of Judaea^ led captive into Egypt, where he dies, I 
192. 

Jehoiachim is placed hj Nechap upon the throne of Judaea in the 
room of his brother Jehoaz, i. 192 j he is conquered by Nabucho- 
donosor, ii. 67 ; he revolts against that prince, 68 ; his death, 
ibid. 

m, city of Palestine, i. 24 ; takmg of that city by Nechao» 
it is besieged by Seoachcrib^ and minenlouily dtUvered, H 
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160 ; it is bciined tnd taken b/ NabqchodonoNr, 67 t iU forti- 
fications demoliaM by that prioee, ibid. ; and rebuilt bj order of 
Artaxerxei^ iii. V20 ; Alexaoder'a entrance into Jerutalem, ▼. 
14S ; it is besieged and taken by Ptolemy, 339 ; it is taken and 
plundered by Antioehus Epiphanes, vii. 96 ) its temple is profan- 
cdv ibid. ; it is taken by Antioehus Sideles, vho causes its fort^- 
cations to be demoUshed»dS4 s Pompey takep Jertumlem by storip, 
SS2 ; Caesar pertnito iU vails to he rebuilt, whieh Pompey had 
caused to he deoMlished, 334 ; Herod Ukes Jerusafem, 337. 
jEsm CHaiaT, his kingdom foretold by Daniel, ii. 166 ( c<»Arait 
between the kingdoms of the vocld and the kingdom of Coai^T, 
167, 
.J« vs. Massaere of the Jews by order of SenaeheriK >>• ^ i Aver- 
sion of the Jewsibr the Samaritans, 65 ; captivity of the Jew9 at 
Babylon, and Its duration, 67, &o. i Cyrus's edict £di* their ret»m 
to Jerusalem, 163 ; the rebuilding of their city opposed b;f tlie 
Samaritans, 164, 331 $ Dariua crmBrms Cyrus's edict in th^ fa- 
TOUT, 831 ; his edict against the Jews reivoked at the soUcitatiou 
of Esther, 20-2 j the Jews are confirmed io their priwteges by 
Xarzes, iil S3 ; and allterwards by Artaxentes, 119 1 QcKus car- 
ries a great number of Jews captive into Egypt, iv. 339 $ the 
Jews refose to submit to Alexander, v. 146 ; they obtain great 
wrileges from that prince, 153 i they rafose to work at the 
tildiog <£ the temple of Belus, S83. 

The Jews settle at Alexandria in great nanbcsi. ?. 378 ; all 
idiose who were slaves in Egypt are set at liberty, tL 67 ; the Jeirs 
eufamit to Antioehus the Great, vi. 993; cruelties which th^ siif- 
§6r from Antioehus Epiphanes* viL.dS, 103; they gain great vic- 
tories under Judas Itfaecabaeus, first over the generals of that 
prince, then over those ef Antioehus Eupator, and over himself 
in person. 111, 114, 251, ^%S ; they make peice with Antioehus, 
254 ; they gain new victories ever the generals of Demetrius Soter, 
260 i they are deelareil friends and allies of the Romans, 361 1 
they build a temple in Egypt, 265, lie.; they revenge themselves 
on the iahabiunts of AnSoeh, for the evils they had soffiered from 
them, 270 ; they renew the treaties with the Romans, 273 : they 
nre subjected by Antioehus Sidetes, 285 ; hi'itory of the Jews un- 
der Aristobulos, 321 ; Alexander Jannaeus, 323 ; Alexandra, 326; 
Aristobulus, 329; Uyrcanus, 333; Antigonus, 336; the fOTS- 
icignty over the Jews transferred to a stranger, 337. 
Imileon, son of Hanno, is sent lieutenant to Hannibal on his coing to 
oommand in Sicily, i. S34 ; he takes Agrigentum, 236 ; he puta 
an end to the war by a treaty vrith Dioaysios, and retwna to Car- 
thage, ibid. ; he returns to Sicily at the head of an army, 238 ; 
the plague spreadsin his army, 230 } be is defeated by Dionysins, 
ibid.} he leaves his troops to the mercy of Hie enemy> ffiA ntires 
to Carthage, vrhere he kills himself, S4a 
Immortality of the sout— See Soul. 
Immunities.'— >See Exemption. 
Imposts.'«-S«e Tributes or Taxes. 
Inaehtts, king of Argos, ii. 258. 

Inarus, prince ef the Libjrans, is chosen king by the Egyptians, and 
supports their revolt against the Persians, iii. 115 ; he treats with 
VOL. vm. A a 
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Me ga byi u i, ggacnJ of the Peniuia, and nrreoden himieiC H ; 
be is delivered to the metlier oC Artaxerzei^ And put to death, 117. 

lodathynot, king of the Scythiani, attacked by Dttiat, iL 64/ ; an- 
6wer of that pr noe Co Iladriii% who teot todemand fire aad vater 
from hiai, ibirL 

India, ref^ ef Asb, divided into two pait^ i 23, v. 23& ; maiiDen of 
iti inbabiiaiiti«-S5$ ; tantietot'tbat 0000117. 93i, fce. : history of the 
eommeive with that eountiy from Solomonli tioie to the present, 
i. 143, ke. ; very aogabr diapate between two Indian WDBoeo after 
the death of their oommon husband, r. 363 $ expeditions of Semi- 
nunis into India, li- 53 $ oonqnest of Indhi by Dariu% 351 ; then 
1^ Aiexunder v t235. bic 

Inta^thttriics a Perswn loixl. His iosolenee and ponishment, u. 335. 

Interest of money amongst the Romans, >ui. 101. . 

lobM, Mreond son of Aotipater, and cup bearer to Alexander, is sus* 
liected of having poisoned that prince, ▼. 285. 

Ion, son o( Xuthus, who gave bis name to looia, iL 263. 

Ion, favour te of Perseus, delivers up that prince's ehiidren to Oc« 
Uvim, vii. 189. 

Jonathan, Jew and Saddocee, bringa over Hyreanus to has seetlrom 
that ot the Pharisees, vii. 300. 

Jonathan, brother of Jodas Maoeabaeua, succeeds him in thegorem- 
ment of Judaea, vil. 261 ; he accepts of the bigfa-pnesthood from 
Alexander Bala, and aids that prince against Demetrius Soter, 264; 
he onderukes to drive the Greeks out of the citadel whieh they 
had in Jerusalem, 269, &c ; Demetnus Nicator orders him to at- 
tend him upon that affsir, ibid. ; Jonathan aids that prince aguost 
the people of Antioch, 270-; disgusted by the ingratitade ^De- 
metrius, he declares for Antiodnis Theos, 271 ; he soffiera him- 
self to be deceived by Trrpbon, who puu him to death, 275L 

Ionia, province of Asia Mmor, ii. 254 ; from whom it tskes its 
name, ibid. 

Ionian^ Revolt of the lonians against Darius, il 352 ; they bum 
the city nf Sardis. 357 ; their party is entirely ruined, 358 ; tbcy 
throw off the Persian yoke after the batde en Salamia, and unite 
with the Greeks from thenceforth, iii. 77. 

Joseph, »on of Jacob, i. 1 75. 

Joseph, Onias*8 tiephew, is sent into Egypt to make his ancle's ex- 
cuse to Ptolemy, vl 126 { bis credit wth Ptolemy, 127 ; that 
pr lice gtves him the farming of the revenues of Ccdosyria and 
Palestine wiihoqt security, bid. 

Josiah, king of Jodah, marches against Neebao^ is deCeated and dies 

- of a wound he received n battle, i. 191. 

Iph;crates, A then an, is sent to ai«i Coreyra, iv. 272 s he is placed 
at the head of the Greeian troops m the expedition of Artaxer- 
xes agaiost E{*ypt, 31 1 $ he retires to Athens, where Phamnbasni 
causes h m tube accused of making the expedition miscarcy, 813; 
the Athenians employ him n the war with the allies, 325 ; be is 
accused by Chares, and cited to take his tr al, 328 ; means whieh 
be employs for his defence, ibid. $ he iie-establ-shes Perdaeeas 
upon the throne of Macedonia, v. 3 ; pra'ae of Iphcratca, iv. 325; 
military disolpl'ne whrch he establishes amongst the troo|M^ ibid. 

Ipsus,ctyof Phrygia, famous for the victory of Ptolemy, Caisnnder, 
Seleueus, and Lysinaachus, over Antigonoi and Demetr.ns, vi. 8L 

Irony attributed to Socrates, iv. 82. ' 
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riMdas, yooMf SpirUn. His great eourage, it. 300. 

Isagonis, Athenian, forms a faetion in Athens after the expulsion cf 

the tyrants, ii. 9(H. 
^laehoUs, Spartan, guards an inpCH-tant pass daring the irruption of 
the Tbebans into LMonia, and distingaishes himself in a peeottar 
manner, iv. 281. 
late, part of the tiij of Synwose. Deteription of it, in. 949. 
Iimenias, llieban, is made prisoner wKh Pelopidas, by Alexander of 

Pberae, ir. 992; he is delivered by Epamsnondss, 294> 
lameoios, Polemarch of Thebes, is seised by Leontides, snd earned 
prisoaer to the eitadel, iv. 2&9 1 he is eondemned and executed , 

laoerates. Creak orator. Serviees whieh he rndeavonred to render 
the Athenians by his writings, iv. 329 1 liis death, v. 5S. 

Xaoerates, Greek grammarian, is sent prisoner to Rome for having 
endeavoared to justify the asssssination of Oetaviat, fii.262. 

Isaus, eity of Cilieia, famous for Alexander's victory over DariuSi v. 

lathmian, solemn games of Greeee, I 48. 

Italians raassiusred in Asis Minor by order of Mithridates, viii. 75. 

IthobaU king of Tyre, when besieged by NHbuchodonosor, ii. 6f. 

Ithoma, a eitv of Messenia, famous for the battle fooght there be- 
tween the Messenians and L4iee<Ueroonians, I 1()3 ; the inhabit- 
ants of that^ity subjected by ttie Laeedsemooians, 105. 

Tturaea, part of (Joeloi^a, vii. 322 ; the Itiirseans are compelled bj 
Aristobulos to embrace Judaism, ibid.; 

Xaba, I. king of Mauritania, is conquered by Catsar, and kills him- 
self, ii. 40, 

Ifaba IL son of the former, is led in Caesar's triumph whilst an io« 
faht, ii. 40 ; Augustas restores him the dominions of his father, 
ibid. ; literary works ascribed to this prince, ibid. 

Judas, called A^ccabaeus, third son of Mattathias, is chosen general 
by his father against Aotioclius Epiphanes, vii. 1 10 ; he gains se- 
veral great victories over that prince's generals, III, Sec t he re* 
takea the temple, and dedicstes it anew to the service of Gov, 
116 ; he gains new advantages over the generals of Antiochus Ru- 
pator,4ind over that prmoe in person, 251 ; repeated victories of 
Judas Maceabaeus over tl»e generals of Demetrius Soter, 260 < he 
dies in battle fighting valiantly 26 1. 

.Tndaea, region of Syria called also Palestine, i. 24. 

Jugurtha, Masinissa's grandson, is adopted by Mieipsa, and associat- 
ed with the other children t that prince, iL 33 ; he se zes the 
kingdom of Numidia, and puts one of the two princes, his brothers 
hy adoptipn, to death, 34 ; he attacks the second w th open force, 

35 ; besieges h m in Ciitha, <b d. ; the Romans declare war against 
him, ibid. ; Jugurtha frustrates the'ir efforts several times by brbea, 

36 ; the Romans send Metellus first, and then Manus. against 
him, who both gain many advantages over him. i7. Sec ; Jugurtha 
has recourse to Bocchos his father-in-law, who gives h<m up to 
the Romans, 39 ; hejs led in triumph, ib d.; and atlerwards thrown 
into a deep dangeoii, where he perishes miserably, 40. 

Julius is sent deputy by the Romans into Achaia. to appease the 

troubles there, vi . 228. 
Junius, consul, is defeated at sea by the Carthaginians, i. 2r(X 
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Jastiee, the nipreme ofTbliiet, it. S0O ; tnd the priMipd ittDiport 

af rt^al amhority, iS. 
Javenttut Thalna (P.), Romap praetor, mareliet ag;aiiiit Andriaam, 

Tii. 936 ; he is kiHed hi t battle, ibid. 

K. 

KnroDOVi. Origin and progresi of ktng;donif from thdr flnt his6- 
tntioD, i. 19. 

L. 

Lmsiiov. Fort titmted in the neighbotirbood of BftWfnm^ St. 949. 

LaboitNoarehod ateeodt the throne of Atof ria, and ia kiNed loon 
after, H. 73 ; bad inelinationi and erfieHjr of that prince^ l\% 

Labjnit— See Belshazzar. 

Labyrinth of Egy^it. Deaeription of it, i. 131. 

Lacedaemon, or Sparta, citj of Peloponnesos, eapittl of Laeenia 

Lacedaemonians or S]>artanB, ii.35SL 

Kings of l^icedaemonia, 360; the Hetvelidae adze Laeednenon, 
-where tvo brothers, Lurysthenet ind Procles, reign join^, 361 ; 
the erown remains in those two faralftefl, ibid. ; the LaoMaetno- 
nians take Elos, and reduce the inhabitants of that city to theeon- 
ditlon of slaves ander the nane of Hc1ot% L 109 ; Lyeargua, leei«- 
lator of Sparta, 101 ; wsr between the Laeedaemoniana and Ar- 
gives, 103 ; first war between the Lacedaemonians and Measeoi- 
• ans, lai; defeat of the Lacedaemonians nearlthoma, 104; they 
take and destroy Ithnni^, and grant peace to the Messenians^ 107; 
Second war of the Lacedaeraonbns and Messenians, ibid, s the 
Lacedaemonians are defeated, 108; they demand a general of the 
Athenians, who give them Tynaeus, by profession a poet, ibid. ; 
by his versiM he inspires them with coarage, and occaaiona their 
gaining a great victory, 109; the Lacedaemonians suMeot the 
Klessentans and rechice them to the condition of Helots, llO* 

The Lacedaemonians dehver Athens from the tyriinojr of the 
Pisistratidae, it 305 ; they undertake to reinstate Hippias^ aon of 
P(si8tratn», but ineffectually, 304, iii. 3; Darius sends to Sparta, 
to demand its sabmisslon, 7 ; the Spartans put his heralds to death, 
8 ; a ridiculous superstition prevents the Lacedaemonians from 
having a share in the battle of Marathon, 9 ; the honour of eom- 
manding the Greeks is conceded to them, 43 ; three hundred 
Spartans dispute the pass of Thermopylae with Xerzet, 45 ; bat- 
tle of Salamis, In which the Lacedaemonians have a great share, 
54, Sec. ; honours which they render Theraistocles after the bat- 
tle, 60 ; the Lacedaemonians, in conjunction with the Athenians, 
eut the army of the Persians in pieces at the battle of Plataea, 60 ; 
they defeat the Persian fleet at the same time near Myeale, 75 ; 
they are desirous of preventing the Athenians from reboilding the 
-Wails of their city, 80; the hatightiness of Pausanias occasions 
their losing the command, 87 ; they send deputies to Athens, to 
accuse Themistocles as an accomplice in Pausanias's eonspiracT, 90. 
Earthquake at Sparta, iii. 138 ; sedition of the Helots, ibid. ; 
seeds of division between Sparta and Athens, 139 ; peaee is re* 
esublished batween the two states, 132 1 jealooiy and difieitnw^ 
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Wlween the LMedaemoniaiM and AlKentaDi, 141 ; treatr of 
peace for tkirty years, 143 ) nev oautei of coinplaiot ami tlissen- 
aiou, 144 ; ofien rapture between Spaita auti Atiieiit, 155 ; Pe- 
lopaonenan war, 175, See. ; alUet of the Lacedaeiiiotuana m that 
"war, 177 ; thej ravage Attica, 179 ; Laoeilaerotm has I'ecourae to 
the Penians, 189 ; lU deputiet are letzed b) tue Athe.iiuns, car. 
ried to Athena, and pat to deaths ibid, i PUuea beaegeii mid tak- 
en by the Lacedaemonians, 193, 2U4 i they abuiiduii Attica, to 
retake PykMirom the Athenians, i205 { they are defeated nt 8ea, 
ibid. ; Lacedaemonians shut up in the island of ^ph^ctetiB, '206 ; 
they SQirender at discretion, ^09 ; exiieditions of the LatreOae- 
XBoniana into Thrwe, )2l6 ; they take AmphiiJolis, ^17 t truce for 
a year between Sparta and Athens, SI 9 { victory oi' the L4ice- 
daeoMNiians over the Athenians near Auipliriwhs, i^l j treaty of 
peace between the two sutes for fifty years ^m. 

The war renewed between Spaita and Athens, iii. ^29 i the 
Laeedaemnoians give Alcibiades r«fui;e, '1*7 ; by his advice they 
aen^ GyUppus to the ai<l of Syracuse, and forufy Decehu in \t- 
Ika, 550, 963 I the Lacedaemoniaas conelude a treaty witn Per- 
aia« ^2S5» S88 | thdr fleet is beaten by the Athenians near C>zi« 
•om, 899 ) they appoint Lysander admiral, 298 ; they beat the 
Aibeaiaa fleet near fiphesos, SOI ; Catlicratidas suecevdii i.y«an- 
der, a09 { defeat of the Laeedaeanonians near the Ar^inuaae, 304, 
Iec. ; they gain a Camooa victory over the Athetiians near /£go8' 
pQl)KRDO% 315 i they take Athens^ 3i7 ; and change the form of 
itf government, 318 ; decree of Sparu coaeeming the ua«' of the 
iBOiiey which Lysander causes to be carried thither, 319 ; infa- 
jBUMis means which they use for ridding themselves of Alutbiades, 
336 ; inhumawty of the Lacedaemonians to the Aiheniaua. wiio 
jQed to avoid the violence of the thirty tyrants, 330. 

The Lacedaemonians furnish Cyrus the Younger with troops 
agaioal his brother ArUxerxes. iii. 339 ; they chustise the inso- 
lence of the inhabitants of Elis, iv. 19 ; they undertake with 
Agesilans at their head, to restore the ancient liberty of the 
Greeks of Asia. 24 s expedition of the Lacedaemonians in Asia, 
29 ; Sparta appoints Agesilaus generalissimo by sea and btnd, 32 { 
leagqe against the Lacedaemooiana 36 ; they gain a great victoiy 
near Nemaea, 39 ; their fleet is defeated by Conou near Cnidoi, 
40 $ battle gained by the Lacedaemoniana at Coronea, 42, &ce. ; 
they conclude apeaee shameful for the Greeks with the Persians^ 
48 ; they dechire war with the Olyotluana, '^58 i they seize the 
citadel of Thebes by fraud and violence, 259 s they receive the 
Olyatbiana into the number of their allies, 261. 

ProsperitT of Sparta, iv. 261 ; the Lacedaemonians are com- 
pelled to qqiit the citadel of Thebes, 269 ; they form an ineffeo. 
tual enterprise against the Piraeus. 271 } thev are defeated near 
Tegyra, 273 ; they declare war gainst the Thebans 276 ; they 
are defeated and put to flight atLenctra, 278. &c. ; the Thefaani 
ravage their country, and advance to thr gates of SparU, 281 ; 
the Laeedaemonians impkire aid of the Athenians, 286 ; Sparta 
bedeged 1^ Epaminondaa. 299 i battle of Mantinaea, in which 
the Laeedaemoniaos are defeated, 302. &c j the Lacedaemoni- 
ans send aid to Taehos, who had revolted against the Pf s^"** 
314 ; enterprise of the LaeedaemouaBS against Megalopoi», 
A a^ 



SSt ; thtf TCvolt ttpAMt the MMcdoniMM, ▼. 194 | ikej men Oe* 
feated by Antipater, ibid. ; Alexander fwvdoot dieikiy t9S. 

Sparta be«efl;ed by PjrrhiM, vi. 98 ; eoiirage of tibe S|Matan 
women daring that liege, 93 ; history of the LaeedaeiMioia&t in 
the reign of Agis, 144 ; and in that of deomenct, 159; Spnita 
falls into the hands of Antigooas Doaon, 180 1 seditfcm in Spwta 
appeased by Philip, 906 ; Sparta joins the JEiotiana agaftnat that 

?rinee, 810 s several actions between the LacedaemoDiana and 
'hillp, 883 ; Sparta Joins with the iEtolmns In the treaty with 
the Romans, 940 ; ftfacbanidas beeomes tyrant of Sparta^ ihid. ; 
the Laecdaemonians defeated by PhilopCBmen near M antlBaea, 
864 I Nabis soeeeeda Maehanidas^ 867 ; hit emel trearaent of the 
Lacedaemonians, ibid. ; Qomtioa Fbiminfams besieges Sparta, 986 ; 
enterprise of the ^totiahs against 8parta» Me ; that eity esters 
mto the Achaean league, 343 % the Spartans emeUy to-eated by 
their exiles vii. 85 ; war between the Laeedaemonians and Aehae- 
ans,887; the Romans separate Sparta from the Aehaean leagiie«88& 
Politieal gorernment of Sparta it 966,iv. 1 18; abstract of the Spar- 
tan goTemroent, 113; knre of poverty, 116; laws establisiied by 
Minos in Crete, the model of thoae of SparU, 119 $ senate, ii.868; 
gold and silver money banished Spartft, 869 ) pQblie meals, 870 ; 
edueation of ehildren, 8U $ barbarons eroelty in ropeet to them, 
888 ; obedience to which they were aeeastoraed» ibid. ; patience 
and fortitude of the Spartan youth, ibid. ; their respect towards 
the aged, ibid. ; their most usual oeeapatioo, 874 ; their mothers' 
inhumanity, 885 ; their exeessive leiaure, ibid. ; their crndty to- 
wards the Helots, 886 j modesty and decency entirely neglected, 
ibid. 
Lachares, Tbeban, commands a detashikent of (he amy of Oehos 
in that prince's expedit on against Kgypt, iv. 340 ; he forms the 
siege of Pelnsinm, and takes H, iMd. 
Laeonia, province of Peloponnesus, ii. 8S9. 
liada, a small island over againsi MiletiiB, il 859. 
Lais, famous courtesan, ifi. 917. 
La-uf , king of Thebes, hit misfortunes, ii. 86a 
Like of MoerTs, i. 138. 

Lamachus is appointed general with Nieias and AVcibiades in the ex« 

pedition of the Afhenians against Sicily, lii. 835 t hfe poverty makes 

bim contemptible to the troops, 846 1 he ii kilM at the siege of 

Syracuse, ^56. 

Lamia, courtesan to Demetrhis. Her enormous expenaea, vi. 19 ; 

pleasantry of a comic poet In respect to her, ibid. 
Lamia, city of Thessaly, famous for the victory of the Athenians 

over Antipater, v. 316. 
Ijndice, wife of Antioehus Theot, h rupudiated by that prinee, 
vi. 109; Antioehus fakes her again, 116 { she Causes him to be 
poisoned, 117 ; and Seleocna CslHolctts to be declared kmg in his 
atead, ibid. ; she causes Berenice and her son to he put to deatb, 
ibid. ; Ptolemy puts her to death, tl8. 
Laodice, danghter of Mithridatfcs, king of PbntiM^ marries Antiocbns 

the Great, VI. 187. 
Lsdf'ice, sister of Demetrius Soiter, and %idoir of Pi&rsena king of 
Macedonia, is put to dhifh by Amnmnias, flkvouKte of Alc^aMler 
^ BaUi, vii. 866. '' ^ 



lADcCoe, wkkm of Atianthet YI, a«ts m regetit dvriog tbe miiMnri' 
ty of MX prinoei ber ehildreD, ^H. 13$ the poinni five of tliem, 
and prepare! to do the nme by the lizth, bat ii put to dnlk by 
the people, ibid. 

l«odiee, mter of MithtidatetEapator, marriei first Ariartdtct VIT. 
k^ of Cappadoda, Vm, IS ; aod afterwards Nuwme^tet king of 
Bithynia, ibid. ; part which be makes her act at R«bm bef«twthe 
aenate, 70. 

Laomedon, ona of Mextoder's eaptaiiiB. Protineet which fell lo 
him after that prince's death, v. 312 j be it dJipoatcucd of thena 
by Nieanor, who takes him prisoner, dd9. 

Lianinda, city of Pisidia, revolts against Perdiccat, ▼. SSI i tragical 
end of that city, ibid, 

lariasa, city of Tbesatly, ii. 253. 

l4Rithene8, chief magistrate of Olynlhai^ puti that city into tbe 
hands of Philip, ▼. 97, 

lAsthenes, of Crete, snpplies Demetrius Nieator with trodpa for as- 
cending the throne of Syria, vii. 366 ; int bad cobdoct makes 
that xn-ince commit many faults, 368. 

Lathyms. See Ptolemy Lathynia. 

Irfiwa. Origin and inttittttion of laws, i 19 ; laws of the Emtiao8« 
147, &c ; laws of Crete, iv. 190, &c. ; laws of Sparta, it. »M, ke* ; 
laws of Athens 287, fcc. 

Leaping. Exercise amongst the Cvreek^ i. 57. 

Legisbitors, famous ones of anticjuity ; DrSeo, iL 288 ; Sokxi, ibid, j 
iiycm-guB, 266 ; Charondas, lii. 171 ; Zaleucus, 172. 

Leiex, first king of Lacedaemonia, ii. 260. 

Lentiscas, son of Ptolemy, is ttken pritoner by Demetrias, and 
sent back to his father by that prince, ▼. 599. 

Lentolus is sent to Thebes br the Romans, to have an eye over 
BcBOtia, during the war witn Perteiis, vii. lid. 

Lentohit, consul, is ordered to reinsute Ptolemy Anlctet irpOD tbe 
throne, viii. 1S7 ; is prevented from execnting that commisnoa 
by a pretended oracle of the Sybils, IS9. 

Lew, Corinthian, defends the oiudel of Syraeuse tigainst leetas 
and the Carthaginians, iv. 248. 

Leon, Athenian, it tent deputy with Timagorat to the coorC of 
Persia, and accuses his eolleagae at his return, iv. 388. 

Laooatos, one of Alexander's captains. Provinces that fell to him 
after that prince's death, v. 312 ; he marches to the aid of An- 
tipater besieged In Lamia, 318 ; he is killed in battle, 319. 

Leonidas, governor of Alexander, ▼. 77, 

Leonidas f. king of Sparta, defends the pass of Thermopvlae with 
unparalleled braveiy against the innumerable army or Xerxe% 
iii. 44 ; he Is killed there, 46 ; the Laeedaemoniaiis erect to bim 
a magnificent monument, ibM. 

Leonidas II. reigns at Sparta jointly widi Agis, vi. 144 s he Ofyposes 
the designs of that prince, 149 ; he is divested of the sovereignty, 
150 ; he escapes to Tegea, 151 ; he is reealled, and replaced upon 
the throne, 153 ; he lays snares for Agis, 155 ; and puts him to 
death, 157 ; he obliges the wife of that prince to marry his son 
Gleomenes, 158 ; death of Leonidas, 159 ; his character, 144 

Leontides, polemarcb of Thebes, pots the sitadel of that place inte 
the bands of the LacedaernQnianSi iv. 359; he imprisonslsmenr* - 
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vho wu hii opponent, ibid. ; he tendi penons ta Athens to i 

•imite the phneipti exiles, ii63 } PeiopidM, at the head of the 

eoDtpinitora^ kills him, 268. 
Leoiitium, city at Sicilj, iii. €34. 
Leont us, Philip's general, insulis Aratns grois^ at a feast, vi. 823 ; 

he Is seeurity for the fine Isid on Megaleas upon the same ac- 

eount, ibtd. t Phil<p takes the command of his troops from him, 

and puis him to death, 286, &cc. 
Leotthenes, Athenian, informs Athens of Alexander's death, and 

anirostes them to throw off the Maoedouian yoke, v. 315 ; he is 

placed at the hesd of the Greeks lea^^ued against Aniipater, Sl€ ; 

his glor.ouB exploiu, 318 s he receives a wound at the aiege eC 

LsfU'S, ibid. ; and dies soon after, 319. 
Leotyehides, king of Laeedsemonia, in conjunction with Xanthip- 

pus the Athenian, ga<nfi a famons victory over the Persians near 

Mycale. iii. 75. 
-lieotyehides, son of Timea, wife of Agis, passes for the son of Al- 

eibiades, and for that reason Is excluded the throne, iii. 248. 
Leptines, brother of Donysios, is put to fl:|i(ht by the Carthaginians, 

with the fleet under his command, iv. 189 ; he is banished, 202 ; 

and soon after recalled, ib^d. ; he is killed in a battle, ibid. 
Leptioea kills Callippns, Dion's mnnlerer, iv. 237 
Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, surrenders himself to Timoleon^ who 

sends him to Corinth, iv. 251. 
Leptines, Syrian, kills Oetavios the Roman ambassador, Tii. 258 ; 

Demetrius delivers him op to the senate, 262. 
Leptines, Syraeusan, Hiero's father-in>law, viii. 21. 
Lesbos, island of Greece, iL 254 ; revolt of that island against the 

Athenians, iii. 195 i the Athenians reduce it to its former obedi- 
ence, 201. 
letters. I nventioD of letters brought into Greece by Cadmus, i. 1 sa 
Leoeon^ king in the Bosphorus. Mutual generosity between that 

prince and the Athenians, iv, 354. 
Leuotra, small town of Baeotiat famous for the victory of the The- 

bans over the Lacedaemonians, iv. 277, &e. 
Levinus, Roman consul, defeated by Pyrrhus, vi. 74, fcc 
Levinus ( M. Valerius) is sent into Greece and Macedonia, in qua* 

lity of praetor, to oppose the enterprisea of Philip, vi. 237 i ene- 
mies whom he excites against that prince, ibid., kc. 
Lewis XV. king of France. Glorious testimony which that prince 

renders the French nation, vii. 30, &c. 
Libya, part of Africa. War of Libya, or of the mercenaries, i. 274. 
Licinius, consul, is sent into Macedonia against Perseus, vii. 137 ; he 

encamps near die river Peneus,Nl47 ; he is defested in s battle, 150, 

See ; and afterwards gains some advantage over Perseus, 1 55. 
Licinius (C), the consul's brother, commands the Italian cavalry in 

his brothei^s army, vii. 149. 
Light-house of Alexandria, i. 144. 
Ligoras, One of the generals of Antioohos the Great, makes that 

prince master of the city of Sardis, vl 201. 
Liguria, province of luly, vii. 219 ; its inhabitants subjected to those 

of Marseilles, by the Romans, 220. 
lilybaenm, ci^ of Sieily, besi^ by (he Romans, i. 268. 
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Lissnsy ettj of lllyria. Siege and taking of that city by Philip, vu 

237. 
liiviaSf eonscil, is sent into Cisalpine Gaol, to oppose the entranee of 
Aadrabal into Italy, i. 3^ ; he defeats that general in a great bat- 
tle, 324. 
Loans. Law ooneemin^ them among the Egyptians, i. 149 ; in 
what manner such as hved by borrowing were oonsidered amongst 
the Persians, ii. 202. 
IjDtus, an Egyptian plant of whieh they made bread, i. 1$8. 
liOve. Care of the ancients to avoid admitting any thing into their 
dramatic poems relating to love, i. 79 ; eonjugal love, model c^ it| 
Tu 154. 
Lacretiiis, praetor^ oommands the Roman fleet sent against Perseus^ 
vii. 144 ; he besieges Haliartus, a city of Bosotia, takes and de- 
molishes it entirely. 155. 
Lueatlus commands the Roman fleet sent against Mithridates, and 
gains two great victories over that prince, viii. 85 ; he is elected 
consul, and ctiarged with the war against Mithridates, 94} he 
obl'tges that pHnee to raise the riege of Cyzicnm, 96 ; and defeats 
his troops, iSid. ; he gains a complete victoiy over him, 9t ; nod 
obligea him to take f efage with T»ranes, king of Armenia, lOO »- 
be aends an ambassador to demand Mithridatea, ibid. ; he rega* 
latea the affairs of Asia, lOS ; he declares war against Tigranev 
lOS; and marches against him, 104; he besieges Tigranoeerta, 
106 ; he gains a great victory over t*igranes« 108 ; and takes Ti- 
granocerta, llf ; he j^ains a second victory over the joiat forces 
of Mithridates and Tigranea, ltd; his army refuses to obey him, 
114, 116 ( Pompey is sent to command in his stead, 119 ; Lueul- 
los returns to Home^ and receives the honour of a triumph, 121 ; 
his eharacter, 116 ; means which he used for acquiring the know- 
ledge of the art of war, 85. 
Inaitania, part of ancient Spain, i. ^38. 
Lntatiiis, consul, defeats the fleet of the Carthaginians, and puts 

an end by that victory to the firat Punic war, 1 27S. 
Lyeidas, Athenian, votes for having the proposal of Mardoaios- 

heard, iii. 64 ; he is stoned, ibid. 
Lyciseus, deputy from the Acarnanians, endeavours to engage the 

Liacedaemonians in Philip's party, vi. ^9. 
Lyciscus, iEtolian, is accused of having treated those with great 
cruelty who would not espouse the cause of the Romans against 
Perseus, vii. 907 ; P. iEmilius acquits him, ibid. 
Lyeon, Athenian, commander of the Grecian troops in the army of 
Pisuthnes, is brought into the view% of Tissaphemes,'whom he 
joins, iii. 213. 
Lycortas, Polybios's father, is sent ambassador by the Achaeans to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, vji. 37 ; he is elected general of the Achae- 
ans^ and avenges PhilopGomen's deaths 52 ; he is deputed a se- 
cond time to Ptolemy, 60. 
LycurgoSf son of Eunomns, king of Sparta, governs the kingdoift 
as guardian to Charilaos, his nephew ii. 266 ; he endeavours to 
reform the government of Sparta, and makes several voyages 
with that view, 267; on his return he changes the form of the go- 
iremment^ 268 ; he goes to Delphi to sonsulit the oraele, and dies 
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TolanUrily by ftbttttoing from food, 276 ( refleetioni upon I^- 
eurgua's death, 277. 

Lycurt^us, Spartan, br bet the Ephori, and eaaaet himself to be 
elected king of Sparta, vl 210; Chilo's attempt againat him» 
SI 4 ; Lycnrgaa fl^es into ^tolia to eieape the Ephori, and ia aooa 
after reealled, 2^8. 

Lydia, einintry of Asia Minor, i. 24 } kings of Lydia, iL 84, be. s 
it s subieeted by Cyras, 136. 

I^jneens, king of Ai^gos, ii. '258. 

iiynoestes (Alexander) ta convicted of a conspiracy against Alei- 

ander the Great, ami pot to death, ▼. 206. 
'Lysandra, Ptolemy's daughter, marries Agathocles, son of Ly«- 
raaohus. vi 55 ; after the murder of her husband she retires to 
Seleucus, and engages him to make war against Lysimachoa, 56. 

Lysander is appointed admiral by the Lacedaemonians, iii. 298 ; 
he possesses great influence with Cyrus the Younger, SOO } he 
beau the Athenian fleet near Ephesos, 301 t his envy of CalK- 
cratidas. who is sent to succeed him, 809 ; he coromaoda the 
fleet of the Lacedaemonians a second time, 3i tu and gains a fii* 
mous victory over the Athenians at ^gospoUmos, 3M, 8cc ; he 
takes Athens, 317 ; and entirely changes the form of the go- 
Ternreent, 318 ; he returns to Sparta, and sends thither before 
liim all the gold and silver uken from the enemy, ibid. ; be is seat 
to Athens to re-establish the thirty tyrants, 331 $ he atranee^ 
abuses his power, 333 ; he suffers the Grecian cities in Asia Mi- 
nor to consecrate altars to him, ibid. { upon the complaint of 
Phamabasus he is recalled to Sparta, 335; Lysander aocomparaes 
Agesilaus into Asia, iv. 24 ;. he quarrels with him, 26 $ and re* 
turns to Sparta, ibid. ; his ambitious designs for changing the 
succession to the throne, 27 ; he is killed before Haliartns, which 
be was going to besiege, 37 ; some time after his death, the plot 
he had formed against the two kings is discovered, 44 { Lysaa- 
der*s character, ^i99 he 

Lysander is elected one of the Ephori at Sparta through the infla* 
ence of Agis, vi. 148 ; he endeavours to make the people receive 
the ordinances of that excellent yeung king, ibid. 

Lystades, tyrant of Megalopolis, renounces bis power upon the 
remonstrances of Aratiis, and makes his ci^ enter into die 
Achaean league, vl 143 ; the Achaeans make him their captain- 
general three tiroes successively, and then expel him, ibid. ; he 
IS killed in battle, 161. 

Lysias, kinsman of Antiochus Epiphanes, is made governor by that 
prince of part of his dominions, and preceptor to Antiochus Eo- 
pator, vii. 112 ( Antiocbus gives him the command of the army 
against the Jews, ibid. ; he is defeated by Judas Maccabaeus, 116; 
he possesses himself of the regency during the minority of An- 
tiochus Eupator, 250 : the government m Coelosyria and Pales- 
tine is sriven to him, 251 ; he is defeated by Judas Maceabaeus, 
252 ; he makes peace with the Jews, 254 ; be is delivered op to 
Demetrius Soter. who puts him to death, 259. 

Jjysias, one of the Athenian generals, who defeated the Laeedaemo- 

■ nians near the islands Arginusae, and at their return were con- 
demned to die, iiL 305. 

Bysias of Syracuse, a celebrated orator, goes to settle at Thariam, 
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lil. iro ; -he raises five hundred men to aid the Athenians against 
the thirty tjranu, 3.30 -, ofiera an oration to Socrates for his de- 
fence, IT. 87 ; character of Lysias's style, ibid. 

Xgfsicles commands the Athenian army at Chaeronea, and it defeat- 
ed by Philip, v. 57. 

Lysimachia, a city of Thrace, vi. 318. 

Lyaimachos, one of Alexander's captains. Provinces which fell t* 
him after Alexander's death, v. 312 } he enters Into a league with 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cassander, against Antigonus, 371 1 treaty 
of peace between those princes, which is immediately broken, 380; 
Lyslraachus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Seleucus, enter into a con* 
federacy against Antigonas and Demetrius, vi. 20 ; the^ divide 
Alexander's empire amongst them, 22} all ance of Lysiroachus 
with Ptolemy, 25 ; he takes Macedonia from Demetrins, 35 ; anu 
tlivides it with Pyrrhus, ibid. ; he obltges- Pyrrbus soon after to 
quit it, 56 { he marches against Seleucus, gives him battle, and it 
killed, 58. 

ILysimaohus, Alexander's preceptor, accompanies that prince in hit 
ex{>editions, v. 132. 

LAsittrata, comedy of Aristophanes $ extract from it, I 82. 

M. 

MxccABKEft. Martyrdom of them, vii. 167, &e. 

Macedonia. Macedonians. Macedonia, kingdom of Greece, ii. 252^ 
origin of the Macedonians, 258 ; commencement of their empire, 
262 ; kings of Macedonia before Philip, v. 1, kc ; reign of Phi- 
lip, 5 ; and hs son Alexander, 88 ; Alexander's saecessors wha 
reigned in Macedonia, Cassander, vi. 23; Philip his son, 27; 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 31 ; Pyrrhus, 33; Lysimachns, 36 ; Se- 
leucus, 58 ; Ptolemy Ceraunus, 59 i Soathenes, 62 ; Antigonut . 
Gonatas, 66; Demetrius, son of Antigonos, 122; Anti^onus 
Doson, 127 ; Philip son of Demetrius, 181 ; Perseus, vii. 85 ; 
Macedonia is declared free by the Romans, 195 ; and some time 
after reduced into a province of the Roman empii'e, 227. 

Machanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, vi. 24U ; he endeavours to 
subject Peloponnesus, 261 ; PhJoiicemen marches against him^ 
ibid.; Machanidas ts defeated and killed in battle, 264. 

Madathes, governor of the country of the Uxii for Darius, refuses 
to surrender to Alexander, v. 181 ; that prince subdues and for- 
goes him, ibid. 

I^lagas, governor of Cyrenaica and Lybia revolts against Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and causes himself to be declared king of those pro- 
vinces, vi. 103 ; he causes overtures of accommodation to be made 
to that prince, and dies during the uegotiation, 107. 

Magas, brother of Ptolemy Philopator,.is put to death by his order, 
vi 195. 

Magi, employed in divine worslup among the Persian^ ii. 232 ; 
their religion, 233. 

Magistrate. Duty of a magistrate, viii. 65. 

Magnesia, city of Caria, in Asia Minor, i. 23 ; Artaxerxes gives 
the revenues of that city to Themistocles for his subsistence, iii. 
106. 
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MagCH the Carthagioiaii general, ii acnt into Sieiljr to nalce var 

2 gainst Diooyiias the Elder, iv. 188 ; after varioui efforU he eon- 
adet a peaee with that tjrrant, 194; he loses a gre%t battle, and 

and is killed in it, I 241. 
IMago, son of the former, commands the army of the Carth^^i- 

ana in Sicily, and eains a great victory over Dionysios the BIder, 

i. S41 s he shametoUy abandons the conquest of Sicily 243 ; be 

returns to Carthage, and kills himself through despair, ibid. 
Mago, Carthaginian general, is placed at the head of the fleet aent 

to aid the Romans against Pyrrhus, i. 254; he goes to P^rrhua in 

order to sound his designs in respect to Siaily, ibid. 
Mago, Hannibal's brother, carries the news of that generaPa victory 

over the Romans, at the battle of Cannae, to Carthage, i. 315. 
Mago, Carthaginian general, is taken prisoner in Sardinia, i. 319. 
Maharbal, Carthaginian oflSier, endeavours to persuade Hknnibal to 

march directly to Rome after the battle of Cannae, i. 314^ 
Mahomet Vulgar report concerning his tomb, vL 1 1 3. 
MaUi, a people of India. Their war with Alexander* v. 256 ; they 

anbrait to that prince, 258. 
Mamertinci, people originally of Italy. They seize Messlixa, a eity 

of Sicily, L 2i6 ; they are defeated I^ Pyrrhus, vl 86 ; a divisioa 

arises amongst them which occasions the first Punic war, i. 256. 
Manasseb, king of Judah, is put in chains b^ the generals of E«ar- 

haddon, and carried captive to Babylon, li. 65 ; he obtains hia li^ 

berty, and returns to Jerusalem, ibid. 
Mancinui (L.), the eonsul Pifo's lieutenant, eognges rashly in a poit, 

from whence Seipio hapipily extricates him, ii. 16. 
Mandana, daiighter of Astyages king of the Medei, ia given in 

marriage to Cambyaei king of Persia, ii, 84 ; she goes to Media, 

and evriea her aon Cyrus wiih her, 98 i ibe returns mto Persia, 

loa 

Mandanis, an Indian pbUoaophor, refuaea to foHow Alexander in his 

train, v. 251. 
MaAdroclides,a young Spartan, supports the party of l^sander the 

Ephoptts, through zeal for the public good, vi. 148. 
Manethon, Egyptian priest, author of the history of the Dynaqties of 

Egypt, 1.171. 
Mania, wife of Zenis, is eontmued in the government of iEoUa aller 

the death of her husband, and cauaci herself to be admired for 

her conduct, iv. 17 ; the is aasaaunated with her son, by Midias 

her son-in-law, ibid. 
Manilius (M.), eonsul, is sent against Carthage in the heglnnmg of 

the third Punic war, ii. 9. 
Manilius, tribune of the people^ prepares a deerec for appointin| 

Pompev to command the armies against the kinga Milhridatea and 

Tigranes, viii. 117. 
Manius (Curius), consul, gains a great victory over Pyrrhoa, and 

obliges him to quit Italy, vi. 69. 
Manius (Aquilius), consul, terminates the war against Ariatonieus, 

vii. 283 ; and enters Rome in triumph, 284. 
Manlius (L.) is appointed consul with Regulus, i. 2i0; they jointly 

gain a great victory over the Carthaginians, near Ecnomua in Si^ 

cily, ibid. ; they go to Africa, ibid. ; Manliua is reealled, ihid. 
Maotio^a, city of Arcadia, famous for the victory of EpaminoB^ls 
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•vev the Lkeeilaeinomans, ir. 301 4 and tor that of PhilopCBnen 
OTer Machinidas, tjraat of Sparta, tL 263. 
Maraoanda, capital eity of Sogdiana, rabmita to Alcxaiider, ▼. 811. 
Marathon, small city of Attica, famoua for the Tietory of the Athe* 

niana over the Persians, iii. 9. 
Maroellua (M.), consul, is sent into Sicily to appease the trooblea 
tkere, ? iii 39 } he forms the siege of Syracuse, 47 ; the consider- 
able losses of men and ships, by the dreadful macfainea of Archi- 
medes, obbge him to turn the siege into a bloekade, 49 i he uuder- 
takea several expeditions in Sicily, 51 ; lie makes himself master 
of Syracuse by means of his intelligence in the city, 53, &c. ; he 
abandoos the city to be (>lundered, 58 ; honours which he pays to 
the memory of Archimedes, ibid. ; Marcellos at first as |>raetor, 
and/ afterwards as consul, garni several advaatagei over Hianmbal, 
i. 319. 
Marcius (Ifc), Roman knight, preserves Spain to the Bonadshy hit 

valour, L 322. 
Mnreiua, ambassador of the Romans in Greece, Ihas an interview 
with Persena near the river Penens, vii. 140 ; he returna to Borne, 

'142; he is sent again mto Greece, to regulate affairs there, 143. 

Mareitts (Philippus Q.), consul, is charged with the war against 
Perseds, vii. 157 } he sets out from Rome, and advanees towards 
Maeedonia 158; after great fiitigues he penetrates into Maeedo- 
nia, and takes several cities there, 159, &c. 

Mardonius, son-in-law of Darius, enters Macedonia with an army, 
iiL4 ; his ill success obliges Darius to recal him, 2$ he gives Xer- 
xes flattering counsels which induce him to invade Greece, 23 ; 
Xerxes ohooies him one of his generals, 37 : that prince leaves 
liim wiih a numerous army to reduce Greece, 58 ; he causes very 
advantageous offers to be made to the Athenians which are re- 
jected, 62 ; he enters Athens, and burns what had escaped when 
pillagedjhe year before, 64 ; he is defeated, and killed at the bat- 
tle of Ptataea, 69. 

MareofPhidolas, i. 160. 

Maronaea, city of Thrace. Cruel treatment of ito inhaUUnts by 
Philip, vil 46. 

Marriages. Laws eoncerning them instituted at Athens and Spar- 
ta, ii. 294. 

Mariamne, grand-daughter of Aristobulus, marries Herod the Idu- 
maean, vii. 335. 

Marius, lieutenant under Metellus, supplants that general, and causes 
himself to be appointed general for terminating the war with J|i- 
gurtha in his stead, ii. 38 ; be gets Jugurtha into his hands, and 
makes him serve as an ornament of his triumph, 39. 

Marius (M.)f lioman senator, is sent by Sertonous to the aid of 
Mithndates, viiL 93 ; he is taken by Lucullus and put to death, 96. 

Marseilles, inhab.tautB of. Their embassy to Rome, viU 219 ; origin 
of the people of Marseilles, 220 ; they settle in Gaul, ibid. ; wis- 
dom of their government, 221 ; their attachment to the Romans, 
223 ; they obtain from the Romans the pardon of Phocaea, which 
had been condemned to be destroyed, 283. 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, espouses the party of the Romans 
against the Carthaginians, i. 325, 347 ; he marries Sophonisba, 
and is soon obliged to tend her poison, ii. 2 ; contests between 
VtL. VIII. » b 
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Mattnisn and the CartUginiaoa, 5 ; be defeat! them in a haUle* 
ibid. ; he diet, and at hii death appoiDtt Scipio jEiniliaiiQa gau- 
dian of hii eh.ldren, 15. 

ai aiistof, too of Dariot and Atona, if one of the aii ooromanders tf 
the army of Xerxei, iii. 37; tragieal death of Masiatna and bit 
ehildren. 79. 

Mauaga, city of India, beaieged aod taken by Alexander, t. 237. 

MaMiva, Namidian prinae, li murdered in the midst of Rome bj 
Jogortba*! orders, ii. 37. 

Maaunabal, MaainiMa's ton, shares the kingdom of Narai«Sn vith 
hit two brothers, after the death of their father, ii. 82. 

Mattaniah is placed upon the throne of Judah in the room of his ne- 
phew Jeeboniaa, ii. 69. 

Mattathias, Jew, of the sacerdotal raee, refuses to ob^ the ordi- 
nanees of Aotiochus, tIi. 105 ; he retires with his family into the 
mountains, toaroid the persecot on, 106 ; death of Mattathiaa,UO. 

JMatho, in oonecrt with Spendios, causes the mercenaries to revolt 
against the Carthaginians, i, 276 ; he is placed at their bead, ibid. ; 
he takes Hannibal prisoner, and causes him to be hanged up in 
the room of SpendRis, 280 { he is taken by the Carthaginians, who 
execute hiro, 281. 

.Mauioltts, king of Carta, enters into a coasplracy against Artaxerxes, 
]▼. 517 ; he subjecU the Rhodians and the people of Cos. 3J3 ; his 
death, ibid.; honours paid to his memory by Artemifta hia wife, 
ibid. 

Mazarus, a Macedonian lord, is appointed governor of the citadel of 
Susa by Alexander, v. 178. 

^azaeus, governor oif Memphis for Darius, abandons that city to 
Alexander^ ▼. 156 ; be Goromands the horse in the army of l)a- 
rius at the battle of Arbda, 171 ; he surrenders himself, and the 
city of Babylon, to Alexander, 175 ; that prince gives him the go- 
vernment of Babylonia, 176. a 

Meals. Public ones instituted at Crete and Sparta, ii.270. 

Mecaenaa, favourite of Augustus, and patron of the learned, iii. 16& 

Medea, her means to escape the pursuit of her father, viii. 99. 

Medea, ancient people of Asia, inhabiting Media, ii. 74 $ hstoiT of 
the kingdom of the Medes and Persians united, il 162 ; revolt of 
the Medes against Darius Notbus, iiL 215 ; that prince obliges 
them to return to their duty, ibid. { manners of the Medes, ii. 
193 ; manner in which they contracted alliances, 82. 

Media, kingdom of Upper or greater Asia, i. 23 ; description of 
that kingdom by Polylnus, vL 269. 

Medon, son of Codnis, is placed at the head of the commonwealth 
of Athens, under the title of Archon, ii. 260. 

Megabates, a Persian nobleman, occasions the failure of the enter- 
prise of the Persians against Naxos through jealousy of Aristago- 
ras, ri. 353. 

JSKlegabysus, governor of Thrace for Darius, occasions the permis* 
sion that prince had given Hystiaeus to build a city in Thrace to 
be revoked, ii. 350 ; he sends deput>es to demand earth aod wa- 
ter of Aroyntas, 351 ; insolence of those deputies at the court of 
Amyntas, and revenge taken on them by the sons of that prince, 
ibid. 

ibjsus, son «f Zopynis, is one of the six generals of the amy 
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«f Xefxes, lij. 37 ; he diMorert the plot formed hy ArUbanes 
tgainit ArMxerxes, 98 ; he is charged by that prinee with the 
var against tly.' revolted Egyptians, 116 ; he sabjects the Ggyp- 
tJsDs, and promises to spare their lives, ibid. $ Megabysos, in de- 
spair, on see ng the Egyptians put to death, eontrsry to the faith 
of the treaty, revolts against Artaxerxes, 118 ; he defeats tv(i ar- 
mies sent against bim by that prince, ib«d. ; he is restored to fa- 
▼oar, and returns to court, 'bid. ; \rtaxerxes' jealousy of Megt* 
byws at a hunting match, ibid, i death of Megabysos, ibid. 

'Megaeles, son of Alcmaeon, puts himself at the head of one of the 
factionathat divided Athens in Solon's tme, iij 9Q7 ; his marriage 
-arith Agarsta, daughter of (*hsthenes, ib>d. } he dr.vesPisistratat 
out of Athens, and soon at\er reoals him, 29d ; he is obliged to 
quit Athens, ibiil. 

Megaeles, friend of Pyrrhus, tI 74 ; that prinee in a battle giref 
his mantle and arms to Mei;ades, and disguises himself in bis, 7$ $ 
Megaeles is wounded and unhorsea in the battle, ibid. 

Megadates is appmnted viceroy of Syria by Tigranes, and gorems 
that kingdom fourteen years, vii. 308 ; Tigmnes recals biro from 
thence, viii. US. 

Megaleas Philip's general, devotes h mself entirely to Apelles, that 
prinee's minister, vi.2l7; he insults Aratus, in concert with Le- 
oittitts, at the breaking up of a feast, '■Z2 1 ; Philip imprisons him, 
and then sets him at liberty upon giving security, ibid. ; hb had 
designs against Philip are discovered, Si27 { he kills himself to 
avoid a tral, and execution of sentence upon him, ibid. 

Megalopolis, city of Arcadia iv. 531 ; Aratus makes it enter into 
the Achaean league, vi. 143. 

Megara, city of Aehaia, its foundation, ii. 264 ; that city entera 
into the Achaean league, vi 139. 

If ee^stonea, Lacedaemonian captain, is sent by Cleomenes to the aid 
of \rgos, and is killed fit^hting in that oty, vi. 169. 

Melitos, Athenian ora.or, accuses Socrates, iv. 86 ; mccess of that 
accusation, 93 ; he is condemned to die, 104. 

Melon, Theban, is appointed Bmotaroh with Pelopidas and Charoo^ 
iy. 268. 

Memnon, Rhndian, recovers the favour of Ochus, against whom be 
had taken arms, iv. 342 ; he endeavours to prevent Darius*s ge< 
nerals from fighting the battle of the Granicus, ▼. 93 ; he throws 
himself mto Miletus, and defends that place against Alexander, 
98 , he defends the c ty of Halicamassus, agahist that prince, 99 ; 
he transports the inhabitants of that elty to the island of Cos, 
ibid. ; be advises Darius to carry the war into Maeedonia, 102 9 
that prince gives the execution of that enterprise to him, and 
makea him generalissimo^ ibid. ; MemnoD besieges Mitylene, and 
d es before that pla«>e, 103. 

Meranno. Memnon's statue in Thebaii. Wonders related of it, 
i 127. 

Memphis, city of Egypt. Its foundation, i. 174 1 tak'^ng of that oity 
by Cambyses, ii. 180; and afterwards by Alexander, v. 156. 

Meimphitis, son of Physeon and Cleopatra, Is murdered by his fa* 
ther, out in p eces, and sent to his mother, viL 900, 

Menaadcr, Athenian, is made colleague toNicias, who had the com- 
mand ID Sicily, iil 263 ; he forces that general to engage in a sea^ 
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fight, in which he ii vonted, 867; ii partly the etme of the de- 
feat ef the AtheniftM, near JEgoepotaioos, 314 

Menander, eoroifi poet, change which he introdacetfin eomedy, i. 85. 

Menander, ooe of Alexander*! captains. Provinces that fell to him 
after that prmce'h death, v. 312. 

Mendes, city of Egypt, iv. 3l6 ; a prince of that city disputes the 
crown with Nectanebus, ibid- ; he is defeated and taken prisoner 
by AgesHaus, ibid. 

Meneerates, ridienbas vanity of thst physician, v. 69. 

Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, is defeated by Demetrius, anif obliged 
to retire into Satamis, v. 391 s he sarreoders himself at discretion 
|o Demetrius, who sends hiro to his brother withoot ranaora, 393. 

Menehios supplants Jason his brother, high-priest of the Jews, and 
obtains his office, vi:. 92 i Jason drives him nut of Jerusalem, 95; 
Antiochus reinstates him in the high-priesthood, 96. 

Menes, or Misraim, first king of Egypt, i. 179. 

MenoQ commands the Thessaiian troops of Cyrus's arroj, ra tiiat 
prince's expedition against his brother Artaxerzes, iil 339 ; Tis- 
nphemes seizes him, with the other Greek generals, by treache- 
ry, and puts him to death, 356 ; Menon's character, 357. 

Menostanes, nephew to Aitaxerxes Loogimanus, is defeated and 
put to flight by Megabysus, iii. tlS. 

Mentor, Rhoilian, is sent by Nectanebos into Phosnieia to support 
the rebels there, iv. 336 ; he is confounded on the approach of 
Ochus, 338 ; he puts the city of Sidon Into that prince's handt, 
ibi^. ; Ochus gives him the command of a detachment of his sr* 
my against Egypt, 340 ; Mentor's actions in Egypt, ibid. ; Ochus 
makes him governor of all the coast of Asia, and deebres him 
generalissimo of all the troops on that side, 342 ; Mentor^ con- 
duet in his government, ibid. 

Menylhis ec>mmaods the Macedonian garrison, which Antipater puts 
into Munychia, v. 322 ; Cassander takes the command of that for- 
tress from him, 343. 

Mercenaries. War of the mercenaries against the Carthaainian^ 
1274. 

Mercury, Egyptian, to whom Egypt was indebted for the inventioa 
of almost all the arts, i. 17$. 

Mericos, Spaniard, delivers up one of the gates of Syraoose to 
Marcelitts in the night, viii. 57. 

Mermnadae, race of the kines of Lydia, il 85. 

Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, sends ambassadors toHese* 
kiah, to con{;ratulate him upon the recovery of his health, ii. 60. 

Meroe, daughter of Cyrus, becomes wife of her brother Cambyses, 
ii. 184 ; tragical death of that princess, ib>d. 

Mesahates, eunuch, outs off* the head and hand of Cyrus the Toottg- 
er by order of Artaxerxes, iii. 346 ; punishment inflicted on him 
by Parysat s, iv. 14 < 

Messengers, or Letter-carriers, established by the University sT 
Paris, ii. 208. 

Messenia, a country of Peloponnesus, i. 1 02. . 

Messenians. First war between the Messenians and Lacedaenoai- 
arts, i. 103 ; the Messenians defeat the army of the Laeedaemo- 
nians near Ithoma, 104, &c. ; they snbmit to the L-acedaerooni« 
au3, 107 ; second war between the Messenians and Laeedacmo* 
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nians, 107 ; the Mcsseniana are at first vietorioiis, 108 ;. then de- 
feated, 109; they are reduced to the condition of the Helots, HO; 
they are reinstated by the Thebans, iv. 283 ; troables between the 
Mesaenians and Acttaeaus, vii. 51 ; the Messeoiant pot Fhilopoe- 
men to death, 52 ; they are tobjected by tlie Aebaeans, ibid. ; 
fault of the Mesaenians, which occasioned all their misfortunes, 
W. 284. 

l^essina, or Messana, city of Sfcily, iii. 234^ 

Meteliua (L.), eonsul, is charged with the war against Jagurtha 
ii. 37; he 18 supplanted by Marius^aS; he enters Rome in tiU 
umph, ibid. • 

Metellus (Q. Caecilius), Roman praetor, defeats Andriseas, vii. 2-^6; 
and sends him prisoner to Rome, 2^27 ; he reduces another ad« 
-venturer named Alexander, ibid. 

J^ethone, city of Thrace, desu-oyed by Philip, t. 18. 

jMeton, astronomer, coanterfeiu the madman, and wherefore, iii. 
283. 

Aletrodorusy of Scepsis, goes ambassador for Mtthridatet to Ti- 
granes, viii. 105 ; Mithridates puts him to death, ibid. 

JVletrodoros, pamter and philosopher, is given to Paulua ^roilius by 
the Athenians for a tutor to his sons^ viL 193. 

^icipsa suceeeds his father Masinissa in the kmgdom of Numtd'a, 
ii. 32 ; he adopts Jugurtha his nephew, and makes him eo*heir 
with the rest of his children, 34; Mioipsa's death, ibid. 

IVlieythui, guardian of the children of Anaxilausw Prudenoe of hit 
administration, iii. 164. 

>f i<lias, son-in-law of Mania, assassinates his roother«iB*1aw and her 
aon, in order to possess himself of her riches and government, 
iv. 17; he is deinrived of them Inr Dercyllldaa, ibid. 

31iletus, city of Ionia, ii. 359 ; cruelties acted by Lysander at JMile- 
tus, iii. 334 ; Miletus besieged and taken by Alexander, ▼. 98. 

Milo of Crotona, famous atheleu, defeats the army of the Syba- 
rites, and destroys their city, iii. 170; extraordinary strength of 
that combatant, 174 ; h:s voracity, 175 ; his death, ibid. 

Miltiades, Athenian, tyrant of die Thradan Chersoneiui, aeeompa- 
Dies Darius in his expedition against the Scytfaiana, and is of opi- 
nion that satisfaction ought to be made to them, ii. 948 ; an irrup- 
tion of the Scythians into Thrace obliges him to abandon the 
Chersonesus, whither he returns soon after, 351 ; be settles at 
Athens, iii. 3; he commands the army of the Athenians, and 
fvains a famous victory at Marathon over the Persians, 11, htci 
moderate reward given him by the Athenians, 15 ; he seta out 
with a fleet to reduce the revolted islanda, and has ill success io 
the isle of Parol, ibid. ; he is cited to take his trial, and has a 
great fine laid npoo him, 16 ; not being able to pay it, he is put 
ra prison, and dies there, ibid. 

Miltocythes, Thraeian, abandons the Greeks after the batUe of 
Cunaxa, and sorreodert himself to Artaxetxes, iii. 852. 

Mina, Greek money. Its value, it. 142. 

. Mindarus, Spartai^ admiral, ia defeated and killed m battle bj Al- 
eibiades, iii. 292. 

Minerva, goddess, i. 27 ; famoua feait at Athens in hon<nir of her, 
ibd. 

% ' B b2 
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Miaeft The proAfactoi mines was the prinoipa] ri^es of ^tn* 
eieBt% i. 814. 

MiMOi, first k'lBg of Crete, W. 120; lavs insthiited by him mhis : 
kingdom, ikd., &cc. ; hatred of the Athenians for Minoe, 125 ; 
eauae of that hatred, 126. 

Miniieius (Marens) is appointed master of the horse to Fabias^i. 307; 
lie gains a slight advantage over the Carthaginians, in that d'ieti* 
tor's absence, 309 ; the people give him equal authority with the 
dictator, 510 ; he engages with disadvantage, out of which Fabiiu 
extricates liina, ibid. ; he acknowledges his fault, and returns to 
his obedience, ibki ; he is killed at the battle of Cannae, S14^ 

Misad, one of the three young Hebrews, preserved miraenkNiiljiD 
the furnace, ii. 69. 

Misraim. — See Meoes. 

Mithras, name given the sun b^ the Persians, iii. 325. 

Mitbridates i. king of Pontos, i. 117 ; that prinee submita to Alex- 
ander, and accompanies him in his expeditions, v. lOa 

Mithridates IL king of Pontas, flies to avoid the rage of Antigonos, 
i. 117. 

Alithridates III. king of Pontos, adds Cappadocia and Paphlagonia 
to bis dominionsyi. 117. 

Mitbridates IV. king of Pontos, i. 118. 

Mithridates Y. surnamed Evergetes, king of Pontas, aids the Bo- 
mans against the Cartliaginians, i. lit ; the Romaoa reward him 
with Phrygia Major, vii. 283 ; death of Mithridates, 293y 

Mithridates vl. surnamed Eupator, ascends the throne jof FVmtu^ 
i. 118, vii. 293, viii. 70 ; the Romans take Phiygia from him. 
Ibki. ; he possesses himself of Cappadocia and Bithynia, after 
having expelled their kings, 71, &cg. ; he gives his daughter in mir- 
riiige toTigranes, king of Arvuenia, ibid.t open rupture between 
Mithridates and the Romans, 72 : that prince gains some advan- 
tages over the Romans, 74 ; he causes all the Romans and lu- 
lians in Asia Minor to be massacred in one day, 75 $ he makes 
himself master of Athens, ibid. $ two of his generals are defeated 
by Sylbi, 81, &e. ( aiki himself by Fimbria, 85 ; his fleet ia aho 
twice beaten, ibid. ; he has an interview with Sylla, and eooeludes 
a peace with the Romans, 88 ; second war of the Komama with 
.Mitbridales^ uader Murena, 91 j it subsists only three years;, ibid. 
Mithridates makea a treaty with Sertorius, 93 ; be prepares 
to renew the war with the Romans, ibid. ; be seiaea Faphtago- 
pia and Bith3rnia, 94 ; the Rowans send Lueulkis and Cotta 
against him, ibid. ; Mitbridates defeats Cotta by sea and lamf , ibid.; 
he forms the siege of Cy«icum, 95 ; LncnHns obKges him to raise 
it, and defeats hfk troops. 96 j Mithridates takes the field to op* 
pose the progress of Lncullus, 97 ; he is entirely defeated and 
obliged to fty, ibid. ; he sends orders to his sisters and wives to die, 
99 ; he retires to Tigranes his son-inlaw, 100 ; Tigranes aends 
him back into Pontos to raise troops, 105 ; Mithridates endea- 
vours to console Tigranes after his defeat, 109 ; those twopria- 
oy apply in eoneert to raising aew Isrc^s lU ; tbsy are defeat- 
ed by Lueullos 114. 

Mtthridatea, taking advantage of the TOisundewUndinR in the 
Roman army, recovers all his dominions, 1 17 j he is defeated on 
several oceaMons by Pompey, 182 ; he endeavoun in 'vain to find 
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an asylam ^ilh TIgranes, his toiiaii-Iaw, 123 ; he retires iato tlie 
Bosphcx-os, 17 ; he puts his son Xipbarcs to death, 198 } he maket 
proposals of peace to Poiupej, whieh are rejected, 129 s he forms 
the design of attacking the Romans in I'ulj, 131 ; Pharuaees 
miikes the army refolt against Mithridates, who kiUs himaaW; 
ihkl. ; eharaeter of Mithndates, 132. 

Af itbridates I. kin|; of the Partbians, defeats DemetriaSy and takes 
him prisoner, vii. 274 | he carries that prinee into his kingdom, 
and gives htm his daughter Khodogona in marriage, ibid. 

Alitkr^ilates 11. surnamed the Great, ascends the throne of Parthia, 
after the death of bis ancle Artabaoes, vii. 289 j he re-establishes 
Antiochus fiusebes, who had taken refuge with him, in his do- 
minions, 306 ; he sends an ambassador to Sylla, to make an alli- 
ance with the Romans, viii. 70 ) death of Mithridates, vii. 340. 

Mithridates III. ascends the throne of Parthia after the death of 
Phraates, vii. 341 ; Orodes his brother dethrones and puu htm 
to death, ibid. 

Mithridates, a yoang Persian lord, boasts of having given Cyivis the 
Toanger his mortal wound, iii. 345 ; Parysatis causes him to be 
put to death, iv. 13. 

Mithridates, eunuch, and great ehambertain ef Xerxes, makes him- ; 
self an accomplice in the murder of that prince, iii, 98 ; he is 
put to death bv the punishment of the troughs, 108. 

Mithridates of r'srgamus marches with troops to the aid of Caesar 
in Rgypt, viii. 1 i9. 

Mithrobarzanes, favourite of Ti^ranes, is sent against LueoUas by 
that prince, viii. 105 ) himself and his troops are cut to pieees, 
ibid. 

Mitylene, capita] of the isle of Lesbos, ii. 254 ; that city taken by 
the Athenians, iii. 199. 

Mnasippus is sent with a fleet by the Laoedaemooiaos to retake 
Corayra from the Athenians, iv. 272 ; he is killed in a battle, ibid. 

Mnaskires, king of the Partbians, vii. 340. 

Mnevis, name of the ox adored in Egypt, i. 143. 

Modesty. Traces of it amongst the ancients, iL 85 } it was abaohitely 
neglected at Sparta, 286. 

Mceris, king of Egypt, i. 142; famoas lake made by him, 132. 

Molo is made governor of Media by Antioehas the Great, vi. 188 } 
he makes himself sovereign in his province, ibid. | Antioehos de* 
feats him m a battle, 191 ; he kills himself in despair, ibid. 

Molooh, name ^iven to Saturn in Scripture, L 204. 

Monarchy. Original design of monarchy, ii. 76 ; monarehieal the 
best form of government, 191. 

Mnnima of Ionia. Mithridates carries her with him in his train, 
viii. 74 { she marries that prince, 99 i tragical death of that princess, 
100. 

Moty a, eity of Sicily, i. 230. • 

Mummies of Egypt, i. 158. 

Mummiui^ consul, is charged with the war in Achaia, iii. 230 ; he de- 
feats the Aehaeans, 232; takes Corinth, and entirely demolishes 
it, ibid. : he preserves the statues erected in honour of Philopoe^ 
men, 235 ; noble disinterestedness of Mumming 236 ; he enters 
Rente in triumph, 237 ; he goes on an embassy into Egypt, Asia, 
Syria, and Greece, 279. 

Morena eommands the lefH wing of Sylla's army at the baitle of 
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Chaeronet, viS. tt $ Sylla, on tetting oat for Rome, leavea faim (he 

goTernmeu^ of Ana, yO j he maket war againat Mithridatea, 91 1 

and is defeated, ibid, i he reeeivea the honour of a triumph at 

Rome, ibid. 
Moaaeuro. Academy of the learned, inatituted oncler that name at 

Alexandria, v\, 4i ; detcription of the buildiDg called Muaaeam, 43. 
Music To what perfeetion it was carried by the aneienta, iL 2S4; 

the Greeks coniidered it as an essential part of the edueatioo of 

youth, if. 144 1 prizes of music at the feast of Panathenea, L ST. 
Mttsieanus, Indian prince, subjected by Alexander, t. ^260, 
Mycale, promontory of the continent of Aiia, famooa for the vtcto* 

ry of the Greeks over the Persians, iii. 75. 
Myoenae, city of Peloponnesus, ii. 258 ; kings of Mycenae^ S59. 
Myeerinos. king of Kgrpt, i. tSi ; mildness of his reign, 183. 
Myron, Athenian scolptoi*, i. 56. 
Myronides, general of the AtheoiaoSy defeats the Spartana oear 

Tanagra in Bcsntia, iii. 130. 
My rto^ supposed second wife of Socrates, from whom be had muck 

to suffer, iv. 70. 
Myseellus, general of the Achaeans, founder of Crotona, iiL 169. 
Mysteries. jPeasts of tbe less and greater mysteries celebrated at 
> Athens, hi honour of Ceres Eleusina^ i. 31. 

N, 

Kab ARZAiTEa, general of the horse in the amy of Dariua, in eonmC' 

« tion with Bessus, betrays that prince, v. 187 | be retires mtottjr- 
•ania, 189 $ he surrenders himself to Alexander upon Iva pro* 
mtse, 197. 

Nabis makes himself ^rant of Sparta, ri. 967 ; instances of hia ara- 
ree and cruelty, ibiiK ; Philip puts Argos into his hands bj way 
of deposit, SOi ; Nabts declares for the Romans against that prince, 
ibid. I the Romans declare war against him, 328 s Q. Flamin-.nns 
marches against htm, 323 ; besieges him in Sparta, 386 ; obliges 
him to sue for peace, 327 ; and erants it him, ibid. ; Nabia fafeaks 
the treaty, 333 ; he is defeated b^r PhilopoMnen, 338 1 and oblig- 
ed to shut himself up in Sparta, ibid. ; he is killed, 342. 

Nabonasaar, or Belesis, king of Babylon, ii. 60. 

Nabopohissar, king of Babylon, joins with Cyaxares king of Media, 
besieges Nineveh, and entirely ruins that city, ii. 66 ; he aasoei- 
ates his sonNabochodonoaor with him in the empire,aiid aenda Irim 
at the head of an army against Necfaao, ibid. ; Kabopolaaaar's 
death, 67. 

Naboehodonosor I. or Saoaduchinos, king of Nineveh^ v, 65 ; that 
prince is attacked by Phraortes king of the Medea, 80 ( he de- 

. feats him in the plain of Ragau, ravages his dominioaa, aiidpitis 
him to death, ib-d. i htf sends Holophemes with a powerftil army 
to revenge him uiion the people who had refused him aid^ ihiil. ; 
entire defeat of his army, ibid. 

Nabuchodonosor II. is associated in the empire of Anyria, by Na« 
bopolacttr, ii 66 1 he defeats Neohao. and conqoers Syna aad Pa. 
lestme, ibid. ; he besieges Jerusalem, makes himself roaster o< it, 
and carries away a irreat mimber of Jews captive to Bflbylon, 67 ; 
Nabuchodonoaor's first dream, ibid. ; that prince marches agaimt 

• Jerusalem, ukes it, and carries away all iu treawrea, « j he de. 
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f€«to Ihe vnf of Pharaoh kiDgof Egjpl, Fctnroi to Jeraaalem, 
tnd demoluhes its fortifleationa, 69 : he eaoies himself to be ador- 
ed m a ^, Ibid. ; he beiieges Tjre and takea it after a long 
atege, 70 ; Nabaeho(1onoior*s leeond dream, ibid. ; he it redoeed 
to the eonditton ol' beatta, ibid. ; he reeoTen bia former thape^ 
ibid. ; and ascends the throne. 73 ; he dies, ibid. 

Naptha, kind of bitumen, very eomboitible, ▼. 174. 

Naravasaa. 'Naroidian lord, joins Baraa in the war with th« merae* 
naries,i.978. 

Naupaetaro, eitjr of £tQlia,H. 25$ ) besieged by Aeilios, tL 394. 

KaxQS, isbind, one of the Cveladea, il 352; sedition at NaiQ^a 
whieh oeeasiont the revolt or the lonians against Darios, ibid. 

Neapolis, ^qaaiter of the e<ty of Syracuse so called, iii. 948. 

Nearehusy officer of Alexander, onderukes to view the eoaat, from 
the Indus to the bottom of the Persian gul^ ▼. 862 $ he neeeeda 
in his enterprise, i6A, 

Neehao, king of Egypt, i. t90 ; he undertakes to open a eommnai- 
cation between the Nile and the Red Sea, ibid, t able negators 
by his order undertake to sail round A.frioa, and happil|r cfleot it, 
191 ; Nechao marches against the Babylonians and Msoea, to put 
a stop to their progress, ibid. ; he defeau Josiab king of Jndah* 
who opposed his march, ibid. ; he beats the BabyhMiaas, takes 
Carcheraish, and returns into his kingdofa^ ibid. ; on his way he 
passes through Jerusalem^ deprives Jehoaz of the erowa, and 
gives it to Jehoiakim, 192 $ he is eoai|oered by Nabaehodonosort 
who retakes Garchemish, ibid. ; death of Neohao, 199. 

Neetanebus is placed by the revoked Egyptians upon the throne of 
Egypt in the room of Taehos, iv. 315 ; he is supported bjr Age- 
silaos, ibid. ; by his aid be reduces the party of the pnnce of 
Meodes, 316; not being able to defend himself against Uehoi, 
he escapes into JEthiopla, from whence he never retiiroa,34l. 

Nehemiah. Jew, cupbearer of Artaxerxes, obtains permission of that 
j|rioee to return to Jerusalem, and to rebuild iu fbrlifieatmns» 
iii. lA) ; he aequita himself of his eommissioa ^ with iaercdiUe 
zeal, m. 

Naleus of Seepsis, to whom Theophrastus had lefk the works of 
Aristotle, viii. 89. 

Nemaea, games instituted near that dty, i. 48. 

Neolas, brother of Molo and Alexander, brings the latter tYie newn 
of Molo's defeat by Antioehos, and then kills himself through 
despair, vi. 191. 

Neoptolemos, one of Alexander^ captains. Provineea that fell to 
him after the death of that prince, v. 318 | hejoina Antipater 
and Crateros against Perdiceas and Eumenes, 933 i he marches 
with Cratems against the latter, ibid. ; and is killed in a battle, 
334 ; eharaeter of Neoptolemos, 338. 

Neoptolerons, uncle of Pyrrhos, reigns in Epiras in his nephew's 
place, i. 180 ; Pyrrhus causes him to be dethroned, ibid. 

Neoptolemos, Greek poet, v. 64. 

Kenglissar pots himself at the head of a conspfavey against Evil, 
merodaoh, king of Assyria, and reigns in his stead, ii. 78 ; he makes 
war against the Modes, and is killed in a battle, ibid. 

Nero (€. Claudius), eonsul^ quits his province and makes hatte tf 
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)iii hit eoHeagu^ in order to attaek AainM m oo^jaoMtioii ^rUi 
biro, i. 323. 

Nerios, Ronuiii offieer, lorprites Philip's oarap near ApoOonia, in 
the night, ti. «34b 

Kieaea, citj built by Alexander, at the plaee where be had defeated 
Porof, T.Sir. 

Nioander it depated by the iEtoKani to Philip, tL 333 ; he endea- 
vours to engage that prinee to join Aotiochus against the Romans 
333. 

Nicanor, young officer In Alexander's army. Rash boldness whieh 
cosuhiro his life, ▼. 841. 

I^ieanor, Cassander's brother, is pot to death by order of Olym- 
pias, V. 35€. 

Nieanor, governor of Media, under Antioehus, is surprised in hia 
eamp in the night by Seleucus, and obliged to fly, v. 377 ; he ia 
killed in a battle, 394. 

Nieanor, offieer of Seleuens Ceraumis, eonspiret against that prince^ 
and poisons him, vi. 186 ; he is put to death by Achaeus, ibid. 

Nieanor, lieotenant-generat of A ntiochos Epiphaoes, marebes against 
the Jews, and is defeated by Judas Maocabaeus, rii. 1 13, htc ; De-^ 
metrius Soter sends him with an army into Judaea, to assist Alci« 
nus, 960; he is defeated by Judas Maocabaeus, and is killed iit 
battle, ibid. 

Kioias, general of the Athenians, makes them conclude a peaoe 
with the Lacedaemonians, iii. 223 : he opposes the war of Sicily 
in vain, 835 i he is ap(iointed general with Lamachus and Alcibi- 
ades, ibid, i his conduct on arriving in Sicily, 247$ alter aome ex« 
peditions he form* the s«ege of Syracuse, (54; the city ia reduc* 
•d to extremities, 857 ; the arrival (if G>lippus changes the face 
of affairs, 258 $ Nicias writes to the Athenians to state his condi- 
tion, and to demand reinforcement, 260 } two colleagues are ap- 
pointed him, 263 ; he is compelled by his colleagues to engage 
in a sea*6glit, in which he is defeated 267 ; his land-army is also 
defeated. 860 1 he hazards another sea-fieht in concert with De- 
mosthenes, and is again defeated, 274 ; he determines to retire 
by land, 275 ; he is reduced to surrender at discretion, 278 ; is 
condemned to die and executed. 280. 

Kicias, treasurer to Perseus, throws the treasures of that prince into 
the sea by his order, vii. 161 ; Perseus pots him to death, 162, 

Nicocles, son of Evagoras, reigns at Salamit after his father's deaths 
iv. 309. 

NIcocles, king of Paphos, submits to Ptolemy, v. 374 ; he makes a» 
alliance secretly with Antigonus, ibid. ; he kills himself, ibid. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Sieyon, is driven out ot that city by Aratua, vi, 
130. 

Nicogenes, in whose house Themistocles resides at iEgae, supplies 
his guest with the means of going to the court of Persia in safety, 
iii. 104. 

Nicolaos, one of Ptolemy's generals, refuses te desert with Theodo> 
tns, and continues to adhere to Ptolemy, vi 195. 

Nicolaus, a venerable old roan', harangues the Syiaeosans, to dis- 
suade them from condemning the Athenian generals, iiL 279. 

Nicomedes I. king of Bithynia, i. 116. 

If ioomedes II. son of Prusias, king of Bithynia, goes to Rome, vii. 
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S17 ; he kiHs his father, vho had giren ordera fbr murdering him, 
and reigns in hia stead, !218 ; be sets up a ehild under the name of 
Ariara£es, and eauses the kingdom of Cappadoeia to be de- 
manded for him ot the Romans, Tiii. 70; his death, 71. 
Ifieomedes IIL aseends the throne of Bithynia, Tiil 71 ; he is de- 
throned bj Mithridatesy ibid. ; the Romana reinstate him, ibid. ; 
he is again expelled by MithridHtes, 74 ; Sylla reconciles him and 
Mithr dates, who restores him his dominions, 88 ; Nicoroedesb in 

S«titade for the services of the Romans, at his death leaves the 
Oman people his heirs, 93. 

^leoatratus of Argos commands one of the detachments of Oehat*» 
army in that prince's expedition into Egypt, it. 340l 

^ico^pvtns, praetor of the A.ehaeans, defeats the troops of An- 
drosthenes, who commanded for Philip at Corinth, vi. 312 

Nilaeos, son of Codms, settles in Asia Minor, il S63. 

Nile, river of Africa. lu^ sources, i. 134 ; cataracts of the Nile, 
ibid. ; eauses of iu inundation, 135 s time that its inundation eon- 
tinues, ib.d. ; measure or depth of its inundation, 136 ; canals of 
the Nile, 137 ; fertility occasioned by the Nile, 138 i double pros- 
pect occasioned by the Nile, 140 ; eanal of communication be- 
tween the two seas by the Nile, ibid. 

Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian empire, ii. 43 ; history confounds 
him with his son Ninus, ibid. ; Scripture places him very near 
Abraiiam ; for what reason, 45. 

N ineveh. city of Assyria. Its foundation, ii. 45 ; description of that 
city, ibid. ; kings of Nineveh, 61, &g. ; destruction of that city, 
67. 

Njnus, king of Assyria, succeeds Nimrod, and is often confounded 
with that prince, ii. 45 ; be builds Nineveh, ibid. ; his expedi- 
tion against the Baetrians, 46 ; he marries Semiramis, and has a 
son by her, ibid. ; he dies soon after, 47. 

Minyas, son of Ninus and Semiramis, rei^s in Assyria, ii. 56 ; ef- 
feiuinaey and indolence of that prince, ibid. 

Kitoeris, queen of Babylon, il 73 ; inscription which she causes te 
be put upon her tomb, ibid. 

No-Amon, famous city of Egypt, i. 187. 

Nobttity. Wherein true nobility consists, v. 368. 

Nomi, or governments of Egypt, i. 126. 

Nomidians, peo|*le of Africa, whose principal force consisted in 
cavaliy, ii. 1. 

Nypsius, general of Dionysiss the Younger, relieves the citadel of 
Syracuse, closely besieged by the Syracusans, iv. 929 ; he bums 
and plunders part of the city of Syracuse, 231 ; Dionysius drives 
him out of Syracuse, of whicli he had made himself master, 241. 

Nysa, nurse of Bacchus, vi. 47. 

Xyssa, sister of Mithridates, falls into the hands of Lncullus, viii«9&- 

o. 

ObkiiTsks of Enrpt, i. 128. 

Ooha, sister ef «ohus, is buried alive by order of that prince, iv. 

323. 
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Odias takes the Mme of Darius, for having pat a stop to the-ieib- 
lence of Smerdis the Manan, ii. St2d.— See Darius 1. 

Oahos, son of Anaxerxes Loogimanuft, roarehes at the liead of a 
great army agaiost Sogdianus, lii. 212 ; he geU that prinee into 
BIS haD(l% and puts him to death, ibid. ; he asceods the throoe of 
Persia^ and changes his name from Oehos to Darius, ibkL — See 
DarioB Kothos. 

Oehusi son ot Anaxerxes Mnemoo, opens his way to tKe empire 
kj the marder of his brothers, it. 319 ; he atceiids the throne of 
Fersiay and takes the name of Artaxerxes, 323 ; cruelties vlueh 
lie eommiu, ibid, i his successful expeditions against Phoeuicisi, 
Cyprus, and Egyp^ 336, kc. ; after those expeditiona he sben- 
dons himself to pleasures, S42 ; he is poiaoned by Bagoaa, 343. 

9ctavia, widow of Mnreellus, and sister of young Caesar, marries 
Antony, viii. 159 ; the leaves Borne to go to Antonj, and arrives 
nt Athens, 161 t Antoqy forbids her to oome any nirtber, ibUL ; 
she returns to Rome, ibid, a affront which she reeeivea firwDa An- 
tony, 165. 

Octavios (Cn.)» praetor, commands the Roman 0eet a|;siBSt Pers^ 
us, vii. 167 ; means which he uses to make that pnnee quit the 
idand of Samothraeia, which was deemed a sacred and invioUble 
asyhim, 183 i Perseus puts himself 'nto his hands, 189 i Octavios 
i^eeives the honour of a triumph^ 200 ; the Romaoa smid him to 
Syria as ambassador, 252 ; he is murdered there, 5258 s the senate 
erect a statue to him. 259. 

Oetavius, Crasaus's lieuunaot, endeavours in vain to consale him Hoc 
his defeat, vil 355 ; he accompanies that general in his Interview 
vnth Surena, 859 j he ii killed in defending him, ibid.. 

Odeon, or theatre of musk at Athens^ iii. 136. 

(Ebares, Darios's groom, by his address secures the ocowa «f Per- | 
sia to his master, ii. 3^ 

CEbaxns, Permn lord, harharoos eraelty of Dariasin retpeet to him. 
ii.345. 

Olthaees, king of Colcbb, is subdued by Poropey, who makes faia 
serve as an ornament in his triumph, viii. 125. 

Olympia, castle in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, iii. 350. 

Olympiads. Epoeha of the Olympiads, a. 261. 

Olympias^ daughter of Neoptolemns, is married to Philip kai^ of 
Macedonia, and has by that prince Alexander the Great, v. 10 ; 
Philip repudiates her, 63 ; Alexander carries her to fipinis, 64 ; 
Pol^sperchoB recals her finom Epirus, whither she had retired 
during Antipater's regency, and divides the government w>th her, 
342 ; Olympias causes Andaeos, and his wife Eurydiee, to be put 
to death, 356 ; Cassandcr besiges her in Pydnn, whether she hitd 
retired, takes ber prisonei*, and puts her to death, ibid. I 

Qlympic Solemn games of Greeee, i. 47 ; ladies admitted to them, 
63. I 

Qlyothos, citv of Thrace, iv. 258 ; the Lacedaemonians dedaie war I 
against it, ibid. ; it is compelled to surrender, 261 ; Olynthoa, upoo ; 
the point of being besieged by Philip, implores the aid of the Adie- 
nians,v. 23. Philip makes himself master of that eity by the ttea- I 
son of two of its citizens, and plunders it, 27. i 

Onesicritus, philosopher and histarian. Alexander derates him <« 
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the BraehmaDa, to engtee them to joio in hb traia, ▼. 950 ; he. 
ean prevail upon none of them to do to exeept Calaoaa, S51. 

Oiie«fiii]s» Maeedoniaa lord, not being able to dinaadc Penena from 
maldne irar with the Romans, qoita hia party, and retires to Rome, 
tS. 164. 

Oniaa, son of Jaddus, hlgh-prleit of the Jevi, meeeeds hit father, 
▼. 337 i his death, m 93. 

Oniany high-priest of the Jews, makes himself TeneraUe for his pie^, 
Tii. 86 ; he refuses Heliodorus the treasures kept in the temple of 
Jerusalem, ilnd. ; he is deposed tyr the iotrignes of Jason hia bro- 
ther, 90; hb death, 93. 

Ooiaa, son of the former, haTing failed of the high-priesthood, retiree 
into Egypt, m ^5 ; he builds a temple there n>r the Jews, ibkL, 
See. 

Onomarehoa, brodier of PhikMnelns, general of the Phoeaeans, takes 
upon him the command of the troops in his stead, ▼. 17 ; he is 
defeated b^ Philip, and kiHed m the battle, 10 ; his body is fasten- 
ed to a gibbet, ibid. 

Onomastes, governor of Thraee for Philip, ezeentea the eruel de- 
cree of that prinee against the people of Maronaea, vii. 4€. 

Ophelias, governor of Ubya and Cyreoaiea, revolts afunst PCblemy, 
and renders himself independent, v. 383 ; he soflers himself to be 
seduced by Agathocles, and carries him troops into the eoaotiry 
of the Carthaginians, 384, i. 259 ; Agathocles pots him to death, 
ibid. 

Oppias, Roman ^roeonsnl, marehes against Mithridates, and is tak* 
en prisoner, vhi. 74^ 

Oracles. Famous ones of antSquitr, i. 37 ; of Dodona, Ibid. ; of Tro- 
pfaonios in Bmotia, 38 ; of the Branchidae, ibid. ; of Claros,ibid. ; 
of OelphoB, 39 ; usual eharaeter of oraeles, 41 ; whether they are 
to be ascribed to the operation of devils, or the knavery of men, 43. 

Orations. Funeral orations pronounced in Greece over the tombs 
of those who had died fighting for their country, iii, 183. 

Orchestra, part ef the theatre of the ancients, L 87. 

Orehomenns, part of Bceotia, where the battle between Sylla and 
Arehelaus was fought, viil. 84 

Orestes, son and successor tif Agamemnon, lui>g of Mycenae, n, 359. 

Orestes, Roman oommtssair, goes to Corinth, and notifies to the 
Achaeans the decree of the senate for separating several dties 
from their league, vil 228 $ he flies to escape the violence of the 
people, ibid. 

Oretes, governor of Asia Minor for Cambyses, puts Polycrates to 
death, and seizes the island of Samos, ii. 187; Darius puts him te 
death, 327. 
Oroandes, of Crete, promises Perseus to receive him into his ship* 
and embarks part of the riches of that prince, vii. 188 ; he runs 
away with those treasures, 1 89. 
Orobazus is sent ambassador to Sylla by Ar>aces,king of Parthia,to 
make an alliance with the Romans, viil 70 ; Arsaces puts him te 
death at K:s return, ibi<l. 
Orodes, king of Parthia, vii. 341 ; war of that prince with the 
Romans under Crassus, ibkl., &c. ; Orodes, jealous of the gloiy 
Surena had acquired by the defeat of Crassus^pots him to death, 
viil 3 ; grief of that prince for the death of hia son Paeonis, 7 ; he 
VOL. YIII. C C 
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ehooaea Phraatei for hit iaceenor« -who caoies him to he p«l iM 

Oromaadea, divinity worshipped by the Persians, il ^4 

^rentea, aon*inoUiw of Artrnzentea Mnemon, orMnmandathe land-ar- 

my of that prinee in the war against fivag«raa iv. 52 ; be aeeuses 

Tirihaaoa falaely* S3 ; he teriniuatea the war with Evagoras by a 

treaty of peaoe, ibid. ; Artaxerxea puntabea him ibr hia ialae aoco- 

aation, 57. 
Orontea, governor of Myaia, joina with the provineeaof Asia Minor 

in their revolt against Artaxerzea Mnemon, and then beiraya thero, 

iv. 318. 
Orphaof. Cbaroodaa'a law in favour of them, iii. 17S: 
Oraaeet, an old general, aecompaniea Paeorus in hia ezpeditioo by 

order of Orodea, viii. 3 ^ he ia killed in a battle, 4. 
Orainea, governor of Paaargada, re-establishea good order throagh- 

oat the whole provmee v. 266 ; he goea to meet Alexander witk 

magnifioent preaents, ibid.; he ia put to death in couaequenee of 

the aecret intrigoea of the euoueh Bagoaa, 267. 
Orthia. Inhuman worahip rendered by the L^acedaemoniana to IXa« 

na, aornamed Orthia, ii. 273. 
Ortygia, island near Syracuse, ui. 249. 
Oairis, Perlian lord, marches at the head of an armjr against Mm- 

bysaa, iii. 118 ; he is defeated and taken prisoner, ibid.; Megahjr- 

ffus generously sends him back to Artazerxes, ibid. 
Ostanesy chief of the Magi, aeoomjtanies Xerxes in hia ezpedkios 

Bgainat Greece, iii. 76. 
Oatraeism, a kind of aentence amongat the Atheniana, by whieh per- 

aona were condemned to banishment, iii. 17 ; the banishment of 

HyperbolHs puts an end to the Ostracism, 230. 
Osyraandyas, Ung of Egypt, i. 173 1 magn-fieent edifices vrhieh he 

caused to be erected, ibid. ; famoua library formed by that prince, 

ibid. ; his tomb surrounded with a circle of gold, which Camby- 

aea afterwards took away ibid. 
Otanea, Peraian lord, diacovers the impoatore of Smerdis the Ma- | 

gian, by tbe means of his daughter, U. 190 ; he forms a eonspira- 

ey against that usurper, ibid. $ he re-establiahea Syloaoo, tyrant of 

Samoa. 333. 
Othryades, Lacedaemonian, obtains the victory for the Lacedaemo- 
nians orer the Argives by hia valour, L 102; he kills himself uptn 

the field of battle, ibid. 
Ozatbrea, brother of Darioa, diatinguiahea himself in the battle of It- 

aua, Y. 117 ; Alexander puta Beasus into hia handa, toinfliot upon 

that traitor the punishment he deserved, 210. 
Oxjrartest Persian prince, entertains Alexander in his house, sod 

gives him his daughter Roxana in marriage, v. 227. 
Oxydraeae, people of India, v. 256 ; their capital besieged and takes 

by Alexander, ibid. ; they submit to that prince, 257. 
Ozyrinchos, city of the Lower Thebias, i. 156; wonder related of 

that city by the Abbe Fleury in his ecclesiastical history* iUd. 

P. 

PACOitus, son of Orodes, king of the Parthia&s, enters Syria at the 
head of an army, and beneges Antiocby viiL 3 i he raises tlie 9eg« 

J 



oC that eitjr, and is defeated in a battle, 4 j he retnrni into Syria, 
«nd is defeated and killed in a battle, 7. 

I'agan. Definition ot' a Pagan by Tertallian, iir. 109.— See Pagan- 
ism, 

Pa^ianism. General reflections upon Paganisns, L t6, ke. ; absardt- 
tiea of Paganism, 35, &o. ; what the highest perfection to be ex- 
peeted ffom it was, iii. 1 73. 

PAlanoedeSy tragedy written by Euripides on the oeeaslon of the 
death of Socrates, iv. 104. 

Palestine, province of Syria, i. 34. 

Palestrae, public schools in which the athletae exercised themselves 
in wrestling, i. 52. 

Palica, city of Sicily, near which there was a temple famous for the 
sanctity of thie oaths taken there, iii. 16ff. 

Palisades, diflference of those used by the Greeks and Romans in 
fortifying their camps, vi. 304. 

Pammenes coraroandi the troops sent by the Thebans to the aid of 
Artabasos, and occasions his gaining two considerable victories, 
fv. 324. 

Pammenes, Athenian general, marches to the aid of the city of 
Megalopolis, besieged by the Lacedaemonians, it. 333. 

Pampnylia, province of Asia Minor, i. 24. 

Paoathenea, festival celebrated at Athens, i. £7. 

Pancratium, kind of combat amongst the ancients, i. 55. 

Panetius, Stoic philosopher. He accompanies Soipio in hit embas^ 
to the kings of the East, viii. 279. 

Pantauchus, Perseos's ambassador to Gentios, engages that prince 
in his master's interest against the Romans, vii. 7Z, 

Panthea, wife of Abradates, is taken prisoner by Cyms, ii. 117; 
conduct of that prince in regard to her, ibid- ; she brings over 
her hnsband to Cyrus, 118 ; her discourse with him before he sets 
out for the battle, 130 ; the excess of her grief upon the death 
of Abradates, 135; she stabs herself with a dagger, and falls 
dead u|ion her husband, ibid. 

Psphlagonia, province of Asia Minor, I 23. 

Papyrus, plant of Eg> pt Description of it, i. 166. 

Paralus, last of the legitimate children df Pericles^ dies of the 
plague, iii. 188. 

Parchment. Invention of parchment, i. 167. 

Paris, Trojan, returning home with Helen; whom he had carried 
off, is driven by a tempest into one of the mouths of the Nile, 
i. 181 ; Proteus, king ot Bgypt, obliges him to leave Helen with 
him, and to quit Egypt, ibid. ; Paris returtis to Troy, ibid. 

Parmenio, one of Alexander's generals, is placed at the head of the 
infantry, in the expedition <^ that prince against the Persians, 
and does him great service, v. 92 ; he seizes the pass of Syria, 
and makes himself master of the small city of Issus, 111 ; Alex- 
ander confides tfie treasures laid op in Damascus, and the keeping 
of the prsoners, to him, 124; Parmenio advises that prince to 
accept Darius's offers, 145 { surpnse of Parmenio, on seeing Alex- 
ander prostrate himself before the high-priest Jaddus, 148 ; Alex* 
amler causes him to be killed as an accomplice ia the conspiracy 
M Philotas, 207 ; eulogy of Parmenio, ibid. 
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PamTB, dtngbtar of the true Smerdii* marries Dariui, iL S24w 
*^Mrrittde. Reuou that DrtYcnU ' " ' ' 
tgaiuA that erime, iL 296. 



Parriaide. ReaiODa that oraYciited Solon from makug may bw 



Parthcniaa, namegiTen to the illegitimate ehildren of the Laeedae- 
moniaiis. When grown up, thcnr baniih themaelTes from Sparta, 
and aettle at Tareatam to Italy, 1. 104. 

Parthenon^ temple of Minerva at Attieni^ ui. 135. 

Parthia, eoontiy of the Parthiant province of Upper Ana, i. 2d ; 
beginning of the empire of the Parthian^ vii. 338 ; kings of Far* 
thia from Arsaoes I. to Orodes, 339, he 

Paryiatia, sister and wife of Darius Nothos,iii. 213; her liftluence 
over her husband, ibid. ; extreme fondness of Pary satis for her 
son Cyrus, 899 ; she obtains pardon of Artaxerxes for that son, 
and aanses him to be sent back to his govemmeat, 322 ; cruelty 
and jealouvr of Parysatis, iv. 14 ; she poisons SuUra, 15 ; Arta- 
xerxes confines her in Babylon, ibid. 

Pasargada, o>ty of Persia, submits to Alexander, v. 266. 

Patarbemia, officer of Apries, not having been able to seize Amasis 
in the oudat of the revbtted Egyptians, is treated in the most emel 
manner by that prince, i, 196. 

Patisithes, 'chief of the Magi, places his brother Smerdis upon the 
throne of Persia, ik IV \ he is k I ed with his brother, 190. 

Patroalus, governor of Babylon for Seleucus, abandons that city 
upon the approach of Demetrius, and retires into the marshes^ 
T. 379. 

Patroclos commands the 6eet sent bv Ptolemy Philadelphus to the 
aid of the Athenians besieged by Antigonus Gonatas, vi. 102 ; he 
returns into Bgypt and at Caunus causes Sotadesthe satyrie poet 
to be put to death, :bid. 

Patroalus. Atheoiaay cities Demosdienes before the jadges as a vio^ 
lator of the laws, rv. 352 { bad success of his accusation, ibid. 

Patron, general of the Greeks in the pay of Darius, advises that 
prince in vain to confide the guard of bis person to the Greda. v. 
187. 

Psolus ^milina— See Emiliu& 

Pausanias, king of LAcedaemon, commands the army of the Greeks 
^jointly with Aristides, and gains a great battle over the Persians, 

^ lii. 68 $ he makes the Laoedaemooians lose the chief command fay 
his haughtiness, 86 s his secret intrigues with the Persians, 87 ; 
he is discovered and punished, 88. 

Paosania^ king of Lacedaemon, commands at the siege of Athens, 
ill 316 ; he obtains peace for the Athenians, 331 \ he neglects to 
march to the aid of Lymnder, and is summoned to take his trial 
on his return, iv. 37 ;*he refuses to appear, and is eondemned to 
die, ibid. ; be retires to Tegea, and dies there, ibid. 

Pausanias, Macedonian prince, possesses liimself of the throne of 
Macedonia, v. 3 ; he is dethroned by Iphicrates, ibid. 

Pansanias, young Macedonian lord, cannot obtain satisfaction of Phi- 
lip for an insult which he had received from Attalus, v. 65 ; he 
assassinates Philip in revenge, and is torn in pieces upon the spot, 
66. 

Fausistratus, commander of the Rhodian fleet, is defeated by Po- 
lyxenides, Antlochus's admiral, aud killed in the battle, >'i. 359. 

Pekopidas^ Thebam Hii eharacter^ iv. 262 ; his friendship with 



Bptmiaoiidti, ilnd. % Im rimndoDt Thebes, ftnd retiret to AtheD?«. 
ji64 ; beibrmt the design of rettoriDc the liberty of bit eountiy, 
ibid. ; he it eleeted Bceotaroh, 268 ; he drives the gtrrison oat of 

. the eitMlel, S69 ; he causes the Atbenians to deelare for the The- 

' ^Ds, 271 ; he gwDftan advantage over the Lacedaemonians near 
Tegyra, STS ; be oommands the sacred battalion at the battle of 
Leuctra, 877 ; he is «reated BoBotareh with Gpaminondas, ravag- 
es UMonia, and advances to the gates of Sparta, 281 ; at his re- 
tnm he isacoosed and aoqa.tted, 285 ; tbe Thebans send him am- 
bassador to the court of Persia, 287 ; his inflnenee vith Arta- 
xerxes, ibid. ; Pelopidas marches aganist Alexander tyrant of 
Pherae, and reduces him to reason, 290 $ he goes to Macedonia 
to appease the troubles of that court, and brings away Philip as 
«D hostage, 291 ; he returns into Thessaly, ibid. } be is seized, and 
made prisoner by treachery, 292 | be animates Thebe, wife of 
Alexander, against her hnsband, 293 ; he is delivered by Epami- 
nondas, 294 ; Pelopidas marches against the tyrant, gains a victory 
over him, and is lulled In the battle, 295, kc ; singular honours 
paid to his memory, 297. 

i'elopidas, one ot the officers of M ithridates, is sent ambassador by 
that prince to demand satisfaction of the Romans, and to declare 
war against them in case of refusal, viii. 72. 

Peloponne»us, province and peninsula of Greece, now ealled the 
Morea, ii. 252 ; Peloponnesian war, iii. 175. 

^^lops gives hiH name to Pq}opQnnesos, ii. 2b2. 

Pelusium, city of Lower Egypt,!. 141. 

Pentaoos omedimn , citizens of the first class at Athens, iv. 128. 

Pentathluro, assemblage of several agonistic exercises amongst the^ 
Greeks, i. 56. 

Penthilos, son of Orestes, reigns at Mycenae with his brother Tist- 
menes, ii. 262. 

Perdiccas, son of Amyntas II. is placed upon the throne of Maee- 
donia by Pelopidas^ iv. 291 ; he is killed In a battle against the U- 
lyrians, ibid. 

Perdiccas, one of Alexander's generals, receives that prince's ring a 
moment before his death, v. 284; provinces which fell to him af- 
ter the death of Alexander, 312 ; be is appointed guardian of Ari- 
daeus, and regent of the empire, 3U ; he puts Statira, Alexan- 
der's widow, to death, 314 : he qnells the revolt of the Greeks in 
Upper Asia, ;)15 ; he puts Eomenes into possession of Cappado- 
eia, 331 ; he manies Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, ibid. ; his un- 
fortunate expedition into E^pt, 333 ; he is killed there, 335. 

t'ergamus^ city of Great Mysia in Asia Minor, i. 23 ; kings of Per* 
gamus, 116 ) tbe kingdom of Peigamos becomes a Reman pro- 
vince, vii. 283. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, is ranked in the number of the setea 
sa^es, ii. 315. 

Pencles, Athenian. His extraction, iii. 122 ; his education, ibid. ; 
care that he takes to cultivate his mind by the study of the scien- 
ces, and to exercise himself in eloquence, 123 $ means that he 
employs for conciliating the favour of the iieople, 126 ; be under- 
takes to reduce the power of the Areopagus, and suceeeds in it, 
127 ; Thoeydides is opposed to him, 133 ; he adorns Athens with 
ma^oifieent boUdiogs, 134 ; envy of the Aiheni«ni against Peri> 
CC 3 
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•let, ibid, i he jmlifiet hintel^ and oattiet Thooydidet to bebi- 
nitlied, ia6 ; be dianget bit condoct in retpeet te the pec^le, 137; 
bifl great authoritr, 138 ; hit dinntereMedneM, 140. 

Bzpeditiaiit of Perielet into the TbraoianChenoneiDa^ iiL 14S ; 
about PeiopODnetiii^ ibid. ; and againft Eabcoa, 143 i he redne- 
ei the Samiaosy and demoliifaet their walla, 144 i he eMiaea aid 
to be gi-anted Che people of Corojra againtt the Gonnthiamy ibid. ; 
trouble given him by hii enemiei, 150 $ he indueei lite Atheaiana 
to enter into a war with the Laeedaenumiaoa, 164 ; and to abut 
themaeltea ap within their wall^ 178 ; he prevents tliem from 
taking the field, wliilst their lands are ravaged, 179 ; he pronenno- 
es the funeral oration of the Atheniana killed during the eam^ 

Gign, 183 ; tbe Atheniani divett him ot the eomniand, and fine 
m, 187 ; grief of Penclei for the death of hi» ion Paralaa, 188 ; 
the Athenians reinstatcrbim, ibid. ; and permit him to inroil his 
illegitimate son amon|^ the citizens, 190 ; death of Perieles, 
ibid, s his panegyric, ibid., tea 

Pericles, son of tbe former, one of the Athenian generals, who de- 
feated the Lacedaemonians near the islands Ai^inusae, ia con- 
demned with his eolieagues to die, iil 309. 

Perinthus, eity of Thrace, besieged by Philip, and delivered by the 
Athenians, v. 44, 47. 

Peijnry. Punishment of perjuiy in E|^pt, t. 148. 

Perpenna, Roman ambassador to Gentius, is impriaoned, vm. 174 ; 
Aniciqs delivers liim, and sends him to Rome with the newt 
of lus victory, 175 | Perpenna, when consul, marches against 
Aristonicus, defeats him in a battle, and takes Urn prisoner, !283 ; 
he dies on his retom to Rome, ibid. 

Perseus, first king of Mycenae, li. 258. 

Perseus, son of PhiKp, last king of Macedonia, forms a oonapiraey 
against his brother Demetrius, and accuses him to Philip, vii. 65, 
8cc ; his speech aeainst his brother, 70 ; Perseus removes from 
court to avoid bis mher'S indignation, 84 ; he takes possession of 
the throne of Macedonia after h>s father's death, 85 j he puts 
Antigonus, whom his father had chosen his successor, to death, 
130 ; he prepares secretly for war against the Romans, ibid. ; he 
endeavours to gain allies* ibid. ; he tries in vain to bring over the 
Achaeans, 131 ; the Romans are informed of his secret measures, 
133 ; Eumenes gives them fresh information eonceming hia pro- 
ceedings, ibid. { Perseos endeavours to rid himself of that prince, 
first by assassination, 135 ; and afterwards by poison, 136 ; rup- 
ture between Perseus and the Romans, 139 ; interview of Per- 
seos and Marcius, 140 ; war declared in form* 144 ; Perseos ad- 
vances with bis troops near the river Penens, 148 ; battle of the 
cavalry, in which that prince gains a considerable advantage, and 
makes an itt use of it, 150 ; he makes proposals of peace, which 
are rejected, 153 { he takes fright upon the arrival of tbe consul 
Maroins in Macedonia, and leaves him the passage open, 161 ; he 
resumes courage soon after, 168 1 he solicits aid on all tides, 171 ; 
his avarice loses him considerable succours, 172 ; he is entirely 
defeated and put to flight by Paolns JBmitios at the battle of 
Fydna, 183, &g.; he is taken prisoner with his children, 189 ; and 
serves as an ornament in the triumph of Paulus iBrailius, 199 ; 
fc^ ^eath of Perseus, 200. 
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Penepolifl, «apiUl eitjr of Penb, labjceted bj AleiftDder, who 
boras the palac« of it in a dranken revel, v. 1 84, &e. 

Perwiy profnoee of Asia, L tS i foaDdation of the Pertian empire 
bj C^nii, ii. 95; kings vho rdgned in Penia.*Ojrui, ibid. ; Cam- 
byses, if 3 ; Smerdistbe Magian, 188 1 Darius, son of Hyitaspes, 
5SS i Xenes, iiL 2S { Aruxerzes Longimanus, lOt s Xenes U.^ 
Sll ; Sogdianos^ SIS; Danos Nothos, ibid, x Artazerzes Mne- 
asooy asi { Oebus, ir. 303 ; Arses* 344 { Darins Codoraanus, 
ibid. ; destmetaoo of the empire of the Persians by Alexander, 
T. 190 1 viees wbieh oceaaoflod the decline, and at length the 
niia of the Penian empire,ibid., u. 940; manners and eustoms of the 
Peniaiis, 198 s edueation of the Persians in the time of Cyrus, 
97 } govemmeot of the Persians, 193 } form of it monarchical, 
ibid. ; eorooatioii of their kings, iii. 320 i respect paid to them, ii. 
193 I manner of educating their children, 195$ pobfic council of the 
Peraians, 196 i administration of justice, 198 ; attention to the 
provinces^ 20S ; invention of posu and couriers, S07 ; care of thdr 
BBinees, S09 s of var, Hit ( entrance among the troops 3l£ ; 
arms of the Persians, 213 ; their chariots armed with scytlies, 
ibid. I military discipline of the Persians, 215 i their order of 
battle, 816 s quality of the Persian troops in the time of Cyrus, 
and after that prinoe, 221 ; arts and sciences of the Persians, 222 ; 
thehr reli^on, 232 ; marriages and burials, 238. 

Petalism, kind of sentence established at Syracuse, iii. 166. 

Petra, a very strong pboe in the country of the Nabatbaean Arabl. 
moM, V. 679. 

Petra Oxiana. inaccessible rock, t. 2181 1 Alexander makes himself 
master of it, 2ta 

Peueestes, one of Alexander's captains, distinguishei himself at the 
siege of the city of Oxydracae, v. 256 ; provinces which fell to 
Yum after the death of Alexander, 312 ; he opposes the pro- 
gress of Pithoo, and drives him out of Medi^ 365. 

Phalantus, general of the Spartans called Partheniae, settles them 
at Tarentnm, L 104. 

Phalanx, Macedonian. Description of it, v. 11. < 

Phalaris, his bull taken at the siege of Agrigentum, and sent to 
Carthage, i. 236. 

Pbaleeus is appointed general of the Phocaeans during the sacred 
var, in the room of Pbayllns, v. 19; he pillages the temple of 
Delphos, as the odier had done, and is deposed, ibid. 

Phalerus, port of Athens, iii. 81. 

Fbanes of Halicamassos, general of the Greek auxiliaries, in the 
army of Amasis, upon some discontent goes over to Cambyses^ 
11 179 ; the Greeks in the king of Egypt's service murder hk 
children in revenge, 180. 

Pharaoh, name common to the kings of Egypt, i. 174 ; one of them 
gives his daughter to Solomon in marriage, 184. 

Pharisees, powerful seot in Judaea, vii. :299 ; persecution of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus and his party by the Pharisees, 314 ; end of their 
tyranny, 329. 

Phamabssos, governor of Asia, and general of the troops of Darius 
and Artaxerxes, kings of Persia, aids the LscedaemoniHr«K agsiDSt 
the Athenians, iii. 292 ; he makes peace with ihe latter-, 204 ; he 
sends eomplaints against Lysander to Sparta, 335 1 his whuie pnv 
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▼inee it nmged by Age^Uos, iv. 33 ; interview of Ageallaus md 
Ptiarotbftaas, 34 ; the latter is charged bj Artaxenes with the 
war againfet Egypt, 31 1{ the enterpriie laiscarpea throagh hii 
faalt, 318. 

Pharnacet makes the army revolt against his father Mithridate9« 
and is eleoted king in stead, viiL 131 ; he is declared the firiend 
and ally of the Romans, 133 ( he is defeated and drivea out of 
Pootos fay Caesar, 154. 

Pharnaeias, eanuch of Xerxes II., supplies Sogiianas vnth the 
means for assassinating that prince, iii. Sll. 

Pharos, its famous tower or light-house, vl 40. 

FhasaeV brother of Herod, is made governor of Jeras^lero, vii; 334 ; 

- he is taken by the Parthians and pot in irons, 335 ; be kills him- 
self to avoid the ignominy of punishment, ibid. 

Phayllus, general of the Phoeaeans during the sacred war, {lliindera 
the temple of Delphos to defray the expenses of that war, v. 19 s 
his death, ibid. ' 

Phnyllus, of Crotona, athleta. His afieotion for the Greeks^ vaA 
valour, V. 173. 

Phebidas, Lacedaemonian, sets oat from Sparta at the head of a 
body of troops against Olynthus, iv. S58 ; he seizes the citadel of 
Thebes by fraud, S59 ; he is deprived of the command, and fined, 
«60. 

Phedyma, daughter of Otanes, and wife of Smerdis the Magian, 
discovers that usurper's imposture, il. 189 ; she marries Darius 
after the death of Smerdis, 324. 

Phenicia, or Phosnicia, provinee of Syria, i. 24 ; revolt of Phenicia 
against Ochus, iv. 336. 

Pherendates, Persian lord, made governor of Egypt by Oehus, iv. 
341. 

Pherenieus, one of the principal conspirators against the tyrant* of 
Thebes, iv. 364. 

Pheroo, king of Egypt* L 181 ; action of that prince against the 
Nile, ib'd. 

Phidias, famous painter and sculptor. Pericles gives hira the direc- 
tion of the public buildings at Athens, iii. 136 1 ingratitude of the 
Athenians to Phidias, 15^^!. 

Phila, Antipater's daughter, is married to Craterus. v. 327 ; after 
the death of Craterus she marries Demetrius Polioreetes, ibid. ; 
she kills herself by poison, vi. 36 ; praise of that princess^ 327. 

Phila, daughter of Seleueus and Stratonice, marries Antiochoa Go» 
natas, vi. 66. 

P^ilaiielpkus, name given trenically to Ptolemy n. king of EgvpL 
vi. 39,— See Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Philammon assassinates ^ rslnoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy Phihv 
pator, vi. 203 ; he is beaten to death with staves by the ladies of 
noxour to that princess, 274. 

Philaeni, two brothers, cH'zens of Carthage, sacrifice their lives for 
the good of their country, i. 226 ; the Carthaginians out of grati- 
tude consecrate two altars to them, ibid. 

Philaenios, Lacedaemonian, accompanies Hannibal in his expeditions, 
and composes the history of Chat great captain, !. 345. 

Fhilaetcra, founder oi the kingdom of Pergamus, fiL 6, vL 104; 
means which be uses for supporting himself in that kingdom^ ibid? 
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Philemon, oomic poet, preferred by the Greekt to Mentndcr iap^ 
own life time, i. 87. 

Pbilidas, one of the conipiraton againat the tjrnuiti of Thebet, findi 
meant to make himielf their lecretaiy, !▼. 264 ; on the day filed 
by the conspirator!, he invitea the tyrants to a aapper, 265 ; the 
eon^Nrators kill them at his house, 268^ 

Philip, son of Amyntas U. king of Maeedonia. His birth, v. S ; Pelo- 
pidas earriea him to Thebes as an hostage, 4; lie flies from Thebes 
into Macedonia, and is plaee<l upon the throne, ibid.; begin- 
ning of his reign, 5 ; he makes a eaptioas peaee with the Athe- 
iiiansy 6; bis first conquests, ibid. ; birth of Alexander, 10 1 Phi- 
lip's care of his edacation, ibid. ; be endeavours to lubnect Thrace, 
and takes Methone, at the siege of which place he loses an eye, 
18 ; he conciliates the amity of the Thessaiiana, and expels their 
tyrants, 19 ; he endeaTOurs to seize the pass of Thermopylae in 
vain, 20 ; takes the city of Olyothus, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Athenians to prevent it, 27 ; he declares for the Thebaas 
against the Phocaeans, and begins in that manner to share in the 
aacred war, 28 ; he lulls the AUienians with a false peaee and false 
promises, 29 ; he seizes Thermopylae, redaoes the Phocaeans, 
and terminates the sacred war, 32 {be causes himself to be ad- 
mitted into the council of the Amphictyons, SS, 

Philip, on his return into Maeedonia, pushes his conquests into 
lllyriom and Thrace, 34 i he enters into a league with the T he- 
bans, Argives, and Messenians, for attacking Pelopoonetus with 
their Joint forces, 38 { Athens declaring for the Lacedaemonians, 
breaks that league, 39 ; Philip makes an attempt upon Euboea, 
. ibid. ; Phocion drives him out of that island, 41 { Philip forms the 
siege of Perinthos and Byzantium, 43, 44; Phocion obliges him to 
raise both those neges, 47 1 Philip subjects Atbeas king of the 
Scythians, and the Triballi, people Mossia, 49 ; by his Intriguea 
he causes himself to be declared generalissimo of the Greeks in the 
couDcil of the Amphictyons, 51 ; he seizes Etataea, ibid. $ tlie 
Athenians and Thebans enter into a league against him, 55 ; he 
makes proposals of peace which are rejected 1^ the advice of De- 
mosthenes, ibid.; hsttle otChaeronea in which Philip gains » 
great victory, 56, &c. ; Philip, in the council of the Amphictyons^ 
causes himself to be dechired general of the Greeks against the 
Persians, and prepares for that great expedition, 62; doroestie 
troubles in his family, 63 ; he repudiates Olympias, and marries 
another wife, ibid. ; he celebrates the nuptials of Cleopatra, his 
daughter, with Alexander kingof Epirus, and is killed in the midst 
of them, 65, &cc. ; memorable actions and sidings of Phitip, 66 1 



good and bad qualities of that prince, 67, &c. 
»hilip,i "^ ... 



Philip, son of Demetrius, ascends the throne of Maeedonia, vi. 181 ; 
his affection for Aratus, 205 ; he takes upon him the defence of 
the Achaeans against the iEtaliaos, 206 ; different expeditions ot 
Philip against the enemies of the Achaeans, 212 ; strange abuse 
that A|>el1es his minister makes of his confidence, 213 ; imiption 
of Philip into J!toUa, 219 ; he takes Thermae by surprise, 220 ; 
excesses committed here by his soldiers, ib'd» j prudence which • 
he shows in his retreat, 222 ; tr<M]hles in his camp, 223 ; punish- 
ment of the authors of them, ibid. ; irruption of Pbilip into Laco- 
nia, ibid« ; new intrigue of the eonspiraton^ 224 { their punidi* 
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mrat, 286, ke. i Philip Ukes Thebet of Phthiotls &0111 the JE^ 
linos, 229 ; he conclude! « peace with them, ^dOL 

Philip eoncludei « treaty with Hannibal, Ti. 232 $ he makes 
preparations for carrying the war into Italy, 233 ; he is surprised 
and defeated bv the Romans at ApoHonia, 234 ; his change of 
conduct, ibid. ; his bad faith and irregularities, 235 ; he causes 
Aratus to be poisoned, ib;d. ; he makes himself master of the city 
and castle of Lissos, 237 ; liv gains several advantages OTer the 
^tolians, 241 ; he is repulsed near the city of EUs, 242 ; differ- 
' ent actions of Phlip against Sitlpitius, 250, be. ; he makes peace 
with the Romans, 268 ; he enters into a league with Antiodiea 
ibr invading the dominions of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 275 ; bad sae- 
eess of Phtlip against Attains and the Rhodians, ibid. ; his eroel 
treatment of the C^anians, 276 ; he besieges and takes Abydos, 
977, &c; he ravages Attica, 281; the Romans declare war 
agamsl h^m, 282. 

Philip makes ineffectual attempts against Athens, vi. 283 ; he 
endeavours to bring over the ^tolians to his party, 284 ; he is de- 
feated in a battle by Sulpitius, 288; he is reduced to abindon the 
defiles along the Apsus, 295 ; ineffectual interview of Philip with 
Flaniiniiius concerning peace, 301 ; he is defeated by Flamininus 
near Scotussa, and Cynoscephale in Thessalia, 306, &o. $ the Ro- 
mans grant him peace, 313 ; Philip aids Quint'ns against Nabis, 
522, 8cc { his eoiiduot to Scipio» 357 ; Philip's causes of disoonteat 
froin the Romans, vii. 41, &c. ; the Romans order him to eva- 
cuate the cities of Thrace, 43 ; he vents his rage upon the inha- 
bitants of Maronaeaj 44 ; he sends Iiis son Demetrius on an em- 
bassy to Rome, 47 ; complaints against Philip carried to Rome^ 
ibid ; the Romans send back his son with ambassadors, 62 ; Phi- 
lip prepares to renew the war with the Romans, 63 ; plot of Per- 
aeus against Demetrius, 65, he ; he accuses him to PhUip, 68 $ 
opoD a new accusation Philip causes Demetrius to be put to death, 
83; he discovers his innocence some time after, and Peraeas^ 
guilt, ibid. ; whilst he meditates the punishment of the latter, he 
dies, 85. 

Philip pretends himself son of Perseus, and seizes the kingdooa of 
• Macedonia, vii. 227 ; he is defeat^] and killed by TremeHma, ibid. 

Philip, one of Alexander's captains. Provinces that fell to him after 
that prince's death, v. 312. 

Philip, in concert with his brother Antiochus, destroys the eitj of 
Mopsuestia, to avenge the death of his brother Seleucus, vii. 906 ; 
he reigns in Syria with his brother Demetrius, after having driven 
out Busebes, ibid. ; Philip's death, 308. 

Philip, Phrygian, is made governor of Judaea by Antioohua Epi- 
phanes, vii. 96. 

Philip, foster brother and favourite of Antiochus Epiphanes, is made 
governor by that prince of his son Antiochus Eupator, and regent 
of Syria, vii. 118 ; Lysias usurps that employment from him, 250; 
Philip retires into Eg}'pt, ibid. 

Philip of .^oaraania, physician, known from the salutary dran^^ 
which he gave Alexander, v. 105. 

Philipshurgh, town of Germany, besieged and taken by the Fteneb, 
vii, d#. 
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Philiaeiii ii lent by the kiog of Perua to reconcile the itates of 

Greece, W. 887. 
FhiUstav, rich citizen of Syracuie, pays a fine for DJony«u% it. 172 ; 
Dionyaiaa banishes him, 90^2 $ Dionyaius the Younger recala him 
to court, !2I2 ; death of Philistus, i27 { he may be cooaidered at 
a great historian, 212. 
IPhtloclet, Macedonian, devoted to Perseus, is sent by Philip on an 
embassy to Rome, vii. 81 ; at his return he delivers a forged letter 
to that prince under the counterfeited seal of T. Quintius, which 
occasions the death of Demetrius, 82 ; Philip causes him to be 
seized and put to the torture, in which he dies, 84. 
Philocles, one of the /Athenian generals, is defeated and. made pri- 
soner with his colleagues at the battle of JEgospotamos, iii. 315 ; 
he is pot to death, ibid. 

Phtlomelos, general of the Phoeaeans, sets them against the decree 
of the Amphictyons, and induces them to take arms, ▼. 16 $ he 
makes himself roaster of the temple of Delphi, and takes the 
riches of it to pay his troops, ibid. $ he is defeated in a battle, and 
throws himself headlong from the top of a rock, 17. 

Philonides, runner to Alexander the Great, famous for bis swiftnen, 
i. M. 

Philopoemen, Megalopolitan, induces his fellow-citizens to reject the 
ofiers of Cleoroenes, vl. 171 ; he signalizes himself at the battle 
of Selasia, 177 ; he distinguishes himself in the battle near the 
oityof Elis, 242 ; his education, 243 i his great qualities, ib'd.; 
he is elected general of the horse by the Achaeans. 246 ; he re- 
forms the Achaean troops, 247 $ he is elected captain-general of 
the Achaeans, 261 ; he gains a famous victory over Machanidas, 
tyrant of Sparta, and kills him in the battle, 264 ; the Achaeani 
erect a statue to him, ibid. ; honours which he receives in the 
assembly at the Nemaean games, 265 ; Philoposmen is defeated 
at sea by the tyrant Nabis, 337 ; he gains a famous victory over 
that tyrant, near Sparta, 338 ; afler the death of Nabis he seize* 
Sparta, and obliges that city to enter into the Acbaean leagae^ 
349 s he refuses the presents offered him by the Spartans, ibid. | 
he secretly favours the Spartan exiles, and causes war to be de- 
clared against that city, vii. 25 ; he makes h'roself master of Spar- 
ta, and reinstates the exiles, 27 ; he attacks Messene, and is taken 
prisoner, 51 ; the Messenians put him to death, 52; honours 
paid to his memory, 53 ; trial of Pbilopcemen after his death, 
ibid. 

Philotas, son of Parmenio, commands a body of hone in Alexan- 
der's expedition against Persia, v. 9&{ pretended conspiracy o^ 
Philotas against Alexander, 201, kc. | he is pot to death, 206. 

Philotas, governor of Upper Asia, is put to death by Pithon, v. 3SS. 

Philoxenus, poet, favourite of Dionysiiis the tyrant His generous 
frankness, iv. 200, &c 

Philoxenus, Macedonian, seizes Harpalas, and causes him to be put 
to the torture, v. 273. 

miocaea, city of (onia, is condemned to be destroyed by the Ro- 

' mans, vii. 283 ; the people of Marseilles, originally 'descended 
from that city, obtain pardon for it, ibid. 

Phocion, general of the Athenians, drives Philip out of Euboea, v. 
41 ; he makes that prince raiae the siege of Perinthus and By^ 
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zamtiam, 47 s he rejeeti the offers of Harpaloa, 27i ; he endea 
▼oon in vub to preveot the Atbenoinfl frott cnm^'^S ^^ the !«• 
raian war, 315 ; he it oondemned to die hj the Atheaiana, 34S ; 
hit hody <• earned out of the territory of AtCiea, 345 { the Athe- 
nian! ereet a statue to hipi. and inter his bones honourahly, S48 
eharaeter and praise of Phoeion, 40, «7t, 345, ke. 
Phoeis, part of Greece, ii. 853 { it is ravaeed by Xerzet, liL 50 
the Lseedaeroooians deprive the people of Phoeis of the eastody 
of the temple of Delphi, 143 ; Perieles restores it to them, ibid. ; 
the Phoeaeans till the groand eonseerated to Apollo, ▼. 16 ; they 
are deelared gaihy of sasrileae, and are fined, ibid. ; they take 
arms against the deoree nf the Amphic^ons, ibid. ; the latter 
make war against the Phoeaeans, If $ Philip reduces them, 32. 
Phorooeos, king of Argos, iL 858. 

Pbraates I. son of PriapaUnt, kins of the Parthians, ▼& 839. 
Phraatts II. sueeeeds his father Mithridates in the kingdom of Par- 
tbia, vii. 340 ; he is defeated three times by Antiocbus Sidetes, 
286 ; he releases Demetrius, 887 i he defeats Antiochua^ who is 
killed in the battle, ibid. $ he marries one of that prince's daugh- 
ters, 888 ; he is defeated by the Scythians, who had called in 
Antioehns to their aid, and is killed in his flight, 889. 
Pbraates III. somamed Theos, king of the PartUans, vii 341 ; he 
makes an alliance with the Remans during the war with Mith- 
ridates, ibid. ; he espouses the part of Twranes the Toonger 
agamst his father, ibid. ; death of Pbraates, ibid. 
Pbraates IV. is pUced by his fatherOrodes upon the ParthiaD throne, 

Tiii. 8 1 he pots his brothers, father, and his son to death, ibid. 
Fhraortes, king of the Medes, succeeds hirfather Deioces, ii. 79 ; 
he makes himself master of almost all Upper A sia, ibid. ; he makes 
war against the Assyrians, ibid.; he is defeated, 80 { Nabuehodo- 
nosor puts him to death, ibid. 
Phrataphernes, one of Alexander's generals. Provincea which fel^ 

to him after that prince's death, ▼. 318. 
Phrygia, province of Asia Minor, I 84. 
Fhrynicos, one of the Athenian generals, opposes the recal of Alcf- 

blades, iii. 887; he is deprived of the command* 888. 
Phryuon ooramands the army of ^he Athenians sent against Mi^- 
lene, ii. 314; he accepts the challenge of Pittacos, and is killed, ibid. 
Phyllus, Lacedaemonian officer, is killed at the siege of Sparta by 

Pyrrhtts, fighting valiantly, vl 94. 
Physcon."--^ee Ptolemy Evergetes, somamed Physcon. 
Plnto^ general of the troops of Rhegiom, defends that cidr against 
JDionysius, iv. 195 ; Dionvsltts, after having made him suffer great 
inditrnities, puts him to death, 196. 
Findar, Greek lyric poe^ character of his works, iTt. 163. 
Piraeus, port of Athens, iiL 81. 
Firomis, name given to kuigs said by the Egyptian priests to bav«^ 

reigned in Egypt, 1 187. 
^sander, Athenian captain, induces the people of Athens to reeal 
Alcibiades, iii. 887 ; the Athenians send him to treat with Alcibi- 
ades and Tis^hemes, ibid. ; at his return he changes the form 
of the government, 889. 
Pisander, Lacedaemonian, is appointed by AgesUavt his brother- 
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|a«l«w to aomnaiid the feet in his rteadi, It. 82 ; he is defeated 
hy Conon, neer CDidos, and fciUed in the bMtie, 40. * 
Piaittratut, Athenian, makes hiniieU'iyrant of Athens, li. 299 ; leni- 
ty of his government, 300 ; his death, ibid. ; hi« eliaraoter, ibid. ; 
hbrary founded by him at Athens, ibid. 

Piso (CalporniQs), eonsui, eomraanda at the siege of Carthage be- 
fore the arrival of Seipio, iL 15. 

PitattMies, goremor of Lydia for Darius, revolts aga nit that prince, 
ill. 213 t hesf taken and pot toTheath, ^2 1 4. 

Pithon, one of Alexander's captait.s, is made governor of Medfa by 
AntipRter, v. 337 ; he emisea Phllotas to be put to death, and 
takes potseasion'of his governmerit, 395 ; he s driven out of 
Media byPeueeste^ and obliged to retire to SeleucQs, ibid.-; An- 
tigonus pats him to death, 370.' 

Pittachs of Mitylene, one of the seven sagiesof Greece, drives out 
the tyrant who oppressed his enontry, ii. 314 ; he commands the 
army against the Athenians, ihid. ; lie challenges Phrynon their 
general, to single combat, and kiHt him, 315 ; the inhahitahts of 
£f itvlene give him the sovereignty of their city, ibid. ; he volun- 
tarily abdieates his authority st the expiration of ten years, and 
retires, ibid. ; his death, ibid. 

Plague, contagioaa distemper, iii. 1S3 ; description of that disease, 
.ibid. 

Plataea, city of Boeotta, ii«S53 ; the Plataeans acquire glory at the 
battle of Marathon, iii. ; they refuse to submit to Xerxes 40 ; 
the Gneeka decree tlie prize of valonr to them arter the defeat 
of Mardonius, 71 ; the PlatMeans institute an ann versaiy festival 
iti honour of those who died in the battle, 7 ) ; siege of Plataea by 
the Thebans, 176 ; Plataea besieged and taken by the Lacedae- 
monians, 192 ; the Thebans demolish it entirely. 205 ; the Pla- 
taeans retire to Athens, 203 ; they induce Alexander to destroy 
Tliebes, v. >5; that prince permits them to rebuild their city, 173. 

Plato, philosopher of Athens. He retires to Megara to avoid the 
rage of the Athenians, iv. 104 ; Plato's travels into Sicily, where 
he appears for the first time at the court of Dinnysius the Younger, 
185 ; his intimacy and friendship with Dion, ibid. ; Plato's second 
voyage into S>cily, 212 ; wonderful change occasioned by his pre* 
sence at the court of Dionysios the Younger, 213 ; conspiracy oC 
the courtrers to prevent its effects, ibid. ; Plato quits the court, 
and returns into Greeee, 216 ; sdventnre that happens to him at 
Olympia, ibid. ; he returns to the court of D'onysius the Younger^ 
SIS ; Dionysius difTers with him, 219 ; he permits him to return 
iato Greece, 220 ; Plato's death, 342. 

Ptemmyrium, isle near Syracuse, iii. 250. 

Plistarelius, son of Leonidas, king of Sparta, iii. 87. 

Plisthenes, son of Atreus, king of Mycenae, ii. S259. 

Plistonas, king of Laeedaemonia, takes pains to cause a treaty to be 
concluded between Athens and Sparta, iii. 223 ; his death, .S02. 

Plutarch of Eretria calls in the Athenians to the aid of Euboen. be- 
sieged by Philip, v. 40 ; his perfidy, 41 ; Phocion drives him out 
of Eretria, ibid. 

Po^ile, Uotnikn, gallery or porott of paintings at Athens, where th# 
Stoics used to assemble, iii. 15. 

Poem, epic and dramatie^ i. 70. 
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Pony. GMekpoets,ii.M5,&e.| enniittionoftliepoetoiad&iiitt- 
ing the pnam of the Olymiiie gane^ i. 70 s poeta who invcBted 
and improved tragedy and eoBicdy, 7t, &e. 

Pderoareh, magutrate at Athena, emplojred both to adminialer jitf« 
tice and eoronuuid arrotea, iii. 10. 

Polioraetet, name given Demetrius, ion of AntigOBUi, t. 372, 

Poljaenot, aemitor of Syraeme, harangoea the people npoQ the ac- 
tion of AndnMmdonis, after the death of HieronymuB, viii« 40. 

Polyhidai. Lacedaemoman, ia charged irith the war againat Oljn- 
tjfui, and takea that city, iv. 261. 

Polybius, Greek hiitorian. Uia funcUoo at the faneral of Pliilopoe- 
roen, vii. 5S $ he ia ehoaen amba«ador to Ptolemy Epiphanea by 
the Achaeans, 60{ he ia elected general of tlie hone hy the 
Aehaeans, 157 ; he ia deputed to the eonanl Marcitia,to whom he 
preaeou the decree of the Achaean^ 159 ; he retams to Achaia, 
160 ; he mves the Achaeana a conttderaUe expense, 163 ; he is 
inclttded in the namber of the niles, and cairied to Boraet 210 ; 
his great friendship with the second Scipio Afncanos, ibid. ; re- 
turn of Poiybioa into Aehaia, 835 $ zeal of Pdybhis in defendmg 
Phalopcemen's memory, 236 ; proof which he gives of hia diain- 
terestedneas, ibid. ; he establishes good order and tranqutlltty ia 
his country, ibid. ; he returns to Scipio at Rome, mud acoompa- 
nies him to the siege of Numantia, 987 1 after Scipio*k death, be 
returns into his own country, whore be ends his dtjM, ibid. 

Polybius, of Megalopolis^ officer in the army of the Aehaeans^ tL 263. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, ii. 185 ; lingular lastory of that Qrrant* 
1S6 ; his miserable end, 187. 

Polycrates, first minister of Ptolemy Epiphanea, renders thai prince 
great services, Hi, 39, 

PolydafflttS, famoos athleta of antiquity, L 54. 

Polydectea, king of Sparta, and brother of Lyeurgus, L 101. 

Polydorus^ brother of Jason, tyrant of Plierae, succeeda him« and i» 
aoon after fciUed by Polyphron, his other brother, iv. 290. 

Polygamy. It was allowed in Egypt, i. 149. 

PolygnoCosy famoos painter; generous action of his towaida the 
Athenians, iii. 15. 

Polyperehon, Syracosan, in concert with Leptinesi kiHa CaUippos, 
Dion's murderer, iv. 237. 

Polyphron is substituted for Jaaon, tyrant of Pherae, his brother, iv. 
290 ; he kills Polydonis bis other brother, and is soon after kitted 
himaelf by Alexander of Pherae, ibid. 

JPolysperchoo, one of the generals of Alexander's army, redoees a 
country, called Bubacene, ▼• 227 ; he ridicules a Persian for pros- 
trating himself before Alexander, 230 $ that prince causes him to 
be put in prison, and pardons him soon after, ibid. ; Polysperchon 
takes the city of Ora, ^8 ; he is appointed regent of the kii^om, 
and governor of Macedonia by Antipater, 3& ; be recala Olym- 
pias, 342 ; he endeavours to secure Greece to himself, ibid. ; he 
is driven out of Macedonia by Cassander, 359 ; he causes Her- 
cules, the son of Alexander, and his mother Baraina to be put to 
death, 381. 

:^oly8tratus, Macedonian soldier, carries drink to Darius at the point 
of death, and receives his last words, v. 189. 

Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet of Antiochns the Great* is de* 
>ated by Livius, and reduced to fly, vi* 356 ;. he defeats Pansis- 
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imtaMf who eMnnumdcd the fleet of RhodMi by a itntHeoi» S59; 
lie ia defeated by JBaIUiui aod eompelled to retire to Bphesaa, 
vii. 1. 
IPolyzeniia, brother-inJav of Diooytiat, havuig declared againtt. 

that priiiee, flies to avoid falling into ids haedi, iv. 19^2. 
iPolyzelos, tirotber of Hieroi king of Syracuie, gives his brother 
umbr^y lit 161 ; Theron, his son4D*law, takes his part, ibki. ; 
peaee is made by the mediation of the |ioet Simeoides, ibid. 
^ompeios (U), Uoasan offieer, eommands a small body of troops 
during the var with Perseus, and retires to an emineneey vhere 
he defends himself valiantly, vii. 1 55. 
Ponapey soeeeeds Lueallos ia the war against Mithridates^ viii. 119; 
his eondoot upon arriving in his goremmeot, 1120; he offers 
Mithridates peaee» 121 ; he gains several vietoriesover that prince^ 
1^S» ftie. ; he raarehes Into Arasenia agahist Tigranes, who eomes 
and sarreoders himself to him, 123 1 he parsaes Mithridates, and 
in his way snbjeets the Albanians and Iberians, 125 ; tired of fol- 
lowing Mithridates, he comes to Syria, of\ whieh he takes posses- 
sion, and pots an end to the empire of the Seleoeidae, 127 1 he 
lonrehes to Pontas, 128 ; be returns into Syria, 129 1 Pompey's 
expeditions into Arabia, 133 ; he takes Jerusalem, enters the 
temple, and even the Holy of Hol'es, vii. 332 ; after having re- 
dueed all the oities of Pontus, he retoms to Rinne, viiL 133 ; he 
receives the honour of a triumph, 134 ; after his defeat at Phar- 
anlia, be retires into Egypt, 144 1 he is killed. 145. 
P4Mktna, kingdom of AsiaMinor,i. 23 ; ehronologioal abridgment flC 

the history of the kings of Pontus, 117. 
P^q^ios (C) is sent ambassador into Egypt, in order to put an end 
to the war tltere, vii. 98 ; he obliges Antioohus to quit Egypt, and 
leave the two Ptoleraiesy brothers, in quiet possession of it, 102 ; 
he is sent into Peloponnesus to publish the decree of the senate 
tbere in favour of the Greeks, 157. 
Porphyry. Tyriaa, a learned Pagan, declared enemy of Christianity 

and the Holy Scriptures, vii. 126. 
Forus, Indian king, refuses to submit to Alexander, ▼. 240 ; he is 
defeated and taken prisoner, 246; Alexander restores to him bis 
donUnions, ilHd. 
Posts. Invention of posts and couriers, ii. 207. 
PoUdnns, Ptolemy's minister, dethrones Cleopatra, viiL 144 ; he 
adfises the death of Pompey, ibkl. ; he endeavours to render Cae- 
sar odious to the Egyptians, 147 i he prevents the effect of Cae- 
aar's decree, and makes the Egypbans take arms against him, 148 ; 
Caesar causes him to be put to death, ifa 
Potidaea, eity of Macedonia, revolts against the Athenians, to whom 
it was tributary, iil 146 } it is besieged and taken by the Athe* 
nians, 147 ; Philip Ukes Uiat city from them, v. 9« 
Poverty. Love of povertv instituted at Sparta, iv. 116. 
Frexaspes, confidant of Cambyses, kills Smerdifi by that prince's 
order, ii. 1 84 ; his base and monstrous (lattery of Camb) ses, 1 85 ; 
he promises the Magi to declare before the people Sroerciis tl>e 
Magian the true son of Cyrus, 1 89 ; he speaks to the peoi^le ti oni 
tlie top of a tower, deobires the contrary to them* throws Itiiu&eli* 
down timm the top of the tower, and is killed, 190. 
Friapatius, son and Soscesaor of Arsaces 11. king of the Farlhian?, 
vii. 839. 



PricAe, eity tf Tmtit, iH Hi. 

Prmeen— See Kings. 

Proctes. son of Aristodemus, reigns at Sparta with his brother En- 
rysthenes, i. 100. 

Procnteias, Roman offieer, eoroes to Cleopatra in her retirement, 
ami adv ses her to pat herself into Caesar's hands, viii.173 ; makes 
himself master of the person of that princess. 174 | Caesar «ir- 
ders him to ask her what she desires of him, ibid. 

Prodieos, name g:iven by the Laeedaemooians to the goardiana of 
thekin^, i. 101. 

Proetos, king of Argos, ii. 258. 

Promachus, bne of Alexander's officers^ dies in a debaaeh with that 
prnce,v.269. 

Protagoras, brother of Nicoctes, expels Evagoras II. from Salaraia, 
and reigns in bis stead, iv. dd6 ; Ochas confirms the posaeisioD of 
the throne to him . 339. 

Protacroras of Abdera, soph'st. Opinion of Protagoras concerning 
the Divinity, iH. 846 j the Athenians expel him thor city, and 
eause his works to be burnt, ibid. 

IVoteas, Macedonian. Alexander drinks his health in the bowl of 
Hercules, ▼. 284. 

Proteus, king of Egypt, i. 18 1 ; he detains Helen and her riches, 
and re9t'>res her to Menelsos, 18'2, Stc. 

Prothons, senator of Sparta, opposes the War against Che Theham, 
, but is disregarded, iv. 276. , 

Protogenes, famoys painter. Demetritis's regard for him dnridg the 
siege of Rhodes, vi. 14. t 

Protomaehus, one of the Athenian generals that gained the rietory 
near the islands Argiausae, and were condemned at their return, 
iii. 305. 

Providence. Discourse of Socrates upon Providence, iv. 79. 

Proxenns, of Boeotia, commands a body of Grecian trooi>s in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger, against his brother Artaxerxes, IS. 
339 ; he is seized by treachery, and put to death, 356 ; character 
of Proxenus, ibid. 

Prusias T. king of Bithynia, i. 116. 

Prusias Il.king of Bithyn a, sumamed the Hunter,declaresfor the Ro- 
mans against Antiochus, vi. 360 ; he makes war against Efimenes, 
TiL 55 ; services done him by Hann bal during that war, ib;d. ; 
Prusias ati^rees to deliver him hp to the Romans, ibid. ; he endea- 
Tonrs to induce the Romans to grsnt Perseus a peace, 163 ; his ab- 
ject Hattery in the senate, 213 ; war of Prusias with Attains, 216 ; 
tbe senate oblige him to lay down his arms, and to make Attains 
satisfaction, 217 ; Pmsias, intending to put his son Nioomedes to 
death, is killed by him 218. 

Prytanis, name of the chief magistrate of Corinth, n. 262. 

Psamraenitns, Iking of Egypt, is conqnered by Cambyses, who met 
him with clemency, i. 200 ; he endeavours to reascend the throne, 
and is put to deatfi, ibid. 

Psamrapticus. one of the twelve kings who reigned at the same time 
in Egypt, is banished into the feus and on what occasion, i. 18S ; 
he defeats the other eleven kines, and rem»ins sole monarch of 
Egypt, ibid, j he makes war against the king of Assyria, 189 ; he 
besieges Azotns, and takes it after a siege of twenty-nine years, 
ibid. ; he preveaU the Scythians from ioTading Egypt, 1^ ; his 



of knowing whether the Egjpiiant were the most ancle&t 
people of the eartli«ibid. 

Paunmis, king of £g:f pt» 1 193. 

Ptoiemait, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, it muried to Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, ▼!. 26. 

Ptolemy, too of Amyntas U. disputes the crown wifh Penliccas, iv^ 
291 ; Pelopidas exclude! him from the throae, ibid. 

Ptolemy, son of Seleucui, is killed at the battle of luos, v. 118. 

Ptolemy L sou of Lagus, one of Alexauder's generals, takes seve- 
ral cities of India, v. 237 ; he is dangerously wounded at the siege 
of a eity of India, 260 j he is cur^ soon after, 261 j provinces 
which foil to him after the death of Alexander, 312 ; he causes 
the body of Alexander to be carried to Alexandria, 330 ; he en- 
ters into a league with Antipater, Craterus, and Antigonus, 
against Perdiccas and Eamenes, 33^ ; he makes himself master 
of Syria, Phceotcia, and Judaea, 339 ( he takes Jerusalem, ibid. ; 
he forms a league with Seleucus,, Cassander, and Lysiraachus, 
against Antigonus, 371 ; he seizes the island of Cyprus, 374 ; he 
defeats Demetrius in battle, 375 ; and makes himself master of 
Tyre, ibid. ; defeat of one of his generals by Demetrius, 376 ; dif- 
fierent expeditions of Ptolemy againstAntigonns,382: Ptolemy is de- 
vested by Demetrius, who takes from him the isle of Cyprus,39S,&c. 
Ptolemy assumes tlie title of king, v. 394 ; he sends aid to the 
Ithodians besieged by Demetrius^ vU 7 ; the Bhodians, in grati- 
tnde, give him the title of Soter, 14 ; Ptolemy allies himself witli 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimaehus, against Antigonus and De- 
metrius, '20; those four princes divide the empire of Alexander 
-amongst them, 22 i Ptolemy retakes the island of Cyprus from 
Demetrius, SO; he renews the league with Lvsimachus and Seleu* 
cos against Demetrius, 32 ; he abdicates the throne to his son 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 39 ; death of Ptolemy Soter, 44 ; praise of 
that pnnce, ibid. $ famous library which he caused to be erected at 
Alexandria, 41. 

Ptolemy II. surnamed Philadelphus, is placed by his father Ptoleo 
my Sotet* upon tlie throne of Egypt, vi. 39 ; magnificent solem- 
nity at his coronation, 45, &c. ; the commencement of his reign, 
54 ; hb resentment against Demetrius Phalereus, ibid. ; he caus- 
es the Holy Scriptures to be translated into Greek, to adorn his 
librar}', 67 ; he cultivates the amity of, the Romans, 100 } his li- 
berality to UieRoman ambass:ulor8,ibid.; Ptolemy sends aid to the 
Athemans besieged by Antigonus, 102 ; revolt of M agas against 
Ptolemy, 103 ; the latter quells a conspiracy against bis person, 
ibid. ; works of Ptolemy of advantage to commerce, 106 ; he 
comes to an accommodation with Magas, 107 ; war between Pto% 
lemy and Ant ochus, 108 ; peace between those princes. 109 i 
death of Ptolemy Ph ladelphos, 113 ; character and qualities of 
that prince, 114 ; his taste for arts and sciences, 112 ; his appli- 
cation to make commerce flourish 'n his dominions, 106. 

Ptolemy III. surnamed Evergetes, succeeds his father Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 114; he avenges the death of his sister Berenice, 
putsLaodice to death, and seizes part of Asia, 118 $ in returning 
from that expedition he goes to Jerusalem, and offers .sacriRces 
Uiere to the God of Israel, 120 ; league of Antiochus Hicrax and 
Seleucus Callinicus against Ptolemy, 121 ; the latter eom^s to an 
Dd2 
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acoommodatkm w^th Seleu«o>,'' 1£< ; be tmuM AotiDiA^ft <o be 
•eized, and impriaons hitn, i24 ; he augments the tihraty «€ Aiex- 
andria, ibid. ; he gives Joseph, the nephew of Onhtt, the farm oC 
the revenues of the proviaoes of G<alosyi4a, Pbffiiiieifl, Judaea, 
and Samaria, 1*27 j arrival of Cleoraenes at the oMirt of l^pt, 
181 ; death of Ptolemy Evergetes, ibid. ; Ptokslny'g libera^y to 
the Khoilians, 182. 

Ftolcmy IV. surncmed PhHopator, aseends the throne of Et^ypt af- 
ter the death of Ptolemy Evergetes, 18^, 185 ; injustiee aod 
cnielty of that prince to Cleomenes, fl08 ; Antlochus the Great 
undertakes to recover Cffiiosyrhi from Pioleny, 188 ; tbcnrt troce 
between those two princes, 196 ; Ptdemy gains a great v etory 
over Antiochos at Rafiliia, 199 ; he eomes to Jerusalem, ibid. ; 
rage and revenge of Ptolemy against the Jews, because they re- 
fuse to let him enter into the saoetoary, 200 ; he grants Antio- 
ehtts peace. 201 ; the Egyptians revolt against Philopator, 902 ; 
that pri'ice gives himself up to aH manner of excesses, ibid. ; he 
puts Arsinne, his^wife and sister, to death, 203 ; he dies worn out 
with debauches, 279. 

Ftotemy V. called Epiphanes, at the age of five yeara^ asceDda the 
tlirone of Egjiit, after the death of Ptolemy Philopator, 273 ; 
Antiochus the Great and Philip enter into a league to iotade his 
dominions, 277 ; Ptolemy is put under the goordiauahip of the 
Homans, 280 ; Ar storaenes, the young king's guardian fb^ the 
Romans, takes Palestine and Ccek>s)rria from Antiochus, 292; 
Antiochus retakes those provineea^ 293 j ScOpas'a conapiraoy 
against Ptolemy frustratefl by Arislomenes, 320 } Ptolemy Is de- 
clared of age, il/id. ; he marries Cleopatra daughter of Antiochus, 
334 ; he makes an alliance with the Achaeans, Vii. 37 ; he treats 
Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph, with great marks of favo<kr and 
fncodship, 38, &e. ; he takes a disgust to Aristomenes, atid puts 
Jiira to death, he abandons himself to all sorts of exeeasea, ibid.; 
the Egyptians form several conspirac es against him, 39 ; Ptolemy 
chooses Polycrates for his prime minister, ibd.; with that minis- 
ter's Assistance he gets the better of the rebels ibid. ; he renews 
the alliance with the Achaeans, ibid. ; be forms the design of at- 
tacking Seleoeus, 61 ; the principal persons of his court peisoo 
him, ibid. 

Ptolemy VI. called Philometor, at six years old iueeeeds his lather 
Ptolemy E()iphanes, vii. 61 ; ground of the war between Ptolemy 
and Aniiocbus Epiphanes, 91 : coronation of Ptolemy, ibid. ; he is 
defeated by Antiochns, 93 ; he loses a second battle against An- 
tiochus, and is taken prisoner, 95 ; the Atexandriaoa elect hit 
brother PtoleroyEvergetesIL surnamed also Physcon, In his place, 
96 ; Antiochus replaces Philometor in appearatoeeux>on the throne, 
99 ; the two brothers unite aod reign joindy, ibid. % the Romans 
prevent Antiochus from disturbing them, 101 ; Philometor is de* 
throned by his brother Physcon, 254 ; he goes to Rome to im- 
plore the senate's clemency, ibid. ; the Romans divide the king- 
dom of Egypt between the two brothei-s,255» new differences arise 
between it^i'lonietor and Physcon, ibid. ; E'hilometor refoscs to 
evacuate the sland of Cyprus, 256 ; he gains a victory over Pliys- 
oon, and takes htm prisoner. 257 ; he pardons him knd realorai 
him his domiirons, 258 ; he marries his daughter GItoopatra to 
Alexander Bala, 265 ; he permits Onias to build a temple for 
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the J«vf inEg^y iMd.; he mweliet to the toA of ^lextftder 
bia aon-in-faiw, attseked by DemelriaSy 267 ) ApeUooiua's ptot 
againtt Ptotemy^ ibid. ; opoo the refusal of Alexander to deliver 
np that traitor, Pbilomctor takes his daughter from him, gites 
faer 10 Demetrius, and aid* him in aseeuding his father's throoe, 
ibid. 
Ptolemy Yli. called ETergetesII. and Physcon, son of Ptolemy Epi- 
phaocs, is placed by the Alexandrians upon the throne of Egypt 
in his eldest brother's stead, vii. 96 ; the two brothers unite and 
reign jointly, 99 ) they prepare to defend themselves against the 
Attacks of Antiochus, 1 00 ; the Romans oblige that prince to leave 
those two princes in tranquillity, 101 ; Pbyscon dethrones Phi» 
lometor, 1254 ; the Romans divide the k;ni(dom between the two 
brothers, 255 ; Physcon dissatisfied with the part g.ven to h>m, 
goes to Rome, and demands to be put in possession of the island 
ol Cyprus, ibid.; the Romans adjudge it to him, 256; the peo- 
ple of Cy renal ca oppose Phy scon's entrance into their country, 
it57 ; that piince re-estabtislies himself in that country, and gives 
occasion to attempts against bis life by his bad conduct, ibid. ; he 
makes a second voyage to Rome, and carries his complaints thi- 
ther against his brother, ibid.; he undertakes to make himself 
master of the island of Cyprus, ibid. ; Philometor defeats and 
takes him prisoner, ami afterwards generously restores him his 
dominions, ibid. 

Physcon marries Cleopatra, the ^idow of Philometor, ascends 
the throne of Egypt, and puts his brother's son to death, vii. 26S ; 
Phy scon's excess of folly and debauchery, 278 ; Scipio Africanus 
the Younger goes to that prince's court, 279 ; Physcon pots away 
Cleopatra, and marries her daughter, by Phik>metor, named also 
Cleopatra, 289 ; horrible cruelties which he commits in Egypt, 
ibid. ; a general revolt oompelr him to quh thai kingdom, ibid. ; 
new emettiea of Physcon, SJ90 ; he returns into Egypt, and re- 
ascends the throne, 291 ; he sopiiorts the imiiostor Alexander 
Zebina, and lends him an army to place him upon the throne of 
Syria, ibid. ; he gives his daughter Tryphena hi marriage toGry- 
pos, 294; Physcon*8 death, 295. 

Ptolemy VliL called Lathyrus, succeeds i.> father Physcon, vii. 
295 ; Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repudiate his eldest 
sister, ami marry Selene his youngest, ibid. ; Lathyrus aids AiU 
tiochus the Cyzicenian against John Hyrcanus, 298 ; Cleopatra 
takes her daughter Selene from Lathyrus, and obliges him to quit 
Egypt, and content himself with the kingdom of Cyprus, 301 ; 
Larthyms sends an army to besiege Ptolemais, and marches in per- 
son against Alexander king of the Jews, over whom he gains a 
great victory, ibid. ; barbarous action of Lathyrus after the bhttfe, 
302 ; he raises the siege of Ptolemais, 303 ; he makes an ineffec. 
toal attempt against Egypt, ibid. : he is recalled by the Alexandri- 
ans, and replaced upon the throne of Egypt, 307 ; a rebellion 
rises up against him in Egypt, 308 ; Lathyrus destroys Thebes 
-whither the rebels had retired, ibid. ; he dies soon after, ibid. 

Ptolemy IX* king of Egypt.-— See Alexander L son of Physcon. 

Ptolemy X. son of Alexander I. king of Egypt. — See Alexander II. 

Ptolemy XI. sornamed Auletes, is placed tiy the Alexandrians upon 
the throne of Egypt, in the room of Alexander II., vii. 314 ; he 
cBQBes himself to be declared the friend and ally of the Roman 
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IMOPJe* by the credit of Caenr and Pompey, viii. 136; be oppKco» 
ei ttit wbjeoU in oontequeoce with taxations, ibiU. ; he is de- 
throned, ibid. ; the Alexandrians substitute his daughter Berenice 
in hb place, ibid. ; he goes to Rome, and with money gaina the 
suffrages of the principal persons of the commonwealth for his 
re-establishment, 1S7 ; he causes roost of the ambassadors, aent 
by the Egyptians to Rome to justify their revolt, to be murdered, 
138 ; an oracle of the Sybil is set up against him, ibid. ; Gabinius 
reinsutes him upon the throne, 143; Auletea pots his daughter 
Berenice to death, 143 ; his ingratitude and perfidy to Rabiriu^ 
ibid. ; deadi of Auletes, 144. 

Ptolemy XIL son of Ptolemy Auletes, reigns after his fatlier with 
his sister Cleopatra, Tiii. 144,; be expels Cleopatra, ibid. ; he eaos- 
es Poropey to be assassinated b}- the advice of Theodotos, 145 ; 
Caesar makes himself judee between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 146 1 
he secures the person or Ptolemy, l48 ; he releases him, 152 ; 
Ptolemy renews the war against Caesar, ibid. ; he is defeated, 
and drowned In the Nile endeavouring to escape, 153. 

Ptolemy I. king of Cvpnis, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, is deposed 
by the Romans, who confiscate his treasures, vii. 319 ; be poisons 
lumself, ibid. 

Ptolemy IT. son of Ptolemy Auletes, is made king of Cyprus by 
Gaesar, viii. 148; Caesar gives him the crown of Egypt jointly 
'with Cleopatra, 153 ; death of Ptolemy, poisoned by that prin- 
cess, 154. 

Ptolemy, son of Antony and Cleopatra, is proclaimed king of Syria 
by Antony, 76. 

Ptolemy Apion, natural son of Physcon, is made king of Cjreoaica 
by his father, vii. 295 ; he leaves his kingdom to the Romans at 
bis death, 305, 

Ptolemy Ceraonus, or the Thunderer, son of Ptolemy Soter, quits 
the court and retires first to Lysimacbus, and afterwards to Se- 
leacus, vi. 40 ; he engages the latter in a war with Lyaimaoho^ 
56 ; he assassinates Seleucus and possesses himself of his domi- 
nions, 59 ; he marries his sister Arsinoe, widow of . Lysimacbos, 
and causes her two children by that prince to be murdered, 60 ; 
he banislies her into Samothracia, 61 ; he is soon after punished 
for those parricides by the Gauls, who kill him in a battle, 62. 

Ptolemy Macron, governor of the island of Cyprus under Ptolemy 
Phiiometor, revdts against that prince, enters into the service of 
Antioohos Epiphanes, and gives him possession of the island of 
Cyprus, vii. 94 ; Antiochus gives him a share in hb confidence, 
and the goverment of Ccelosyria and Palestine, ibid. ; be marches 
against the Jews, and is defeated by Judas Maccabaeus, 113 ; he 
becomes a friend to the Jews, £51 '; Antiochus Eupator deprives 
him of his government, ibid. ; Ptolemy, through despair, poisons 
himself, ibid. 

Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, is killed in a battle agsinst the Laeedae* 
monians, vi. 96. 

Ptolemy one of the principal officers of Philip, unites with Apdtes 
in his conspiracy against that prince, vi. 224 ; Philip causes him 
to be put to death, 228. 

Pul, king of the Assyrians^ who repents uron the preaching of Jo* 
uab^ if._57. 
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Ptifoli^r (P. Claadtut), eonsul, it Beatea at sea bj Adheilial tbe Car* 
thagiuian general, i. 270. 

Punic. Origin aud signification of that word, i. 201 ; Punic wars^ 
256, 283, ii. 6. 

Pydna, city of Macedonia, is subjected by Philip, ▼. 9 ; famous vie* 
tory gained by tfaalus iEmiUus over Perseus, near that city, ¥ii. 
184. 

laying, a small city of Messenia, taken by the Athenians during the 
Pelopoiiuesian war, iii. 205. 

Pyramid. Description of the Pyramids of Egypt, i. 129 ; judgment 
to be formed of those famous structures, 130. 

Py rrhias, general of the JEtolians, is twice beaten by Philip, vi. 241. 

Pyrrhus, son of ^acides king of Epirus, flies from the fury of the 
rebels, vi. 27 ; he is re-established upon the throne of Epirus by 
Glaucias king of lllyrium, ibid. ; the Molossians revolt against him^ 
and plunder all his riches, 28 ; he retires to Demetrius^ son of 
A ntfgonus, ibid. ; he distinguishes himself at the battle of IpsQS, 
ibid.; be goes to Egypt as a|i hostage for Demetrius, ibid. ; he 
marries Antigone, daughter of Berenice, ibid ; Ptolemy gi«et 
lum a fleet and money, of whieh he makes use for repossessing 
himself of his dominions, ibid.; Pyrrhus takes Macedonia from 
Demetrius, and is declared king of it, 33 ; he divides that king- 
dom with Lysimachus, .15 ; he is soon obliged to quit it, 36 ; the 
T«renttnes eall in P}'rrhu8 to their aid against the Romans, 70 %, 
^at prince goes to Italy, 72 ; he defeats the oonsul Levinus, 7&t 
be causes proposals of peace to be made to the Romans, 76 ; cod- 
versation of Pyrrhus with Pabrichis, 78, &c ; Pyrrhus gains & 
second advantage over the Romans, 84 ; expeditions ot Pyrrhus 
in Stciiy, 85 ; he returns into Italy, 88 ; he plunders the temple 
of Proserpine, in the country of the Locrians, ibid. ; he is de- 
feated by the Romans, 89 ; he returns into Epirus, 90 ; he throws 
himself into Macedonia, and makes himself roaster of it for a 
time, after having defeated Antigonus, ibid. ; expedition of Pyr«. 
rhos Into Peloi>onnestis, 92 ; he besieges Sparta inefiectually, 
ibid., &c. ; he is killed at the siege of Argos, 98 ; good and bad 
qualities of Pyrrlius, ibid., &c. 

Pythagoras, a Lacedaemonian, commands part of the fleet of Cy- 
rus the Younger, in the expedition of that prince against his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes, iii. 339. 

Pythagoras, son of E agoras, defends the cHy of Salamis, besieged 
"by Artaxerxes, during his father's absence, iv. 53. 

Pythagoras, philosopher, iii. 1 68 ; he goes to Italy and settles at Cro«. 
tona, where he opens a school of philosophy, ibid. ; noviciate of 
tilence which he makes his disciples observe, H)id. 

Pytharchus of Cyzicum gains the favour of Cyrus, who gives him 
the revenues of seven eities for a pension, ii. 21! . 

Pytheas, magistrate of the Boeotians, induces them to anite their 
forces with those of the Achaeans against tbe Romans, vii. 230 ; 
Metellus puts him to death, 23 !• 

l*ytheas, famous astronomer and geographer, vii. 222. 

P3rthia, name of the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, i. 40. 

Pythian, celebrated games of Greece, i. 47. 

Pythias, friend of Damon. Trial to which their friendship was put^ 
iv. 206. 

Fythitts, Lydian prince, generoiiB ofier wUeh bs makes Xerxes af 



liis riehett in, 50 % mem wbidh the iNmeen lot 'vifenaet to i 

him teoable of the injnttiee and aboirditj of hit coDduct, SI ; 

ovueUj which Pythim expcriencea from Xerzei, ibid. 
Pythorkiriu, lent by the AtbeniaDS to the aid of the LeoDtine8» is 

haoiilied for not htYiag uadertaken the eonqaeat of Sieilj, iii. 232. 
Python of Byzantium, fitmout rhetorieian, is deputed by PhiJip ta 

the Thehant to incline them to peaee, ▼. 54. 

a 

tfuoiT.«— See Diaeos. 

R. 

Rabibius PoBTHtnnrSy Roman knighty goes to Ptolemy Anletea* 
in order to be iwid the sums he nad lent that prince at Rome, 
viii. 143 s perfidy of Ptolemy towards him, ibid. ; Raluriua is 
accused at Home of having assisted Ptolemy in corruptmg the 
senate, ibid, t Cicero undertakes his defence^ ibid. 

Baee;-^ee Course. 

Ragau, name of the pUin where Nftbuchodoooior conquered Phra- 
ortes, ii. 80. 

Rameses Miamun, king of Egypt^ L 175 } he makes the Israelites 
suffer infinite hardships, ibioT 

Rammius, citizen of Bruodusium, is ordered by Perseus to poiaon 
Eumenes, vj. 136 ^ he goes to Valerius at Chalcis, discovers the 
whole to him, and follows him to Rome. ibid. 

Rapbia, citv of Palestine, near which Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by Ptolemy Fbilopator, vi. 198. 

Regillus (L. ^milius) is charged with the command of the Ro« 
man Aeet in the room of LiViUS, v. 357 ; he gains a complete 
victory over Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, vii. 1; he rec^ea 
the honour of a triumph, 19. 

Regulus (M. Aitilius), consul, gains a great victoiy over the Car* 
thaginians with his fleet, i. 260 $ he goes to Africa, ibid. ; the Ro- 
mans continue him in the command as proconsul, ibid. ; he de- 
feats the Carthaginiaus and seizes TuoiS. 261 ; he suffers himself 
to be dazzled by his glorious successes, 262 ; he is defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, 264 ; the Certhag.niaus send 
him to Rome to propose the exchange of prisoners, 267 ; at bis 
return they |iut him to a cruel death, 268. 

Religion. Origin and source of the religion of the ancients, i 34. 

Reomiihras, one of the revolted chiefs against Aruxerxes Mnemoo, 
ddivect up the pnacipal rebels U» that prince, to make his own 
peace, and keeps the money which he had brought from £gypt 
for the confederacy, iv. 318. 

Resurrection of the body. Confusetl notion which the ancienta had 
of the resurrection of the body, iii. 307. 

Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks after the battle of Cunaxa, tv. 
1, &c 

Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, is appointed by that prince to 
administer iustice in his capital city, iv. 123. 

Rhampsiuitus, king of Egypt, i. 182. 

Rhegium, city of hicily, mrms a league ag^nst Dionysios, iv. 181 ; 
it makes peace with that tyrant, ibid. ; its refusal to give himi* 
wife, aad the idsolenc answer with which that refmat is attended,. 



ismx. sss- 

1 82 ; DionyiiaB beaiegei it Mt of revenge, 19S ; miierftble fate of 
that city, ibid. ; a Roman legton, bj the aid of the Mameriines, 
monies - and aetllei there after himng expelled the inhabitanti, i. 
956 ; the Romans re-estaUtsh the inhabitantt, ibid. 

Rhifliaset, Achaean, by menaeet obligeB his son Memnon, who was 
chief magistrate, not to oppose the treaty with the Ronuins, wL 999, 

Rhodes, island and city of Asia Minor, i.83{ Rhodes take* up 
arms against Athens, iv. 325 ; it is declared free, 530 ; it is mb- 
jected by Maosokis, king of Caria, 363 ; the Rhodiana undertake 
to dethrone Artemnia, widow of that prinee, 834 $ that prineess 
takes their eity, 335 ; the death of Artemisia re-establishes their 
liberty, 336 ; the Rhodians refuse to aid Antigonus against Pto- 
lemy, vi, 9 ; Demetrias besieges their eity, ibkl., See. ; he raises 
the siege a year after by a peace very honourable for the Rhodi- 
aina, 13; he makes them a present of all the machines of war 
which he had ereplored in that siege, t4 ; the Rhodians ereet the 
laraous Colossus, with the money raised by the sale of Aose ma- 
chines, ibid. ; their impioaB flattery of Ptolemy to express their 
gratimde for the aid he had given them daring that siege, ibid. ; 
great earthquake at Rhodes, 182 ; emulatioik of the neighboaring 
princes in consoling that afflicted city, ibid. ; destruction of the 
famous Colossus, ibid. ; war between the Rhodians and Bysao- 
tines, and the eause of it, 193 ; peace is restored between the two 
people, 194; war between the Rhodians and Phifip, 275; they 
defeat Hannibal at sea, 359; dispute between the Rhodians 
and Eumenes before the Romans, eonceming the Grecian cittes 
of Asia, vii. 12 ; the Rhodians signaliee their zeal for Rome in the 
war wKh Perseus, 142 ; they send ambassadors to Rome, and to 
the Roman army in Macedonia, who speak there in favour of 
Perseus with extraordinary inaolenee, 163 ; they send deputies to 
Rome, who endeavour to appease the anger ol the senate, 206 t 
after long and warm solicitations, they succeed hi being admitted 
into the allianee of the Roman people, 207. 

Rhodf^na, daughter of Mithridates king of the Parthians, la mar-, 

• ried to Oemetrhis, king of Syria, 274. 

Rhone, river. Passage of the Rhone hy HannibaK, i. 291. 

Kiebelieu (Cardinal) composed dramatic pieces, and piquefl htmaelf 
upon excelling in that study, iv. 198. 

Romans. First treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, i. 281; 
aecond treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, 242 ; 
war between the Romans and Pyrrhos, vi. 73 ; they are defeated 
in two battles by that prince, 84 ; they gain a great victory over 
Pyrrhus, ami oblige him to quit Italy, 89 ; they punish their eiti- 
zens who had settled at Rhegtum, i. 256 ; they send amhas^idors 
to Ptolemy Philadetphos, and make an alliance with that prinee, 
vt. 100; they aid the Mamertines against the Carthaginians, t. 257; 
they form th« design of fitting out a fleet for the first time, 258; 
they beat the Carthaginians, first near the coast of Myle, and af^ 
ter wards near Ecnomus, 260 ; they pass over into Africa, ibid. ; 
they are at first victoriotis, and afterwards defeated, 8fll ; they de- 
feat the Carthaginian fleet in sight of Sicily, 268 ; they go to Si- 
cSy, and form the siege of Litybaeum, ibid. ; they are defeated at 
sea, 270 ; they gain a great victory over the Carthaginians, to 
-whom they grant peace, 27 2 
The Romans take Sardinia from the Cartbagintans, i.982 ; tliey 



<lffiTe Tent* eat nf lUjrimn, tL 14t ; tlMy wemi « t6leaii emhntjr 
■■to Gretice to natify their treaty witb thf; lllyrians, ibid.; the 
CorintlittM Mlmit th^m to tiM Isthmitn |«ni««^ and the A^heiu- 
aaa grant them the freedem of their eity,ihid.; the Roma^adrire 
Dcmetrioafif Phuioaoiit of Itlfrium.SIl ; they leiid ambaaaadovs 
to demaad him of Philip^ wtio refiuea to deliver him up, ihid. ; 
Ikey dealare war against the CartbagioiafBS, i. 489 $ they are de- 
feated oaar tlieTieinot. 300 ; near Trebia» 301 % and the take of 
Thratymeae, 306 ( they make Kreral GOnqMsta in S{Miiii, they 
leoae a great battle near Cannae* 311 ; Uanwtail besiegea Rome, 
SjOi the Romans are defeated in Spain, 3S1 ; they gain a great 
battle o?er Asdrnhal, Sii3% they go over into Afnea* 335 ; they 
defeat the Carthaginians near Zama, oblige them to demand 
peaee, and grant it them, 839. 

The Romans send deputies to Ptolemy and Cleo]>atra to renew 
their anoient alKanee with £g^pt» vi. 402 ; they gain an advan- 
tage over Philip at Apoltoma, S34 ; they break with Hierooymus, 
▼iii. 38 $ upon the news of that prince's death they send MarseUas 
into Sieily, 39 ; that general takes Syraooser 57 ; al^ee of - 
the Romans with the jfitoliaas, vi. ^^ ; the Romans send Salpi- 
tins to the aid of the ^toliaos against Philip, 240 ; various expe- 
ditions of that praetor in Maoedonia, 241 ; general peace between 
the Romans and Philip, in which the allies on both sides are ia- 
ehided, 268; the Romans accept the goardianship of Ptolemy 
£piphanefl, 279 ; they declare war against Philip, 282 ; they de- 
feat that prince in a battle, 287 ; they employ their influenee with 
Antiochus to induce him not to make war against Attahia, 291 ; 
eipeditiona of the Romans in Phoois, 295 ; they make a treaty 
with Nabis, 803 ; they gain a famous victory over Philip near 
Scotossa and Oynoscephale, 308 ; they grant that prinee peace, 
312; they reinstate Greece in iu ancient .liberty, 314. 

The Romans send an embassy to Anttochus, vi. 318 ; it tends 
only to di8{M)se both sides to an open rupture, 3t9 ; they make 
war a^amst Nabis. 322 ; they oblige him to demand peace, and 
grant it to him, 327 ; every preparation is made for a war be- 
tween the Romans and Antiochus, 33 1 ; mutual embassies on both 
aides without effect, ibid. ; the Romans send troops against Nabis, 
who had broken the treaty, 337 ; they declare war against Antio- 
chns, 348 ; they gain an advantage over that prince at Thermo- 
pylae, 361 ; they defeat Polyxenides, AnttoehosPs admiral, on two 
occasions, 356, vii. 1 ; they go to Asia, and gain a great victory 
over Antiochus near Magnesia, 10 ; they grant him pease, 11 ; 
they reduce the JEtolians, and grant them peace, 24 ; thej snb- 
jeot the Gauls of ^sia, 28, &c. ; complaints against Philip carried 
to Rome, 41 ; the Romans send commissaries to eiamtne into 
those complaints, and to take cognizance of the ill treatment of 
Sparta by the Achaeans, ibid. ; new complaints carried to Rome 
against Philip, 61 ; the Romans send back his son Demetrhis whh 
arobassROora, 6'2. 

The Romans send ambassadors into Macedonia, to have an eye 
upon the conduct of Perseus, vii. ISO; they break witb that 
prinee, 137 ; war is declared n form, 143 : the Romans are worst* 
cd near the river Peneun, i50 ; the senate makes a wise decree 
to put n stop to the avarice of the generals and magistrates who 
^^ I the allies^ 156$ the Romans penetrate into Maecdo- 



vmf fSf, &•.; they conquer Gentiusy king of IlljriQ«i,175 ; thef 
fgakn « great victory over Perseus near the city oft Pf dna, 1 84 ; thct 
prince is talceii with hit childreD, 189 ; decree of the senate, which 
Snuns liberty to the Macedonians and lllyrians, 19S ; the Homana 
«blige Antioehus Bpiphanes to quit Bgypt, and to leave the two 
reigning brothers in peace, 102 ; their crael treatment of the M* 
toiinns, 967 ; all in general who had favoared Perseus are cited tD 
Home, to answer for their conduct there, 308 ; a thousand Aohae* 
ans carried thither, 910 ; the senate banishes them into several 
towns of Italy, >2lt ; after seventeen years of banishment, they are 
sent back intc then* own country, *ili ; they refuse Eumenet 
entrance into Rome, 214; the Uomans divide the kingdom of 
Vgypt between Philometor and Physeon, MS ; one of their am* 
%assadors is killed in Syria, 958. 

The Romans declare the Jews their friends and allies^ vii. 961 ; 
they acknowledge Demetrius king of Syria, ibid. ; they eooquer 
the lignrians, and give their territory to the people of Marseilles, 
5900 ; they defeat Andriscos. and two more adventorera^ who had 
possessed themselves of Macedonia, and reduce that kingdom Into 
a Roman province, 926; they declare war against the Carthagi* 
IS, ii. 9 ; they order them to abandon Carthage, II ; tbe|f he« 
•y that city, and demolish it entirely, 14, 8(c. ; decree of the 

be for separating several cities from the Achaean leagoe, vU. 

S9S ; troobles in Aehaia, ibid. ; the Romans defeat the Achaeans, 
and take Thebes, 9.S0 ; they gain another victory over the Achae- 
ans, take Corinth, and burn it, 939 ; they reduce Greece into a 
}Rcfraan province, '233 ; they renew the treaties made with the 
Jews, 973 ; they inherit the riches and dominions of Attains, king 
•f Pergamus, 989 ; they reduce Aristonicus, who had possessed 
himself of them, 983; Ptolemy Apton, king of Cyrenaica, and 
!Nicomedes, king of Bittiynia, leave (he Romans their dominions 
At their deaths, 305, 809 ; the Romans reduce those kingdoms in- 
to Roman provinces, ibid. 

The Romans re-establish the kings of Cappadooia and Bithynia^ 
expelled by Mithridates, viii.7l ; first war of the Roaians against 
Mfthridates,74 ; massacre of all the Romans and Italians in Asia 
Minor, 75 ; the Romans gain three great battles against the gene- 
TBis o( Mtthridates, 80, 84 ; they grant that prince peace, 87 ; 
second war of the Romans with Mtthridates, 90 ; they are defeat- 
ed by that prince in a battle, 91 ; they gain a great victory over 
him, and compel him to retire into Armenia to Tigranes, his son- 
tn-lsw, 98 ; they declare war against Tigranes, and defeat him in 
a battle, 104 ; second victory of the Romans over the united for- 
ces of Mithridates and Tigranes, 108 ; they again gain several 
inetoriesover Mithridates, who had recovered his dominions, 199 ; 
they subject Tigranes, king of Armenia, 194 ; they drive Antio« 
c^ns Asiaticus out of Syrts, and reduce that kingdom into a Ro- 
man province, 197. 

The Romans by the will of Alexander, king of Egypt, are de. 
clared heirs of hts dominions, viii. 135 ; end of the war with 
Mithridates, 199 ; the Romans drive Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and 
confiscate his treasures, vii. 319 ; they invade Parthia, ami are de- 
feated, 843, &c. ; they declare Ptolemy Anletes their friend and 
ally, viiU 136 ; they rednce Rgypt into a Roman province, 177 3 
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looic » ^*?La»o» •** SJJ; t> ' X>xy«rtct, wife of Alexander 

3^ ^* ^irttbi^'.^lV ' ^iooo after Atexawlep's death, ^ 

battle oter ^'^tut^nji^^ ^^Vwidow, m wdl m herself, to 

^««*^ 'I:i«S^»'?^>S He^^ widow SU; Ca. 

r^e^^tSt/^^^^^ of .queen, and .ooa aft., 

'•^' JSL^J pS^UP ^^^^ Mithridatei, Tiil 99 ; deplorable ea 




their 



^^ Ko«^JJ* y of Ethiopia, entcn Egypt, and conquel 

tioa to w ,.,iC«^*» ^fgtion of fifty yean he retires voluntarily 
^ion»» ^^ ^J 

the ftf fi»f '*»7grt of idolaters in the East, ii. 236. 

elude* gibe***'* powcrftil people of India, sulnected by Atexan^ 

Ep»l^ S*^^*^Z^Me of Assyria, subjected by Cyrus, il ISO. 

feat * ^**!l%ees» * powerful sect among the Jews. Some aeeoun 

Ant' S^^fr q^^, 

^^^ ? ' tte«, hiofi* o^ Lydia, ii. 86 ; he besieges Miletat, ibid. 

gart)»j^^ ^ity of Spain, berieged and ta" 



f •«""'ty of the Lower Egypt, i. 141. 



taken by HanBibal, 



oliiiais* capital city of the island of Cyprus, iv. 50. 
i tf U0i«> »t^ " jreece, famous for the battle at sea betwe : 

i »»^Hthei^n^ks,iii.50 

/ Of Ifoanasi I ■. king of Niaereh, iL6l; he conquers Hoeb: 

' Samaria, tu^^ls him with chains, and destroys the kingt 

t rael, 62 ; death of Salmanaser, ibid. 

f Salome, wife of Aristobolus I. takes the three prineea, 

band's brothers, out of pnson, viL 323. 
Samaria, city of Palestine, the capital of the kingdom oi 
24 ; origin of the enmity between the Samaritans and Je i 
the Samaritans oppose the Jews at the time they are ■ 
the temple of JeiniSHlem, 164, 331; they submit to > I 
Y. 146; they cannot obtain the same privileges from 1 1 
as the Jews, 154; they mutiny, 161 ; Alexander dnves 
of Samaria, ibid. ; they conform to the religion of Antic i 
phanes, vii. 104 ; destructioa of Samaria by Hyrcanus, 2! 
Sambucae, machine of war of the ancients, viii. 48. 
Samos, island and cit^ of Ionia, ii. 254 ; Samos taken and c 
by the Athenians, lii. 144 ; Lysander re-establ.shes the s 
habitants in it, 300 ; impious flattery of the Samians tow 
Lacedaemonian, 333. 
- Samothracia, island of th'^ Avcliipelago, considered as sa 

in\iolable,vii. 187. 



P^K^ ^ "^^ ** ^'*^' ^"^^ ^^ Seteucus Nicator, 

' ^*^?«- ^* °^ *® Seleucidae, v. S77 ; eod of the 

. <k. '^it \> "^ tJjc head of all the cavalry of the aU 

x' >•..%/ ."^ - *»<*», V. 312 5 he is settled by AnUpa- 

V W\-^\X .11 ****"' ^^ * ^® J**'*** Aniigonus and 
u \ r, ^ W *• -** iftK^' **® e««ipei from Babylon and 

. \V^ • •'•***^' '«5Sv * *«•«"« ^'**> Ptolemy, Lysi- 

i, ♦ -trof Saraoot, it^^X^^,gonu«, 371 } be makes hira- 

V ^..fiilg of Assyria, U.5S; hi»,njN. nea the title of king, 3Q4 ; 
^ie«fand of fiorope in the Mei&^v ^ Syria, ibid. ; he makes 

'«oa(i,;inians,i.226. ^Sj^ ^weeo Seleucas, Pto- 

••fte/iBKjj^ty of Lydia. sabjeeted by CyniL . ' Vv\DtigODas and Deme« 
,"** fl4, c^ Aristagorts aud the Athenians, asT^^TSc confederates, and 
'^ <^ KUBi^ name gvea to the gorernon of ^^ * \. Tictorious princea 
48, il i02. *SN ngst them, 22 . 

». eep/aifcfc. Pagan divinhy, i. 904. X^'mnce wfth De- 

lit of poem, i. 71. V"** frora him, 

t ancient Theba.s of Egypt, i. 126. S Ptolemy, 

%t name given to the place where the atV\\«u '£®^ that 

■P^^Wcol/ %. part of 

""« ro/uBnA general of AntoDy'a army in Libya, deeUtrte » ^V ^at Ly- 
49. ^'^^^ \\hM 

jfi #, Porapey'slieatenaot, reduces Syria and DamascQfe ^« h^A 
(edb^ijj^ (-Emilos) is deputed by the Romans to Jaguttjj^.«\^ \ 
'^. iL ISO. offers himself to be bribed by that prince, ibid. ^ ^1 ^. 

SoaetfJlw Stage, part of the theatre of the ancients, I 87. w 

Hedes, king of Illyrinm, eiereiaes a kind of piracy at tK \ 

Miletm i^ ^ all his neighbours, vL 1 40 ^ he joins the Aehaeaas iql:^* \ 
byHm,^ £tolians» 21 1 ; he makes an alliance with the Komans^^ \ 
iees.--See Arts. ^] \ 

^■50. |i» (Pttblins) marchea into Spain agibnst Hannibal, i. 293.|^ \ 

atifxt^^^ the Po, and is defeated near the Ticinns, 300 j he is «et^^ » ^ 
ilo Spain, and, joins his brother Cn. Scipio there, 311 ; they make \ 
ers Hrs STeat progress there, 319 ; they divide their troops, 321 ; Pq)^ I 
[iie^Fi^ is killed in a battle, 322. \ 

tpio (Cnens) is sent by his brother into Spain to make head against 
,^^^ Asdrabal, i. 2SM^ \ the two brothers join each other, and have great 

iaceess, 311 ; Cnens is killed in a battle, 328. 
/^p./|ip:o (P. Cornel us), snmamed Afneanns, makes himself master of 
\yi, all Spain, i. 3iiS ; he is elected consul, and goes over into Africa, 
^. C ibid. % he has an interview with Hannibal, and gains a ^reat victo- 
"^1 ry orer that general, 828, Sec. ; he grants the Carthaginians peace, 
330 , cooTcrsation between Scipio and Hannibal at Kphesus, 339 ; 
Scipio serves as lieutenant to his brother L. Cornelnis Scipio in < 

the war with Antioehos, vii. 357 ; he rejects the offera of Antk)* 
chus, 4; Soipio's death, i. 344. 
Scipio (L. Cornelius), sumamed Asiatleus, is charged with the war 
against Antioehus, vl 357 ; he goes to Asia, vii. 8 ; he gains a fa- 
mous victory over Antiofchus, near MagnesiA,'8 1 he receives th^ 
honour of a triumph, 19. 
Scipio (Nasica), son-in-law of Scipio Africanut, is charged wi 
important expedition by Paulus JEmilins, wfaioh ue «lt 



INDEX 

Cftppadocia is alto redaeed into a Roman province, 18 ; refieotioi 
upon the conduct of the Romans tovaras the states of Greeci 
and the kings both of Europe and Asia, vil 19 ; difference be- 
tween the Komans and the Greeks, 240 ; Roman kaughtioes, 
101 i setting out of the consul and army, 144 ; difference of tsfit I 
of the Romans and Greeks in respect to shows, i. 66. ' 

Rosaces, governor of Lydia and Ionia, commands a deuchmeot a 
Ochos'sarmy in that prince's expedition against Egypt, iv. 340. 

Rosace^ Persian lord, gives proofs of his valour at the battle of the 
Granicus, v. 96. 

Roxana, sister of Statira, queen of Persia. Tragical history of that 
princess, i<i. S4. 

Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, wife of Alexander, v. S87 ; she a 
delivered ot' a son soon after Alexander's death, S12 ; she cansea 
Statira, Alexander's widow, as well as herself, to be put to death 
with Drypetb, Hephaestion*s widow, Sl4 ; Gassander deprive* 
her of all the honours of a queen, and soon after puu her to 
death, 381, &c 

JRoxana, sister of MithridateSy viiL 99 ; deplorahle end of that pris* 
oess, 100. I 

S. 

Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, enters Egypt, and conquers it, i. 185 ; 
at the expiration of fifty years he retires voluntarily into Ethio- 
pia, ibid. 

Sabeans, sect of idolaters in the East, li. S36. 

Sabracae, powerful people of India, sutneoted by Alexander, t. 260. 

Sacae, people of Assyria, subjected by Cyrus, ii. 120. 

Sadducees, a powerful sect among the Jews. Some aecountof then), 
vii. 300. 

Sadyattei, king of Lydia, ii. 86 ; he besieges Miletus, ibid. 

Sa^untum, city of Spain, beneged and taken by Hannibal, L S88. 

Sals, city of the Lower Egypt, i. 141. 

Salamii, capital city of the island of Cyprus, iv. 50. 

Salamis, isle of Greece, Camous for the battle at sea between Xerxes 
and the Greeks, iii. 50 

^almanaser, king of Nineveh, iL 61 ; he conquers Hoshea king of 
Samaria, loads him with chains, and destroys the kingdom of Is- 
rael, 62 ; death of Salmanaaer, ibid. 

Salome, wife of Aristobolus I. takes the three princes, her hiu- 
band*s brothers, out of prison, vii. 323. 

Samaria, city of Palestine, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, i- 
24 ; origin of the enmity between the Samaritans and Jews, ii. 65 ; 
the Samaritans oppose the Jews at the time they are rebuilding 
the temple of Jerusalem, 164, 331; they submit to Alexaiider, 
▼. 146; they cannot obtain the same privileges from that prinee 
as the Jews, 154; they mutiny, 161 ; Alexander drives them out 
of Samaria, ibid. ; they conform to the religion of Antlochas Epi- 
phanes, vii. 104 ; destruction of Samaria by Hyrcanus, 298L 

SambucHe, machine of war of the ancients, viii. 48. 

Samos, island and city of Ionia, ii. 254 ; Samos taken and destroyed 
by the Athenians, iii. 144; Lysander re-establ.shes the ancient n- 
habitants in it, 300 ; impious flattery of the Samians towards that 
Lacedaemonian, 333. 

amothi-acia, island of th*? Avcliipelago, considered as sacred Jin** 
T)^ioIable, vii. 187. 



|,f7|ftiidrocotta, Indian, possesses himself of all the prorinees of India 
fenn' ^hioh Alexander had conqoered, vi. 17 j Selenous undertakes to 
^^ drive hi IB out of them, 18 ; those two princes eeme to an aoeom- 
^^4 modatioii, ibid. 

Bangala, city of India, taken and entirely demolished by Aleiander, 
icta ▼. sW8. 

j,'6aosduehin,king of Babylon.— 4ee Nabnobodonosoi^ I. 
i^.K^appho of Mitylene, soroamed the tenth Muse, il S12L 
' 8arttcue» king of Assyria, iu 66 ; revolt of Nabopohusar against that 
^. pnnce, ibid. ; death of Saraoas, ibid. 

' Sardanapalusykingof Assyria, ii. 58; his efTemiDaGfr, ibid.; hi8death,59. 
r .Sardinia, island of £orope in the Mediterranean, subjected fay the 
;];_ Carthaginians, i. 226. 

'' ' SardJs, a city of Lydia, subjeeted Inr Cyras, ii. 136 ; it is taken and 
boTDt by Aristagoras and the Atnenians, 357. 
Satrapae, name gven to the goremors of provinees amongst the 
Persians, ii. 202. 
,^ Saturn Pagan divinity, i. 904. 
Satyr, sort of poem, i. 71. 
Said, the ancient Theba.s of Egypt, i. 126. 
Scamroa, name given to the i^aee where the athletae combated, 

i. 57. 
Scarpus, general of Antony's army in Libya, declares for Caesar^ 

viii. 1 69. 
Scaorus, Porapey's lieutenant, reduces Syria and Damascus, viii. 126. 
,, Seauras (^miltus) is deputed by the Komans to Jugurtha, ii. 36 ; 

he suflfers himself to be bribed by that prince, ibid, 
r Scene, or Stage, part of the theatre of the ancients, I 87. 

Scerdiledes, king of Illy hum, exercises a kind of piracy at the ex- 
pense of ail his neighbours, vL 140^ he joins the Achaeans against 
t the iEtolians, 211 ; he makes an alliance with the Komans, 239. 
Sciences.— See Arts, 

Scipio (Publius) marches into Spain against Hamubal, i. 293 ; he 
passes the Po, and is defeated near the Ticinus, 500 ; he is sent 
into Spain, and, joins his brother Cn. Scipio there, 311 ; they make 
a great progresa there, 319 ; they divide their troops, 321 ; Pub- 
lius is killedin a battle, 322. 
ScFpio (Cneus) is sent by his brother into Spain to make head against 
Asdrubal, I. 294 ; the two brothers join each other, and have great 
success, 311 ; Cneus is killed in a battle, 322. 
Scipio (P. Cornel us), sumamed Afncanns, makes himself master of 
all Spain, i. 325 ; he ia elected oonaul, and goes over into Africa, 
ibid. I he has an interview with Hannibal, and gains a great victo* 
ry over that general, 328, Sec. ; he granU the Carthaginians peace, 
330 , conversation between Scipio and Hannibal at Kphesus, 339 ; 
Scipio serves as lieutenant to hia brother L. Cornelius Scipio in 
the war with Antiochus, vii. .')57 ; be rejects the of&ra of Antio- 
chos, 4 ; Scipio's death, i. 344. 
Scipio (L. Cornelius), surnamed Anaticos, is charged with the war 
Against Antiochus, vL 357 ; he goes to Asia, vii. % ; he gains a fa- 
mous victory over Antiofchus, near Magnesia, 8 ; he receives the 
honour of a triumph, 19. 
Scipio (Nasica), soa-io-law of Scipio Africanut, is cbaraed wr 
important expedition by Paalua JErailms, which ne tt 
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higUf for hit iMnovr, iriL t78 ; he it tent into Huodoak^ to ip- 

petse the trouUet excited br Andriteat, 225. 

Scipio (Publiu8)t turnamed Afrkaaus the Younger, dittmgiiiihei 
himself in the war with Carthage, ii. t4 ; he returns to Rome to 
demand the offiee of edile, 15 ; the people give hiu the eoDMi- 
thip, 16 { Scipiogoes to Afriea» and advances against Carthage, 
ibid, i he takes that eitir and deinoliihet it, SI ; be is aent aia- 
iMssador into Egypt, oyHa» and Greece, vii. 879 ( use which be 
makes of the presents tent him by Antioohus Sidetes, SS5 ; cha- 
racter and praise of Scipio^ i. 25 ( his intimate friendship with 
Polybiut, 26. 

Scasmasy eldest ton of Oaumet^ heeootet hit actntflr to ArtazerKe^ 
iv. 63. 

Seopat is pUced at the head of the £(oliaii troops in the war against 
the Achaeans, vi. 906; he ravages Macedonia, 170; he prevails 
OpOD the iEtoUans to make an alliance with the Romans, S38 ; he 
goes into the service of Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, 29£ s 
he possesses himself of Judaea, ibid.i he is defeated by Antio- 
ohus, and Qbliged to accept ignominioas conditions, fBOS i he eon- 
tpires against Ptolemy, and is pot to death, 320, 

Storpiont machine of war, viii. 49. 

Scylax, Greek of Caryandia, is commissioned by Darios to diseover 
India, ii. 851 ; he acquits himself happily of that commission, 352: 

Scythians. They possess themselves of Upper Asia, ii. SI : th^ 
are driven out of it at the end of twenl^r^eii^t years, ibid. ; narmt 
designs to punish (hem for that invasion, 336; the Scythians re- 
fuse to submit, 347; they tend a herald to Darins with presents, 
ibid. ; they ravage Thrace, 351 ; they send ambassadors to Ales* 
ander, who speak to htm with extraordinary freedom, v. 213 ; 
they are defeated and suligected by that pnnce, 216 ; they make 
war with Phraates to revenge themselves on him for hisinjoatice, 
defeat him in a battle, and ravage his kingdom, vii. 2$8 ; man- 
ners of the Scytidant according to Herodotus, ii. 337 { manners 
and character of the anoient Scythians according to JiiaUn, S8S ; 
in what time loxoiy got ground amongst tbem, 342. 

Scytbopnlis, city of (be tril^ of Manasseb, ti. SI. 

Sea. Red Sea. The passage of the Red Sea, MnifeMly kidieated 
in Diodoms Sicukis, i. 17i. 

Sects of idolaters in the EUiat, ii. 235 ; different lects of ^iloso- 
phers. — See Philosophers. 

Segesta, city of Sicily, pott itself under the pmtection of the Car- 

, thagtnians, i. 233. 

Selasia, eity of PeloponnesQs, famoot for the battle hetwaen Anti- 
gonus and Qeomenes, vi. 175. 

Selene, daughter of Ptolemy Physeon and Cleopatra, is compelled 
by her mother to marry her brother Lathyras, vH. 295 ; Cleopatra 
makes hv r quit Lathyros, and gives her in raarrige to Antiocfaus 
Grypus, 304 ; Selene, after the death of Grypot, ^rriet Antio- 
chus Eusebes, 306 ^ Ensebes haring been driven out of his do* 
minions, she keeps possession of Ptolemais with part of Phmnieia 
and Coelosyria, and reigns there many years, 308 ; she conceives 
pes of ascending the throne of Egypt, 309 ; she tendt her two 
^ to Rome with that view, ibid. 
\ city of flyrit, baHt fay Sdcntui Nitator, tL 25. 
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Seleueia, city situated upon the Tigrii, ba9t by Seleucns Nieator« 
vi.Sl. 

S^leuojdae. Famoaa aera of the Seleocidae, v. 877 ; end of the 
empire of the Seleucidae in Asia, Tiii. 127. 

^eleucus Nieator is placed at the head of all the cavalry of the aU 
lies after the death of Alexander, v. SV2 ; he Is settled by Antipa- 
ter in the government of Babybn, 3S7 ; he joins Antigonus and 
Ptolemy against Eumenes, 354 ; he escapes from Babylon and 
retires uito Egypt, 370; he forms « league with Ptolemy, Lysi- 
nachus^and Cassander, against Antigonus, 371 ; he makes him- 
self master of Babylon, 377 $ he assumes the title of king, 394 ; 
he strengthens himself upon the throne of Syria, ib^d. ; be makes 
an expedition into India, vi. 17 ; league between Seleueos, Pto- 
lemy, Cassander, and L^stmaehus, against Antigonus and Deme* 
trius, 'JO { Seleucus commands the army of the confederates, and 
gains a famous victory near Ipsus, 21 $ the four Tictorious princes 
divide the empire of Alexander the Great amongst them, 82 ; 
Seleucus builds several cities, 85 ; he makes an alliance with De- 
metrius, 26 ; he quarrels with him, and takes Cilicia from him, 
S7, 30 ; he builds Selencia, 31 ; be forms a league with Ptolemy, 
liysimachus, and Pyrrhus, against Demetrius 32 ; he gets that 
prince's person into his hands, 38 ; he gives his wife and part of 
fus. dominions to his son Aotioehui^ 56 ; he makes war against Ly^ 
aimaehus, defeats him in battle, and possesses himself of all hia 
dominions, 58 ; he is assassinated by Ceraonus, whom be had 
Uulen with favours, 59 $ character of Seleucus, ibid. 

Seleucus Gallinicus ascends the throne of Syria after his fitther An« 
tiochus Theos had been poisoned by I.jwwiee, vi. 117 ; he endea- 
vours to retake what Ptolemy had conquered from him, and is 
UDSUcceisful on several occasions, 120; he unites with his brother 
Hierax against Ptolemy, 121 ; war between the two brothers, 122; 
Seleucus marches against Arsaces, 125 ; he is taken prisoner, ibid. ; 
death of Seleucus, 128. 

Seleucus CerauQUS succeeds his father Seleueus Callinlcus, vi. 185 ; 
he is poisoned by two of hia principal officers, 186. 

Seleucus Philopator is left by his father Antiochus the Great to go- 
vern Syria during his absence, vli. 32 ; he ascends the throne of 
Syria, 37 $ he sends Hel odoms to Jerusalem to bring away its 
treasures, 86 ; Heliodorus eauses him to be poisoned, 88. 

Seleucus, the son of Demetrius Nioator, causes himself to be de- 
clared king of Syria, vii. 292 ; bia mother Cleopatra kills him 
witW her own hands, ibid. 

Seleucus, eldest sea of Aotiochus Grypus king of Sjrria, succeeds 
him, vii. 304 ; he supports himself against Antiochus the Cyzi- 
eenian, 305. 

Seleucus Cybiosactes, son of Antiochus Eusebes and Selene, goes 
to Itome to solicit the senate for his mother, vii. 309 ; he accepts 
the crown of £gypt and Berenice, viii. 14t ; he renders himself 
odious by his base inelination, ibid.; Berenice eanaea him to be 
put to death, ibid. 

Seleucus, governor of Pelusium for Cleopatra, deliyen up that city 
to Caesar by order of that queen, viii. 171. 

Setinus, city of Sicily, iii. 234 ; destruetioBtf that city by HiBnibaL 
K234. 
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Semirtmii* qoeen oT Assyria, fler biitb, ii. 46 ; the mtrriei Kiaaf, 
ibid. I niiioner <n which she ascends the throne, ibid. ; she visits 
all (be paru of her empire, 5S ; her authority overiier people, 
ibid. J her conquests, ibid. ; she puts the government into her 
son's hands and retires from the sight of mankind, 55 $ difference 
between Semiramis and Sardanapsius, 59. 

Sempronjus, consul, is defeated by Htinnibal near Trefaia, i. S02. 

Senate. Cartiiaginian senate, i. ^08 ; senate of Sparta, ii. 66 ; se- 
nate of Athen8,vi. 133; senate of Rorae described by Uioeas, vi. 77. 

Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, declares war against HcMkiah, and 
reduces Jerusalem to extremeties, ii. Qi ; he writes to liezekiab 
a letter full of blasphemies Hgainst the Gob of Israel, and march- 
es against the king of Egypt, whose dominions he ravages, ibHL; 
be returns against Jerusalem, 63 ; his army is destroyed by an 
an^i, ibid. ; he is raordered by his own children, 64. 

Septimius, Roman officer in tlie service of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
assassinates Pompey, vji. 145. 

Septuagint Version. Some account of it, vi.68. He. 

Serapis. Divinity adorned in Egypt, vL 40 ; his image is bnmght 
from Pontus to Alexandria, ibid. 

Seroo, general of Antiochos Epiphanes, is defeated by Judas Mae- 
cabaeus, and killed in the battie, vii. 111. 

Settorius, Roman general, makes a treaty with Mitbridates, viii. 93. 

Servilius serves in the Roman array in quality of proconsul, i. 312 ; 
he is killed in the battie of Cannae, 314. 

Sesach, or Sesonchis, king of Egypt, i. 184; he mardbes against Je* 
rusalem, and carries away all its treasures, ibid. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt. His education, i. 176 ; his coDquests, 177; 
his works t^nefictai to Eg^pt, 178 ; his blmd fondness (or fab own 
grandeur, 179 ; his death, ibid. 

Sethon, king of Egypt, causes himself to be consecrated faigfa-priest 
of Vulcan, and abandons himself entirely to superstition, i. 185; 
miraculous manner in which, as Herodotus relates, he was deli- 
vered from Sennacherib's irruption into his dominions, 1^ $ death 
of Sethon, 187. 

Sethosis. — See Sesostris. 

Seuthes, prince af Thrace, is re-established in his i)ither*s dominions 
by Xenophon, iv. 10 ; petfidy of that prince to Xenophon and his 
troops, ibid. 

Shepherds. They were in great connderation m Egypt, i. 164 ; ant 
in India, v. 333. 

Shinar, plain where Babylon was built, {i. 44. 

Shows. Difference of taste between the Greeks and Romans in 
respect to shows, i. 66 ; their passion for shows one of the princi- 
pal causes of the decline, degeneracy, and corruption^of Athens,70L 

Sicanians, people of Spain ; they come to settle in Sicily, iii. 233* 

Sicily, island of the Mediterranean. Description of it, i. 230 ; dif- 
ferent people that nhabtted it, iii. 233. 

Sicyon, city of Peloponnesus. Its kings, ii. 258; it is delivered from 
granny, and united to the Achaean league by Aratns, vL ISOj 
Sicyon was ong in great reputation for arts and sciences, 133- 

Sidon, oily of Phoenicia, i. 24 j despair of the Sidrnians when they 
see OchuB master of their city, iv. 338 z they submit to AJexao- 
der, v. 125. ^ 

^Icgei. Famous sieges of Antiquity. Of Carthage by the Romani, 



ii. t4, lc«. ; of BsliyloD by Cyitis, ISO 3 of the Mme titj by Da- 
riot, 363 ; of PlaUea by the LaeediieBioiiMDB, iii. 192 ; of Syraeuto 
by Hie Athenwna, as4 ; of the Mine city by Mareelivs, Tiii. 47 \ of 
7yre by Alexunder, v. 128 s of Rhodes bf Demetriut, vt 3 ; of 
Athem by SyHa, viiL 76. 

Signalt by fire. Manner of malnDg aignala by fire, ti. 253. 

Simon, •amaraed the Jiut, succeeds his fa^r Ooias m the high* 
priesthood of the Jt;w«, vi. ^; his death, 32. 

Simon, son of Mattathias, Tii. 1 10 ; he is chosen eeneral in tbe-room 
of his brother Jonathan, and marches against Try phon, 27£ $ he 
is made high-priest and prince of Judaea, 97$; he rene«ra the 
-miaient treaties with the Komans, 276 ; death of SimoOy 284. • 

Simon, Jew, has the guard of the temple assigned him. Hia trea« 
chery, vii, 86. 

Sifnonides, Greek poet His answer to Hiero, who asked him what 
Gob was, iii. 162 ; Simonides preserved by the gods, i. 65. 

Smstrocees, king of the Parthians^ Til 340. 

Sinope, city of Pontna. Lueullus gives it liberty, vlii. 104. 

Sisyphus, son of iEolus, makes himself naster of Corinth, ii. 9Sh 

Sitalces, king of the Odrysians in Thrace, makes an alliance with 
the Athenians, iii. 183. 

Skivery. Slaves. 84avery incompatible with the tiudj of Philoso- 
phy, iii. 167 ; the highest price that can be paid for it cannot re- 
coocHe free men to it, v. 200. 

Smerdis, or Tanaoxares, son of CyroSy is made governor of several 
provinces by his father Cyras, ii. 169 ; Cambyses causes him to be 
p«t to death, 184. 

Smerdis the Magian passes for the son of Cyrus, and ascends the 
throne of Persia, ii. 187, fee; his impostsre is discovered, 190 ; he 
is killed by the conspirators, 191. 

Smerdonus, one of the six generaisof Xerxea' army in that prince's 
expedition agaanst Greece, iii. 37. 

Smyrna, city of Ionia, ii. 254. < 

Soerates, prince of philosophers. His birth, iv. 66 ; he applies at 
first to sculpture, 67 ; then to the study of the setencet, ibid. ; his 
wonderful progress in them, ibid. ; his taste for moMil phfloaopby, 
ibkl. ; bis efaaracter, 69 ^ his emptoymenta, ibid. ; his rafl^rihga 
from the ill temper of bis wife, 70 ; daemon or famiKar spirit of 
Socrates, 71 ; the Delpfaic oracle declares him the wisest of man- 
kind, 73; Socrates distinguishes himself at the battle of Potidaea, 
and at that of Oeliuro, iii. 196, 218; his inthnaoy with Alciblades, 
223 ; he devotes himself entirely to the instruction of the Athe- 
nian youth, iv. 74; attachment oif his disciples to him, 75 ; admi- 
rable principles which he gives them upon government and reli- 
gion, 779 fee. ; he industriously applies himself to discredit the 
sophists in the opinion of the Athenian youth, 81 ; what we are 
to underatand by^ the ironical manner ascribed to him, 82 ; So- 
crates is accused of holding false opinions concerning the gods, and 
of corraptiog the youth of Athens, 84, &c. ; he defends himself 
without art or meanness, 89 ; he is condemned to die, 94 ; he re- 
fuses to escape out of prison, 96 ; he passes the last day of his life 
in discoursing with his friends upon the immortality of the soul, 
99, &c. ; he drinks the hemlock, 103 ; punishment of his accu- 
sers, 105 ; honours rendered to his memory by the Athenians, 
ibid. ; reflcctieiis upon t^e sentenee passed en Seerates by Che . 
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AthettMim^ Mid vpoo SoenUt kimidf, ibid* s uuXogj betuneeb 
the deAth of Soentet, «m1 that of the sovernor of Tignaea^ 109. 

Soeratet of Achaia, eoanmandt a bodj of Greek troopa in the cziie- 
ditkm of Cyras the Younger, against hit brother Artazerxca, ii. 
939 ; he is seized by treaoherv, and put to death, 556. 

Soeratci^ sod of Ntcomedes, dethrones his brother JNieomedea, king 
ofBith7nia»Yiii.71. 

Sqgdiana, province of Upper Asia, l 25 ; Alexander makes himself 
master of it, v. 211 $ it revolts against that prinee, ibid. ; great 
eoarage of thirty yoong Sogdiaa prisoners condemned to <& by* 
Alexander, 817. 

Sogdiaous, natural son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, killa Xerxes U, 
and ascends the throne of Persia in his steady iii. 211 ; he pata 
Bagorazus, one of his father's euaochs, to death, ibid. ; be is de- 
throned by Ochus, %ho causes him to be stifled in aslie% 213. 

Solar year. At what time it began to be used, i. 161. 

Soldiers. Employment and exercises of the Roman soldiers in their 
eamp^vil 175, i76. 

Solon, one of the seven sa^ of Greece, is elected archooaod legis- 
lator by the Athenians, iL 290 $ government whiph he institnjtes 
at Athens, ibid. &c. ; laws vrhieh he. gives the Athenians^ 892 ; 
: travels of Solon into Egypt and Lydia, 297; his coodnet at the 
court of Croesus, ibid, i conversation of Solon with Thales apon 
marriage, 288; at his return to Athens he fiuds every thing 
changed, 297 ; he endeavours to make Fisistratus abdicate the ty- 
ranny in vain, 299 i death of Solon, ibid. 

Soothsayers. Reflection upon the events of some of their firedie- 
tions, V. 885. 

Sophists. Definition of the sophists, iv. 82. 

Sophocles^ one of the Athenian generals, is banished for not haviDg 
attempted the coitquest of Sicily, iii. 232. 

Sophocles, tragic poet. He disputes the prize with JEsehyloa, and 
carries it against him^ i. 74 ; his death, ibid. $ tragedies €£ his 
come down to us. 75 ; in what manner be defended himself in a 
very advanced age against the ingratitude of his children, ibid. ; 
character of Sophocles, 77. 

Saphonisba, Asdrubal's daughter, is married to Sypfaax, ii. 8 $ Maa- 
nissa^ having conquered Syphax, marries Sophooisba, and to save 
her from falling into the hands of the Romans is reduced to msod 
her poison, ibid. 

Sophrosvne, daughter of Dionysios the Elder, is married to her bro- 
ther Dionysius the Younger, iv. 205. 

Sornatius, one of Lucollus's officers, commands in Pontna during the 
absence of that general, viii. 104. 

Sosibes, Ptolemy Philopator's minister, causes Arsinoe, the king^ 
sister and wife, to be murdered, vi. 203 ; he is obliged to quit his 
employment, ibid. } he prevents that prince from aiding Cleome- 
nes, and advises h.m to seize his person, 808. 

Sotlbes, son of the former, has the cai-e of the person of the young 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes, vi. 1^4. 

Sosilns, Lacedaemonian, preceptor to Hannibal, i. S05 ; he aceom- 
panies Hannibal in his expeditions, and comiioaes the history of 
that great captain, ib d. 

Soois, one of the chief conspirators dgainst Hierooymtu, seizes the 
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«pwrter AflkradUuiy and exborts the BRMOiHit to rtoorer Uieir 
fiberty, Yiii. 40 { He is ehoten one of the prieeipftl magistratet, 
41 ; heeem m an d s the troopt lent to the aid of Bfareellai, 46. 

Soaius (Caiui), oooanl, dedaret for Antony, and goes to him, viiL 164. 

Seathenet, Maoedonian, drives the Gaels oat of Maeedonia, and 
reigns there for some time, vi. 62 ; he it orerpowered by the 
great number of Brennus's troop*, 63. 

Sestrates, archtteet, biiikls the tower of Pharos, vi 40 ; deceit 
wbioh he usee for engrossing the whole honour of Aat work to 
huBself, i. 144. 

Sostrates, or Sosistratus, gOYemor of Syraeose, detiTcrs up thateity 
to Pyrrhus»vi. 86sPvrrhiis, in retiini,is for putting him to death,97. 

SouL Diseourse of Socrates be&ire his death upon the immortality 
of the tool, IT. 99> 

Sous, king ot* Sparta» with his coUeague Agi% takes the city of Elo^ 
I. too. 

Spain. Description of Spain, L 22S ; mmesof jboM and silTcr, 214 ; 
the Carthaginians make themaelvesmastersof part of Spain, 230 ; 
it is entirely conquered by the Romans, 325. 

Sparta.— -See Laoedaemoo. 

Spendius of Capua, io eooeert with Matho, causes the mercenaries 
to revolt against the Carthaginians, L 276 i he is placed at their 
head, ibid. ; he puu Gtaeo to death, 278 ; he treats with the 
Carthaginians, 280 ; he is aeiEed and hanged, ibid. 

Sphaeteri*. small island over againat Fykw, ai. 205. 

Spherus, philosopher, assisu Cleomenes in re-establishing the an- 
cient discipline in Sparta, vl 159. 

Spbodrias, Lacedaemonian, who commanded in Thespiae, forms a 
fruitless enterinrise, against the Piraeus, iv. 271 ; he is acquitted 
for that attempt by the influence of Agesilaus, ibid. 

Spirit Familiar spirit of Socrates, iv. 71. 

Spitaroenes, confidant of Bessns, forms a oootpiracrf against him, 
«Bd dehveiu him up to Alexander, v. 208 ; he raises Bactriana 
against that prince, 21S ; his wife, not being able to persuade him 
to surremler himself to Alexander, kills him in the night 226. 

Spithridates, one of Artaxerxes Mnemon's principal officers, goes 
over 10 Agesihras, and does him great services, iv. 33 { offended 
at the excessive severity of Herippidas, he retires to Sardis, ibid. 

Spithrobaies, satrap of Ionia, and aoacin-law of Darius, distingoishea 
lumselt by his valour at the battle of the Granicus, v. 95 ; Alex- 
ander lays him dead with his lance, 96. 

Stagira, city of Macedonia, Aristotle's native phice, destroyed by 
Philip end rebailt by Alexander, v. 77. 

Stasicrates, architect and great mechanic, is appointed b^ Alexan- 
der to execute the CatafiJco, or magnificent funeral pile of He- 
phaesdon, v. 279 ; he pro|)oses to Alexander tocut Mount Athos in- 
to the form of a man, ibid.— See DinocrateiL 

Stater, ancient coin. Its value, iii. 1S5. 

States.— See Kingdoms. 

Sutira, wife of Anaxerxea Mneroon. Reveuge which she takes for 
the death of her brother Teriteuchroes, iii. 323, 

StaUra, mle of Darius, falls into Alexander's hands, v. 119 ; death 
of that princess, 161. 

Statira, eldest daughter of ]>arios, marries Alexander the Great, v 
^9 1 she ta murdered by the intrigues of Roxana, 314. 
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Statin, rister of Mithriditet, reee^Tes orders fron^at prince to die, 
▼i'lL 100 ; the dies eonrageoQil^, ibid. 

Steiagoni, eldett ion of Cimon, is established sofereign of the Tfart- 
eian Chersonesus br his nude Miltiades, til 3. 

Sthenelus, king of Myeenae, il 359. 

StilpOD of Megara, phikMopber, ▼. 5SS. 

Stratius, physiciao, goes to Rome with Attahu, vu. ^I ; hit wise 
remonstrances prevent that prince from asking to share the khig- 
dom of Pergamas with his brother Enroeoes, ibid^ Sec 

StratODice, daughter of Demetrius, marries Seleaens, vi. 97 ; thst 
prince gives her to his son Antioehos, 59. 

Stratonice, one of the wives of Mithridates, submits to Pompe^y 
viii. 12S I revenge Mithridates takes of her, ibid. 

Sua. king of Ethiopia.— -See Sabacus. 

Sufletesy chief magistrates of the Carthaginians, i. 208. 

fiulpitius rP.}, Roman praetor, is sent against Philip, \i. 239 ; difler* 
•nt actions of Salpitius in Macedonia, 241 ; he is elected coasqI, 
and goes into Macedonia, 382 ; he gains a considerable Tietory 
over Philip, 287, &c 

Salpitius GaHuB, tribune of the Roman army against Peraens, fore- 
tels an eclipse to the troops, vii, 181 ; the senate commissiona him 
to inspect seeretty the coodnct of Eumenes and Antiochus^ 214 ; 
his imprudent conduct in executing that commission, ibid. 

Superstition, its great effect vpon the minds of the populace, v. 165. 

Sarena, general of the army of the Parthians, gains a great victory 
over Crassosi m 357, &c. ; Orodes, jealous of his glory, pots him 
to deathf viiL 3 ; praise of Surena, ibid. 

Surveying invented by the Egyptians, i. 162. 

Susa, city of Persia, sobanits to Alexander, v. 177. 

Swans, what is said of their singing, 1 142. 

Sybaris, city of Great Greece, iii. 169 ; luxury and effeminacy of 
ita inhabitants, 170 : tout ruin of that city, ibid. 

Sybota. Island over against Corcyra, famous for the battle betweca 
the people of Goreyra, and the Corinthians, iii. 146. 

Syennesis, king of Cilieia, abandons the pass of that eoontry osi the 
approach of Cyrus the Younger, iii. 540. 

Sylla serves under Marius in quality of quaestor, ii. fl9 ; that geoe> 
nl sends him to Bocchos to receive Jugnrtha from hin, ibid. ; he 
causes a ring to be made with that action represented upon it, 
-which he uses ever aAer as his seal, ibid. ; he re-estaUishcs Ario- 
harzanes upon the throne of Cappadoeia, vTii. 70; he is charged 

^ with the war against Mithridates, 76 ; he besieges Athens, ibid. ; 
and takes it, 79 ; he is victorious In three great battlea against the 
.general of Mithridates, 81, Sec. ; he has an interview with (hat 
prince and grants him peace, 88 ; he marches againat Fimbria, 
89 ; he passes through Athens, seizes its library, and aends it to 
Rome, ibid. 

Syloson, brother of Polyerates, tyrant of Samoa. Hia generosity to 
Darius, il 322 ; reward which he receives for it, 333. 

Syphax, king of Numidla, joins with the Romans, il 1 ; he is de- 
feated by Masinissa, 2 ; he marries Sophonisha, and goes over ts 
the Carthaginians, ibid. ; he is defeated by Sapio, and taken pri- 
soner, ibid. 

Syrs M, name of a marsh from whence Syracuse took ita name, iii. 250. 

Syracuse, city of Sicily. Its foundation, iii. 248 ; deaoriptkin of diat 
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«itj» ibid, s hUtory of Syneuie to the reign of Gelon, 156 ; of 
Hiero» 161 ; of ThrasybuluB, 164 ; siege of SyrAeuae by the Athe- 
iftians, S5d, &.c; the eity it reduced to extremities, 257; the ar- 
rWal of Gylippus vhanget the face of aSaUi, )259 ; the Syra^uaaos 
make themselves masters of the Athenian army, and put the two 
generals to death, ^l^Tl^ &io. ; Diouysius makes himself tyrant of 
Syraeuse, iv. 175 ; ineffectual attempts of the Syracasans against 
him» 180, &c. j Dionyiuus the Younger succeeds his father, 207 i 
Dion expels him, 223, kc. ; horrible ingratitude of the Syracusant 
to Dion, 226, &(C ; Dionysius the Younger reasccods the throne, 
241 i Syracuse implores tlie aid of the Corinthians, who send 
them Timoleon, 243 ; that general restores the liberty of the 
oity , 249 ; Agathoeles usurps the supreme authority at Syracuse, 
L tH5 \ after the death of that tyrant, Syracuse recovers its liberty, 
▼iii. 63 ; it calls in the ah! of Pyrrhus against the Carthaginians, 
i. 254 ;. it chooses Uiero Jl. king, viii. 22 ; mildness of his reign. 
24 s Hieronyrous succeeds Hiero, 31; troubles at Syracuse alter 
the death of Hieronymus, 39 ; Syracsise besieged and taken by 
Marcellus, 47, 57 ; reflections upon the government and charac- 
ter of the S>racusans, 64. 

Syria, province of Asia, i. 24 ; it u reduced into a Roman province, 
viii. 127. 

Syaigambis, mother of Darius, is taken prisoner by Alexander, af- 
ter the battle of Issus, v. 119 ; she cannot survive the death of 
Alexander, 287. 

T. 

Tacros ascends the throne of Egypt, iv. S14 ; he raises troopt to 
defend himself against the king of Persia, ibid. ; he obtains troops 
from the Lacedaemoians, who are commanded hy Ageailaos, 
ibid. ; seeing himself abandoned by Agestlaus, he qnits Egypt, and 
retires to the court of Persia, 315 ; Artaxerxes pardons him, and 
gives him the command of his troops against the rebels, ibid. 

TaUhybios, Agamemnon'* herald, honour^ as a god at Sparta, iil 8. 

Tamos, Egyptian, commands the fleet of Cyrus the Younger in 
that prinee*s expedition against his brother, iii. 339. 

Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus.— See Smerdis. 

Taretitum, city of Italy, i. 104; the Tarentinesf eall in Pyrrhus to 
their aid against the' Romans, vi. 7i \ that prince leaves a garri* 
son in their eity, 85. 

Tarraconia, part of ancient Spain, i. 228. 

Tarsus, city of Cilioia, subjected by Alexander, v. 103. 

Taxilus, Indian king, puts himself nmler the protection of Alexatk* 
der, V. 240 ; he accompanies that prince in his expeditbn against 
Porus, ibid. ; Alexander sends him to Poras to persuade him to 
submit, 246 ; Porus is reconciled to TaxHus, 255. 

Taxiles, one of the generals of Mithridates, joins Archelaus, and 
is defeated by Sylla, vi'ii. 80, 83. 

Tegea, city of Arcadia, ii. 252 ; war between its inhabitants and 
those of Mantinaea, iv. 299. 

Tegyra, city of RGeotia, battle between the Tbebans and Lacedae- 
monians near it, iv. 273. 
Telearch, ofHce amongst the Thebans, What it was, iv. 285. 

Telecles, king of Lacedaemon, assassinated by the Messenians, i. 103« 
Telescope, glass for seeing remote objects. Invention of it, vi. 260- 
7'eleati|ifi, is declared admiral of the Lacedaemonian fleet by the 



iniiieBoe of Age«a«at, hit Vratfier bj the nather't ttde» iv. 4f ; 
he betiegei Gorinth bf we, ibid, i he it tent egtinit Oijmthiit, it& 
the room of PhaebidM, Ml ; he it killed in battle, ihib. 

Teljs Sybarite, oeoatiotis the rain of his eoontry iit. 210. 

Temenet, one of the prineipal HeneUdae re-enten PelepoiinetBt» 
ii. 913 ; Argot fallt to him by lot, ibid. 

Temple, ftrooat one of £phetat» ▼. 7S. 

Ten. Goanea of Ten ettablithed at Athent, iii. SSI. 

Tennet, king of Sidon, detttert op that eity to Oehnt, ir. 338 i 
€)chQt, to reward hit treatoo, pott him to death, 389. 

Tenth. Cnttom among the Greekt of giving the tenth to the god^ 
m. 71. 

Terenee, Latin poet Abridgment of hit life, I SI S. 

Terillai, tyrant of Himera, deprived of hit power kiy Theron, ca- 
gaget the Cartfaaginiant to invade Sicily, ill 157. 

Teritenehmet, brother of Statira, wife of Artazerxet, marriea 
Hamettrit daoghter of Oariot, iii. 323 ; tragical hittory of Tcri- 
teuchmei, ibid. 

Tenta, after the death of Agron her hntband, prinee of IHyrinm, 
reignt in his ttead, vi. 140 $ her [j;rott inmlt on the RoBUtnt in 
the peraont of their ambattadort, tbid. ; the it obliged to desuad 
peace of them, and obtaint it, 141. 

Thais, famoot coartezao bom in Attica, ooeationt the boming of 
the palace of Pertepolis, in a drunken revel with Alexander, ▼. 184^ 

Thales of Miletut, phikMopher. Beatoot that prevented him firoia 
marrying, ii. 289 ; founder of the Ionic tect, 313. 

Thalettris, qoeen of the Aroaaont, comet from a remote eoantry 
to visit Alexander, v. 197. 

Tharaea, king of Ethiopia, after the death of Sethon, L 187. 

Tharsish, second ton of Javan, tettlet in Greece, iL 256. 

Thaiut, island in Thrace, revolts againtt the AthenJana, iiL 112 i 
Cimon cibliges it to tnbmit, 113. 

Theano, priestess at Athens, refuses to corse Alcibiadea, iii. SM. 

Thearides, brother to Diunysiut the Elder, it tent to Olympia by 
that tyrant to ditpote the priset of poetty and the chariot<«ace^ 
iv. 196. 

Theatre. Description of the theatre of the ancientt, i, 87 ; de« 
clamation of the theatre compoted and tet to note% 90u 

Thebais, part of Egypt, i.l26. 

Thebe, wife of Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, obtaint permiasioQ of 
her husband to see and converse with Pelopidas, iv. 293 i her 
conversations with that Theban make her conceive «n av«sraioi» 
for her husband, ibid. ; she aoakes her three brewers astaatinate 
the tyrant, 298. 

Thebes, city ^ Boeotia in Greece. Itt foondation, il 260 ; kings 
of TbebeV ibid. ; the Tbebans besiege Plataea, iii. 176 ; tbry 
gain a victory over the Athenians, near Deliom, 218 ; th^ give 
refuge to the Atheniant, who fled after the taking of Iheir city 
by Lysander, S30 ; they enter into a league with Tithraustet 
against the Lacedaemoniant. iv. 36 ; valour of the ThebMM at 
the battle of Coronaea, 42 ; they are compelled by the treattv of 
Antalcidas to give the cities of Boeotia the^r liberty. 257 ; T^bet 
falls into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, 259 ; Pelopidaa re* 
stores it to its liberty, 268 ; the Thebans Rain a cootiderahle ad- 
vantage over tl|e Lacedaemoniaat near Tegyra, 273 j they de- 
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9ti*oj Plataea and Theipiae, S!74; they defeat theliacedaemonians, 
and put them to flight at the hattle of Leuctra, 278 s they ravage 
Laeonia, and advance to the gates of Sparta^ 281 ; ttiey send Pe«> 
kypidas to the court of Persia, and obtain the title of tHends and. 
allies of the king, 387 ; they make Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, 
•bohfrnit, 290. 

The Thebans make a second attempt agwhst Sparta, W. 999^ 
they gain a great Tictoiy over the Lacedaemonians near Manti- 
naea, 301, he, ; they aid Artahasas against the khig of Persia, 
324 : they call in Ph<lip to their aid against the Phoeians, v. 27 s 
the Thebans, Mesaenians, and Argives, enter into an aiilanee vith 
Philip to attack Peloponnesus, 38 ; the Thebans ioin the Atheni- 
ans against Philip, 56 ; they are defeated near Chaeronaea, 57 $ 
PhiKp puts a garrison into their city, 58 ; the Thebans, after the 
death of that prince, put part of the garrison to the sword, 84 % 
Alexander marches against them, and destroys their citj, ihid^ 
&c ; re-establishment of Thebes by Cassander, 359 ; the The- 
bans make an alliance with the Romans in the war against Per- 
aens, vii. 141; they surrender themselves tn the Romans, 155; 
Sytla deprives them of half their territory, viii. 83. 

Theft of a certain kind permitted and even commanded to the yoanf; 
Lacedaemonians, ii. 273 ; it was the most severely punished of all 
orifnes by the Scythians, 328. 

Themifltocles, Athenian, distinguishes himself at the battle of Ma- 
rathon, iii. 12 ; he removes Epicydea from the command, and 
eauses himself to be elected general in his stead, 40 ; he supports 
the decree to recal Aristides, 41 ; he resigns the honoQr of com- 
manding the fieet to the Lacedaemonians, 43 ; he induees the 
Athenians to abandon their city, 51 ; he persuades the Greeks to 
fi^t in the stnilt of Sulamis, 55 ; the Lacedaemonians decree the 
prize of wisdom to him after the victorv of Salamis, 60 ; acda- 
mations wifli which he is received at the Olympic games, ibid.; he 
restores the walh of Athens, and fortifies the Piraeus, ^1 ; black 
design which he conceives for supplanting the Lacedaemonians, 82; 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians uniting againn him as an ae- 
eomplice in the conspiracy of Pausanias, he takes refuge with 
Admetus, 89; he retires to Artaxerxes, 104 ; his great influence 
with that prince, 106; he kills himself, 113; character of The- 
mistocles, 4, 114. 

Thetnistu*, magistrate of Syracuse, conspires with Andranodorna 
to steze the sovereignty, viil. 41 ; he is killed by order of the 
other magistrates, 42. 

TheiKKi, commander of the citadel of Syracuse, surrenders him- 
self to Pyrrhus, vi. 86 ; that prince puts him to death, 87. 

Theocritus, poet at the court of Hiero, viii. 30. 

Theodorus, chief of the Euraolpidite at Athens. What he ventur- 
e«l 10 say in respect to the maledictions or corses, iii. 296. 

Theodorus, citizen of Syracuse, ventures to declare himself openly 
against Dionysius in favonrof liberty, i v. 191. 

Theodorus, uncle of Heraclides, is de{Mited by him to Dion, to con- 
jure him to return to the aid of Syracuse, iv. 232 ; he puts him- 
self Into Dion's hands, 233 ; Dion pardons h»m, 234. 

Theoflotos, governor of Bactriana, revolts against Antiochus, and 
causes himself to be declared king of that province, ri. 109 ; he 
dies. 124. 
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Theodottu, ton cf the former, laoceeds his father, H, 124; forms 
a league ofTeDsive and defensive with Arsaces, ibid. 

Theodotus ia charged by Antioohus with the war agaiost Molo, tF. 
187 ; he is defeated and obliged to abandon the field of battle. 
188. 

Tbeodotus, iEtdian, governor of Ccelosyria for Ptoiemj, de&x!r* 
the entranee into that province against Antioehas, and obliges 
that prince to retire, vi. 189 ; be is accused, and obliged to go to 
the court of Egypt to give an account of his conduct, 195 ; in re- 
sentment for that affront, he declares for Antiochus, and pats the 
cities of Tjre and Ptolemais into his hands, ibid. ; he enters the 
camp of Ptolemy in the night with design to kill hiro, 198 ; he 
fails in that attempt, and escapes to his camp, ibid. 

Tbeodotus, one of the pnncipai conspirators against the life of Hie- 
ronymus, is put to the rack, and dies without discovering any of 
his accomplices, vfiL 37. 

Tbeodotus, preceptor to the last Ptolemy, advises that prince to pat 
Pompey to death, viii. 144 ; he goes to present the bead of that 
Roman to Caesar, 146. 

Theogjton, of Megara, gives the Greeks wise advice after the battle 
of Plauea, iii. 70, 

Theophrastus, Antigonus's general, refuses to quit Corinth, vi* 139 ; 
Aratus causes him to be put to death, ibid. 

Theophrastus, pbilosopher, his dispute with an old woman of 
Athens, in buying something of her, iv. 160. 

Tbeoiiompos, king of Sparta, commands in the war against the Ar- 
gives, i. 102 ; then against the Messenians, 103 ; he is defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Aristomenes, 106 ; he eata- 
blishes the Cphori, ii. 260. 

Theopompus, disciple of Isocrates, gains the prize of eloqoenee orer 
his master, and has the weakness and vanity to brag of it, iv. 334. 

Theoxena, Thessalian lady, daughter of Merodicos, marries Pods, 
vii. 64 ; tragical and courageous end of Theoxena, 65. 

Theramenes, one of the Athenian generali^ is charged with the 
care of burying the dead after the battle of the Arginusae, iii. 
307 ; not being able to execute that order, he makes the other 
generals responsible for it, and accuses them at Athens, 308 ; be 
is deputed to Lysander during the siege of Athens, 317 ; he op- 
poses the violence of his colleagues, and draws their hatred upon 
himself, 238 ; he is accused by Critias, and pot to death, ibid. 

Thermae, capital city of -Sltolia, taken by surprise, and ravaged by 
Philip, vi. 221. 

Thermopylae, pass of Mount (Eta in Tbessaly, iii. 43 ; battle of 
Thermopylae between the Lace<laemonians and Xerxes, 45, &c.; 
victory of the Romans over Antiochus near Thermopylae, vi. 351. 

Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, makes an alliance with Gelon, and 
gains in conjunction with him a great battle over the Carthagini- 
ans, iii. 157. 

Theseus, king of Athens, ii. 260 ; be dies in the island of Scyros, 
whither he had been obliged to fly, iii. 108 ; Cimon brings his 
bones to Athens, ibid. 

Thesmoihetae, Vthenian magistrates, iv. 136. 

Thespiae, city oK Achaia, ruined by the Thebans, iv. 274. 

1 hespis, Cieelc poet, considered us the inventor of tragedy, ii. 398. 

IhessaVmica, wife ofCassander, is killed by A uti pater his eldest 
-^n, VI. 3\. ^ I 
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Thesnius, third ton of Pisistratuf, it. 300. 

ThesMly, proTinee of ancient Greeee, ii. 253 ; the Thesniitns rob- 
mlt to Xerxes, Hi. 4d ; they implore aid ot the Thebant against 
Alexander of Pherae, iv. 290 ; Pelopidas delivers them from h'M 
p^wer, ibid. ; they tiave recourse to Philip against their tyrants^ 
▼. 18 ; that prince delivers them, 19- 
Thesta, sister of Dlonysins the Elder, and wife of Polyxenes. Cou- 
rageous answer which she gives her brother upon the occasion of 
her husband's escape, iv. 192. 
Thetae,name of the lower class of people at Athens, iv. 128. 
Thethmosis, or A mosis, having driven the shepherd-kings oat of 

^gyp^ reigns there, i. 174. 
Thimhron, Lacedaemonian general, marehes against Tissaphemes 
and Phamabasus, iv. 1 1 ; upon some discontent he is recalled, 16. 
Thirty. Council ot Thirty esublished at Lacedaemon, ii. 268 ; 
thirty tyrants established at Athens by Lysander, iil 318 ; cruel- 
ties which they commit in that city, 827 ; Thrasyhulos drives them 
out of Athens, 330 ; they endeavour to reinstate themselves, and 
are all pnt to the sword, 331. 

Thoas, ^tolian, charged with the execution of a design to seize 
Chaleis, fails in the attempt, vi. 342 ; he goes to Antiochus, and 
induces him to enter Greece, 344. 

Thrace, province of Europe. Very nngular customs of its inhabits 
ants, ii. 349 ; Thrace subjected by Philip, t. 35, &c. 

Thrase, confidant of Hieronymus, is accused by Theodotus of hav- 
ing conspired against that prince, viii. 37 ; he is put to death, 38. 

Thraqrbulus, tyrant of Miletus, is besieged by Halyattes, ii. 86$ stra- 
tagem which he uses to deliver himself from that siege, ibid. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Gelon, reigns at Syracuse after Hiero*s 
death, iii. 164; he causes himself to 1^ dethroned by b s cruelty, 16f . 

Thrasytmlus is made general of the Athenians, iii. 290 ; be accuses 
Aletbiades at Athens, and causes him to be deposed, 301; he quits 
Athens to avoid the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 330 ; he expels 
the t3rrants from that city, and restores its liberty, 331. 

Thrasytas is made general of the Athenians, iii. 290. 

Thra^roene. Lake of Tuscany, famous for Hannibafs victory over 
the Romans, i. 305. 

Thucydides, Greek historian. He is commanded to go to the aid of 
Ampbipolis, iii. 217 \ the Athenians make it a crime in him to 
have suffered that city to be taken, and banish him, ibid. 

Thucydides, brother-in-law to Cimon, is set up against Pericles by 
the nobility of Athens, iii. 132 s Pericles prevails to have him 
banished, 136. 

Thurium, city of Sicily. Its foundation, iii. 170, 

Thymbra, city of Lydia, famous for the battle between Cyrus and 
Croesus, ii. 124. 

Thyrea, small territory of Greece, which occasioned the war be- 
tween the Argives and I^acedaemonians, i. 102. 

Thyus, governor of Paphlagonia, revolts against Artaxerxes, iv. 01 ; 
he is conquered by Datames, ibid. 

Tiberius Gracchus is sent by the senate into Asia to examine into 
the conduct of Eumenes, and that of Antiochus, vil 215. — See 
Gracchus. 

Ticiniis, river of Italy, near which P. Scipio was defeated by ^ 
bal, i. 299. 
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Tiglath PUcstr, kinp; of NineTeb, ii. 61 ; be aidt Abas^ ki^g oTio. 
oab» agiuiist the kings of Syria and Israel, ibid. 

TiicraoeB, sod uf Tigranet» king of Armenia, is set at liberty bj the 
Parthiaos od his father'! death, and placed upon the tfarooe} 
Yii. 306 I he accepts the orown of Sjria, and wears it eifi^tfe: 
years, 508 ; he marries Cleopatra, daaghier of Mithridatea, vili. 71 . 
he invades the k.Df;doin of Cappadocia, 92 ; he gives Mitfandales 
rek'uee» 100 ; the Romans declare war against him, 104 $ Tigranefl 
is d^eated by Lucullus, 108 ; he raises new troops in concert -with 
Mithndates, 111 { he is defeated a second time, 114 ; Pojoapej 
inarehes against him, and finds him at war With h*8 son, 123 • Ti» 
granes submits his person and crown to the discretion of Pompey 
and the Uomans^ ib<d* ; Pompey leaves him part of hia doiiii* 
nions, 124. 

Tigranes, son of the former, makes war with his father, viii. 13S; 
he pots himself under the protection of Pompey, ibid. ; not be- 
ing satisfied with Pompey's decree, he endeavours to fly, 1S4 ; 
Pompey reserves him for his triumph, 125, 

Tigranocerta, city of Armenia, built by Tigranes, viii. 92 ; Local- 
lus takes it, and abandons it to be plundeied by the soldiers, llOi 

Timaea, wife of Agis. Excess of her passion for Alcibiades, iit. SiS. 

Timagoras, deputed by the Athenians to the court of Persia, re- 
ceives great presents, and s condemned to die at his return, iv. 289; 

Tiniandra, concubine, renders Alo-biades the last duties, iiu 326. 

Tiinarchus, tyrant of Miletus, is conquered and killed by Antioehos 
Theos, vi. 105. 

Timarchds, governor of Babylon, revolu against Demetrius Soter, 
and 'S put to death, vii. 259, 

Tiroasion is chosen one of the generals of the Greeks after the death 
of Clearchus, iv. 1. 

Timasitheus, chief of the pirates of Li para. His noble and rellgiogs 
behaviour in respect to the Bomans, iv. 242. 

Timocrates, friend of Dionysius the Younger, marries Dion's wife 
while he is banished, iv. 223 ; he flies on the approach of Dion, 224. 

Timolaus, of Qorinth, advises the cities in alliance against the Spar» 
tans to attack them in their own territoiT, iv. 39. 

Timolaos, Lacedaemonian, who lodged at the house of Philopoemen, 
is sent by his country to offer him the riches of Kabis, vi. 343 1 
he finds it difilcolt to acquit himself of that comm.ssion, ibid. 

Timoleon, Corinthian, sacrifices his brother Timopbanes to bis coun- 
try, iv. 243 ; the Corinthians send him to the aid of Syracuse^ 
2M ; be eludes tbe vigilance of the Carthaginians by a skilful 
stratagem, 245 ; he gains an advantage over tbe Carthaginians 
and leetas near the city of Adranon, 246 ; be enters Syracoaej 
ibid. ; Dionysius surrenders himself to him, ibid. ; Timoleon sends 
him to Corinth, 247 ; he gains several victories over the Cartba- 
giaians, 249 ; he re-establishes the liberty of Syracuse, and insti* 
tutes wise laws there, ibid., kc. ; be frees the otiier cities of Sici* 
]y from tyranny, 251, &c. ; he gains a p:reat victory over the Car- 
thaginians, 252 ; he is accused and cited to answer, ibid. ; he quits 
his authority, and passes the rest of his life in retirement. 253 ; 
great honours rendered his memory, 254, && ; his panegyric, 
ibid &c. 

Timopbanes, Corinthian, having made himself tyi*ant of his copq- 
ti-y, his brother Timoleon eatises him to be assassinat^dj iv. 243< 
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^mfltbeni, in ef €0110119 it leDt far the Athfaaant vfth a fleet to 
the aid of the Thebant, ir. 271 ; be ravagea the eoaiu ol Laao- 
aia, and makeahinnelf matter of the iaiaiid of Corayra, 87i ; be 
18 employed by the Atheniaos in the war against the allies, 535 ; 
H»4s aocuaed bv Chares^ and senteneed to pay a great iioe, 3^84 
he retires toChaleis, and dies there, ibid. ; fine saying of Timo* 
tfaoii9,fl97. 

Timotbeutf UentCBaot of Antioehua Epiphanes, is defeated by Ja- 
dus MaGoabaeus, yii. tl6 ; he is defeated a second time by the 
aarae captaia in the reign of Antiocbos Eiipator. i258. 

TamttieAet is ebosen general of the Acbaeans^ in the room of Ara* 
tua, ▼!. I64w 

Tiribastis, general of Artazenea Mnemon, determines that prince 
not to fly before his brother Cyrus, iii. 342 ; he oommands the 
fleet of Artazerzes against Emgoras, and besieges that prinee in 
Salarais. i?. 52 1 he is fidsely aeeased by Omntes, anil earned to 
the eomt inehaina, 53 : tnal of Tiribaaos, 57 ; the king diseoTeva 
his innocenee, and restores him to his favonr, 58 ; Tir basus aceom- 
panies Artazerzes iathat prinee'aezpedition against tbeCadusiaiis, 
59 ; bis stratsfgem for making that people retnni to their obedi» 
eoee to the Persians, ibid. 

Tiribasosy satrap of weatera Armenia, baraases the ten thousand 
Greeks in their retreat, iv. 4. 

TirinUteehmns^ son. of Artabanes, one of the oomroanders of the 
army of Xerxes in that prince's ezpedition against Greece, iti. 37. 

Tiaamenes, son nf Orestes, reigns at Mycenae with his brother ' 
PenthilQS, ii. 262. 

Tiaippus, £tottan, is aecosed of having ezereised great cruelties 
agsinst those who had not taken part with the Romans against 
Perseus, Til 207 ; Paulus ^rntlios acquits him, ib d. 

Tissaphernes, Persian of quality, is appointed by Darius to reduce 
Piautbnes governor t)i Lydia, iti. 213 ; he effecU it, and has the 
fiovemment of Lydia for his reward, ibid. ; he snflbrs himself to 
be seduced by the flattery of Aleibiades, and gives himself up en- 
tirely to him, 28(4; he. eonchidea. a trea^ with the Peloponne- 
tians, 288 ; he causes Aloibiades to be seized, and sent prisoner 
to Sardis, 292 ; he commands in the army of Artazerzes M ne- 
inon at the batde of Cunaza, and distinguishes himself in it, 342 ; 
he takes upon him to re-conduct the Greeks into their own coun- 
^, 363 ; he seizes CIcarchns and the other generals by treachery, 
and sends them to Artazerxes, 356 ; he joins Phamabasos to op- 
pose the enterprises of DercylUdas, iv. 19 ; be sends to command 
Agesilaos to quit Ana, and to declare war against him in case of 
refusal, 29 ; he is defeated near Sardis, SO ; he is accused of trea* 
aon, 31 ; Artazerzes puts him to death, ibid. ; character of Tig. 
serphernes, ibid. 

Tithraostes seizes Tissaphernes by order of Artazerzes, and is plac- 
ed at the head of the army in his stead, iv. 31 ; he arms the seve- 
ral states of Greece against the Lacedaemonians, 36. 

Tobit is carried captive into Assyria, ii. 62 ; he hides himself some 
time to avoid the cruelty of Sennacherib, 64; he foretels the ruin 
of Nmeveh to his children, 65. 

Tomyris, queen of the Scythians, ii. 177 5 manner in which, as He- 
rodotus relates^ she caused Cyrus to be put to death, ibid. 
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Tngedj. Its origiii« i. Tl ; its progress, 72 ; poeU>lio dtsttDgnsb- 
ed Uiemsekves in tmg^y, ibid. 

Trebtay nver ol' Lomtwrdy, fooMitts for UanDitel's Tictovy over tbe 
Kotuansyi. 3U1. 

Treuelkus, snroftfned Scrofa, defeats and kills a third amrper of 
the kiDgdom of Macedoaw» vii. 12^7. 

Tnbaili, peopie of jylossia, v. 49 ; they pretend to share with Plulip 
ia the booty taken from the Scytbiaos, ibid. ; they are defeaiied by 
that pnoee, ibid. } they are defeated by Alexander, 83. 

Trieraretas, AiheQAu officers. Their tunetioDSy. iv. 350. 

Tnezene, eiiy of ArgoUa, gives refuge to the Atheoiaas who had 
lately abandoned their eity, ni. 52. 

Trophies erected by tiie anetents after a ▼ietmy, i. 67. 

TiophooHJs, heroi i. S8 ; famous oracles of Trophonjus in Bceotia, ibid. 

Trough. Kind of punishment used by tbe Persians, iii, IOSl 

Troy, city ot Asia, taken and burnt by the Greeks, il S6l. 

Trypbena, daughter of Physcon, is married to Antioehns Grypos, 
Mu '294 ; she sacrifices her sister Cleopatra to her jealousy, ^7 ; 
Antioetius, of Oyzicuin, puts her to death in torments, ibid. 

Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by Regulos, i. S61 $ the xnereeaanes 
who revolt agahist Carthage make it their place of arms, 275. 

Tyche, quarter of the city gf byraouse, iii. ii^O. 

Tydeus, one of the Athenain generals, rejects the advice of Alcibi- 
ades, and oecasions the loss of the batde of ^^Igospotamos, iiL 314w 

Tygns, river of Asia, ▼. 163. 

Tyndarus, king of Lacedaeroon, ii. 260. 

1 yre, city of Phceiiicia. Its tbundation, v. 140 ; Tyre besieged mad 
taken by Nabuohodonosor, ii. 70 ; Daiius reinsutes it in its an- 
cient privtieges, 354} Tyre besieged aud taken by Alexander, ▼. 
129, 130 ; then by Antigonus, 372 ; accomplishment of the dif- 
ferent prophecies concerning i yre, 139* Ike. 

Tyrtaeos, Greek iweu The Athenians give him to the Lacedsemo- 
nians to command them, i. 109 ; character of his poetry, ibid. ; 

. he revives the courage of the latter, and occasiohs their gaining a 

§reat Ttctory over the Messenians, ibki. j he is made a eitizea of 
parta, ibid. 

YAJiGiTsrTETns, one of the lieutenants of Crassos, being separated 
from the main body of the army, is attacked by the Parthians, and 
dies fighting glohously, vii. 355. 

Yarro (C. Terentius), consul, is defeated by Hannibal at the battle 
of Cannae, i. 31 4. 

Vasthi, Wife of Darius. — See Atossa. 

ITchoreus, king of Egypt, bu;ld8 Memphis i. 154. 

Udiastes, friend of Teriteuchmes, assassinates him by order of Da- 
rius. liL 323 ; Sutira causes him to be put to death in torinents,324. 

Ventidius, Uoroan soldier, rises to the highest dignities of the com- 
monwealth by his merit, viii. 5 ; he revenges the disgrace of the 
Romans at the battle of Carrae, aud defeats the Parthians upon 
several occasions, ibid., &:c. 

Villius is elected consul, and makes war with Philip in the room of 
Solpitius, vi. 290 ; nothing considerable passes during his year, 
291 ; he is sent ambassaflor to Antioehus, and succeeds in mak* 
ing that prince suspect Hannibal, 331, &e. 
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Unitenity of Paris. Fnnee obliged to it for the estabUthment of 

poits and poit*oineet, M 808. 
Urania, dWinity of the Carthaginiant.— See Coelettia. 
Viory. To what excess it was earried in the later times of the Ro- 

fnan eommon wealth, ▼!!». 101. 
UtMft, city of AfHea, abandons the side of Carthage, and joins the 

reToUed mercenaries, i. «79 ; is compelled to sarrender at dis- 

orMion, ^81 ; . it puts itself into the hands of the Romans, it. 9 ; 

the latter re^anl it vith the lands between Carthage and Hippo, 
. 24. 
Uxii, people opoo the frontiers of Persia, «oii(|aered by Alexander 

the 6reat,| ▼. 181. 

w. 

WASPf, comedy of Aristophanes so called, i. 82. 

Water. Sweet water how preserved at Alexandria, viii. 150. 

Wells of Joseph in the caatle of Cairo in Egypt Description of them, 

i. 127. 
WreHling. Exercise of wrestling ^ii&ongst tl*e ancients, i. 52. 
Wntiog. Its origio, i. 166. 

X. 

Xajpthtpfus, LacedacmDnian, comes to the aid of the Carthaglni* 
ans, 1, 262 ; he defeats the array of Regains, 264 ; he retires 
and disappears soon aOer, 265. 

Xanthippus, citizen ot Athens, accuses Miltlades of treason, lii. 16, 

Xaothippus, father of Pericles, abandoning Athens on the approach 
of Xerxes, his ilog follows his ship to Salamis, and expires on 
the shore, lil. 52 

Xanthippus, Athenian, commands the fleet of the Greeks in con- 
junction with Leotychides kin? of Sparta, and gains a great vic- 
tory over the Persians, near Mycalc, Ki. 75. 

Xanthippns, eldest son of Pericles, dies of the plague, iii. IS8. 

Xanthus, philosopher, whose slave iEsop was, i*, 318. 

Xantippe, wife of Socrates. His sufferings from her ill humour, iv. 70. 

•Xenetas, Achaean, is sent a|»ainst Moio and Alexander by Antio- 
chus, vi. 188 ; he falls into an ambuscade and is eut to pieces 
with his whole army, ibid. 

Xenocrates, philosopher, in what manner he was received by An- 
tipater, to whom he hail been sent ambassador by the Athenians, 
V, 321. 

Xenon is charged by Antiochus with the war against Molo, vi. 186 ; 
he is defeated, 187. 

Xenon, Achaean, exclaims against the demand of the Roman com- 
missaries, in an assembly, vii. 210. 

Xenophanes, Philip's ambassador to Hannibal, falls into the hands 
of the Romans, vi. 232 ; he escapes and concludes the treaty with 
Hannibal, ibid. ; he is taken on his return by the Romans. 233. 

Xenophon, histnr'an and philosopher. He commands the ten thou- 
sand Creeks after the death of Clearchus, and brings them back 
into their own country, iv. 2, Sec. ; he joins the Lacedaemonians 
in the war against Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus, 11; he nets 
under A{>esilaus at the battle of Cororaea, 39 ; difference between 
Xenophon and Hcrodotns in their Hccoimts of Cyrus, ii. 17G, &c. 

XeiTces I. son of Darins, is elected king of Pers'a in preference to 
his brotiier Artuhazanes, iii. 19 ; he confii'iris tin: Jews n their 
privilei^cs, C'2 ; Ix**^ reduces K^vpt, ih!*!. •. he j-vLT»arci lo i'oV:- ' 
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6i«e0e,ibidL ( he dcBbenlcs widi hmmmmtil niiiirtwn, tkrt 



pediCion, ibid. $ wite speech of AstMbmm iB Ihm, Si ; wamt < 



Aenci apoo that oe ci iift n, 8S ; I 

fettet it in foil mmumJ. 96 ; the ««r it rFwItiirt, «7 ; Xcncs «!• 

ten into ao allaaiMe with the CarttnEiaiaiii, SS ; he bcspas his 
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99; hislcttcr tathat oMMBtMa apaa that M t jiJiH, ibid. ; he ad- 
vances to Sardis, 30 1 his erodty to i^rthns^ M ; he auiabas to- 
wards the HeHespoat, 59 t he aaaws the sea «a he aha«ited fi>r 
hsTiDg iHokeD the bridge of boaU whieh he had Isid over it, 3S ; 
heordersaseaond tobe bailt. aad passes the Hellespoat with his 
array, ibid. % nnmber of his forscs, 55 ; Demsmoa tdb himlfee- 
ly hit thmmihts of this enterprise, 58 ; three hondred Spartans die- 
pttte the pats of Tberraopjbe with Xerxes, 45 ; that prioee in 
his rage eaoses the dead body of Leonidas to be aflixed to a g^ 
bet, 46 ; he Ukes and bums Athens, 55 ; he is defeated st Sabt- 
mis, S6; be leaves Msrdoniasio Greece, and reCamc precipitstely 
into Asia. 58 ; Violent passioo of Xerxes for the wife of bis ivo- 
ther Masistus, and sfterwanis for Arta^nta Aat princess^ danpjh- 
ter, 77 1 he eaoses Masistos to be pat todeath, 79 ; he gives him- 
self op to hixury and ▼ohiptaoasness, 97 ; lie is luiled 1^ Artidia- 
■as, captain of bis guards, 98 ; ebaraoter of Xerxes. 99. 

Xerxes 1L son of Artaxerxes Mnemoo, ascends the throne of Per* 
sis, iii. 911 ; he is assassioatcd by his brother Sogdianus, ibid 

Xipbares, son of Mithridates, is lulled by his father, viiiL 198. 

Xyebos, who had bean at Rome with Apelles and Philoeles, in qua- 
lity of secretary to their ewhtm, is seized and carried before 
Philip, vii. 84 ; he discovers the whole plot of Perseos agaiost De* 
roetrins, ibid. 

Y. 

Vazsav, the good deity of the Pernios, iL 957. 
year, solar, when first used, i. 161. 

z. 

ZABvin. Arabian prince, betrays Alexander Bala, vK. 267 ; ht 

delivers up Antiochus, son of Bala, to Tryphon, 969. 
Zaleaeus, legislator of the Lncrians, iii. 179 ; wisdom of his laws, ibid. 
Zancle, citv of Sicily, iii. 934.*— See Messene. 
Zebina.— ^ee Alexander Zebi*)a. 

Zenis, Dardanian, governor of iEoTia under Pharnabazas, iv. 16. 
Zenodotos, librarian of Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria, vi. 194. 
Zerah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, makes war with Asa, king of 

Judah, and is defeated, i. 184. 
Zeug'tae, third class of the citizens of Athens, iv. 128. 
Zoippas, Hiero's son-in-law. His great influence with Hieronyma^ 

viii. 37 ; he goes ambassador to Egypt, and stays thera in vohin- 

tary banishment, 4& 
Zopyrus, Persian lord, mutilates himself for the service of Darius, 

ii. 534 ; he makes that prince master of Babyk>n, 535 ; reward 

given by Darius for so great a service, ibid. 
Zopyrus, slave of Pericles, and governor of Aloibiades, ill. 925. 
Zoroaster, founder of the sect of the Magi amongst the Persians^ 

ii. 936. 
Zoroii|{g|^anotI)cr chief and reformer of the same sect, ii. 037, 

' ' of the Jews who returned to Jerusalem after the 
us, i'. 163. 
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